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THE  hiftory  of  learning  in  unlearned  ages  Cent.  V. 

(like  thofe  we  are  now  delineating)  is 
naturally  a  barren  and  unpleafant  fubjeft,  and  this  chap, 
can  hardly  be  rendered  both  entertaining  and  ler' 
inltru&ive  by  any  art.  If  the  author  contents 
himfelf  with  general  obfervations,  his  work  will 
not  be  inftruftive  or  fatisfactory  to  the  inqui- 
fitive ;  and  if  he  enters  deep  into  critical  in- 
veftigations,  it  will  become  tedious  to  the  bulk 
of  readers.  In  a  general  hiftory,  where  learning 
is  only  one  of  many  fubjects  introduced,  it 
Vol.  IV.  B  feems 
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Cent  v.  feeiys  moll  advifable  to  fleer  a  middle  courfe, 
and  endeavour  to  give  as  much  fatisfaclion  to 
the  learned  as  poffible,  without  difguding  others. 
It  will  be  neceffary  aifo,  to  prevent  confudon  in 
this  period  (which  is  long  as  well  as  dark),  to 
divide  it  into  the  feveral  centuries  of  which  it 
confided  ;  giving  a  concife  account, — of  the  date 
of  learning, — of  the  mod  learned  men, —and  of 
the  chief  feminaries  of  learning, — in  each  of  thefe 
centuries,  in  their  natural  order. 

State  of  After  learning  had  flourifhed  in  provincial  Bri- 
from  a!d.  tain,  fr°m  the  end  of  the  fird  to  the  middle  of 
«49_to  the  fourth  century,  it  then  began  to  decline,  and 
by  various  means  (mentioned  in  the  conclufion 
of  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  fird  book  of  this 
work)  was  reduced  to  a  very  languifhing  date, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  k  A  few  of  the 
unhappy  Britons,  amidd  all  the  calamities  of 
their  country,  retained  a  love  to  learning,  and 
endeavoured  to  cherifh  the  expiring  light  of 
fcience ;  but  their  hidory  is  fo  blended  with 
fables,  by  the  ignorant  zeal  of  thofe  dark  ages, 
in  which  nothing  was  thought  great  that  was  not 
incredible,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  difcover  the 
real  extent  of  their  knowledge.  How  many 
ftrange  dories,  for  example,  are  told  of  the  birth, 
prophecies,  and  magical  feats  of  the  famous 
Merlin,  which  are  not  worth  repeating,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  nothing  but  his  poffeffing  a  greater 
degree  of  knowledge  than  his  cotemporaries  2. 


*  See  voi.  p.  95,  94., 


*  Leland  de  Script.  Britan,  t.  r.  p.  4-*. 
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The  fame  may  be  faid  of'Melchin,  Magan,  and 
feverai  other  Britilh  philofophers  ;  who,  having 
-received  their  education  in  the  Roman  fchools, 
were  admired  as  magicians  by  their  countrymen 3. 
They  knew  more  indeed  of  mechanics,  natural 
philofophy,  aftronomy,  and  fome  other  parts  of 
learning,  than  the  age  in  which  they  lived  wa® 
commonly  acquainted  with ;  though  it  is  very 
probable,  that  their  knowledge  was  not  extenfive. 
Some  few  of  the  Chriftian  clergy  alfo  among  the 
Britons,  at  this  time,  were  a  little  more  learned, 
or  rather  lefs  ignorant,  than  their  brethren, 
which  hath  procured  them  a  place  in  the  annals 
of  their  country.  Among  thefe,  Illutus  a  preflay- 
ter,  and  Dubricius  a  bilhop,  both  difciples  of 
St.  Germanus,  were  moll  diftinguifhed.  Thefe 
two,  by  the  direction  of  their  mailer,  edablifliedL 
fchools  for  the  education  of  youth ;  in  which 
they  prelided,  with  great  honour  to  themfelves 
and  advantage  to  their  country.  Dubricius  had 
the  chief  care  of  two  of  thefe  feminaries  of  learn¬ 
ing,  fituated  at  Hentland  and  Mochrhos,  on  the 
river  Wye,  and  fo  well  frequented,  that  they 
fometimes  contained  no  fewer  than  a  thoufand 
fludents.  Illutus  taught  with  equal  fuccefs  and 
reputation,  at  a  place,  from  him,  called  Lant- 
wit ,  near  Boverton  in  Glamorganlhire.  In  thefe 
fchools  many  of  the  greatelt  faints  and  moll 
eminent  prelates  of  thofe  times  received  their 
education  \ 

3  Le’and  de  Script.  Britan,  t.  1.  p.  41.  49. 

4  Carte’s  Hift.  v,  1.  p.  185,  &c. 
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It  is  in  vain  to  feek  for  learning,  or  learned 
men,  among  the  Saxons,  at  their  arrival  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  For  though  they  were  not  abfolute  ftran- 
gers  to  the  ufe  of  letters ;  yet,  like  all  the  other 
northern  nations,  they  were  fo  much  addidted  to 
plundering  and  piratical  expeditions,  that  they 
utterly  defpifed  the  peaceful  purfuits  of  fcience  \ 
Their  arrival,  therefore,  in  this  ifland,  was  fo 
far  from  being  favourable  to  the  caufe  of  learn¬ 
ing,  that  the  very  laft  fparks  of  it  were  almofl 
quite  extinguilhed  in  all  thofe  parts  of  it  where 
their  arms  prevailed  ;  in  which  the  mod  profound 
darknefs  reigned  till  after  the  introdu&ion  of 
Chriftianity. 

England  was  a  feene  of  fo  much  confufion  and 
mifery  in  the  fixth  century,  that  learning  could 
not  be  cultivated  in  it  with  any  fuccefs.  For 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  that  century  war  raged 
yith  little  intermiffion,  the  fword  was  hardly 
ever  Iheathed,  and  the  ancient  inhabitants,  after 
a  long  and  bloody  ftruggle,  were  either  extirpated, 
enflaved,  or  expelled  their  country.  A  great 
part  of  Britain  had  indeed  been  conquered  by 
the  Romans  j  but  thefe  polite  and  beneficent 
conquerors  inftru&ed  and  improved  thofe  whom 
they  had  fubdued.  The  Saxons,  being  a  fierce 
illiterate  people,  acted  a  very  different  part,  and 
their  deftru&ive  progrefs  was  marked  with  dark¬ 
nefs  and  defolation.  Thefe  obfervations  are  fo 
true,  that  there  was  not  fo  much  as  one  perfon 

5  Eickcfii  Thefaur,  Puefat.  ad  1.2, 
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poflefled  of  any  degree  of  literary  fame  who  ^ent* v1, 

flourifhed  in  England  in  the  fixth  century.  In 

this  difmal  period,  therefore,  we  muft  look  for 

any  little  glimmerings  of  fcience  that  were  ftill 

left  in  Britain,  among  the  mountains  of  Wales 

and  Caledonia. 

Great  numbers  of  Britifh  young  men  received  Among 
a  learned  education  in  the  fchools  eflablifhed  by  n*. 

Dubricius  and  Illutus ;  but,  defpairing  of  en- 
couragement,  or  even  fafety,  at  home,  the 
greateft  part  of  them  abandoned  their  native 
country,  and  fettled  in  different  places  of  the 
continent,  but  chiefly  in  Britanny ;  where  fome 
of  them  were  advanced  to  the  highefl  ftations  in 
the  church.  One  of  the  molt  illuflrious  of  thefe 
was  Samfon  who  became  archbifhop  of  Dole,  and 
is  faid  to  have  been  one  of  the  mod  learned,  as 
well  as  pious  prelates,  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  6.  Thofe  fcholars  of  Dubricius  and  Illutus 
who  remained  in  Britain,  prevented  the  total  ex¬ 
tinction  of  literature  in  this  ifland,  and  are  on 
that  account  entitled  to  a  place  in  hiftory  ;  though 
we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  their  erudition 
was  very  great.  Gildas  the  hiftorian  was  one  of 
thefe,  and  is  the  only  Britifh  author  of  the  fixth 
century  whofe  works  are  publifhed  \  He  was  fo 
much  admired  in  the  dark  age  in  which  he  flou- 
rifhed,  that  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  Gildas 
the  Wife ,  though  his  works  do  not  feem  to  entitle 

6  Leland  de  Script.  Britan,  t.  1.  p.  69. 

7  iiiftor.  Britan.  Script,  a  Gale  edit.  t.  i.p.  5, 
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Km  to  that  diflinftion.  His  hillory  of  Britain  is 
a  very  fhort  jejune  performance,  only  valuable 
for  its  antiquity,  and  from  our  total  want  of 
better  information.  His  fatirical  epiftle  concern¬ 
ing  the  Britifh  princes  and  clergy  of  his  own 
times,  difcovers  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  a 
gloomy  querulous  difp'ofition ;  for  it  is  hardly 
poflibie  to  believe  that  they  were  all  fuch  odious 
mifcreants  as  he  reprefents  them.  The  ftyle  of 
both  thefe  works  is  very  involved  and  tumid, 
and  muff  give  us  a  very  unfavourable  idea  of  the 
tafte  of  that  age  in  which  fuch  a  writer  was  ad¬ 
mired.  St.  Theleaus  ;  St.  David,  the  find  bifhop 
of  Menevia,  from  him  called  St.  David’s ;  St. 
Afaph,  the  find  bifhop  of  the  fee  of  that  name ; 
Darnel,  the  find  bifhop  of  Banger,  and  feveral 
other  faints  and  bifhops  who  flourifhed  in  W ales 
in  this  century,  are  faid  to  have  been  eminent 
for  their  learning  as  well  as  piety ;  and  they 
probably  were  fo,  according  to  the  meafure  and 
tafte  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 

It  hath  been  keenly  difputed  by  the  Scotch 
and  Irifh  antiquaries,  whether  Columbanus,  a 
learned  monk  and  writer  of  the  fixth  century, 
was  bom  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  \  The  truth 
feems  to  be,  that  there  were  two  of  that  name, 
the  one  an  Irifhman,  and  bifhop  of  Laghlin ; 
the  other  a  Scotchman,  founder  of  the  abbey  of 
Luxevill  in  France,  and  of  that  of  Bobio  in 

8  Vide  Leland,  Bale,  Pits  de  Script.  Britan.  Ware  de  Sript. 
Hiber.  t.  i,  Mackenzie’s  Scotch  Writers,  p.  17. 
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Italy.  This  laft  was  educated  in  the  famous 
monaflery  of  Iona  j  from  whence  he  went  into 
France,  A.  D.  589,  accompanied  by  twelve  other 
monks,  and  there  founded  the  abbey  of  LuXevill, 
near  Befan^n,  which  he  governed  about  twenty 
years  with  great  reputation.  When  he  was  in 
this  ftation,  he  was  attacked  by  the  Pope,  Gre¬ 
gory  the  Great,  for  obferving  Eafter  at  a  different 
time  from  the  church  of  Rome,  and  wrote  feveral 
letters  and  tra&s  in  defence  of  his  own  pra&ice, 
and  that  of  his  country.  He  compofed,  for  the 
government  of  his  own  monks,  a  fyftem  of  laws, 
which  were  fo  fevere,  that  if  any  of  them  fmiled 
in  the  time  of  divine  fervice,  he  was  to  receive 
fifty  lalhes  with  a  whip.  By  another  of  thefe 
laws,  his  monks  were  obliged  to  meet  three  times 
every  night  in  the  church,  and  at  each  time  fo 
fmg  thirty-fix  pfalms  and  twelve  anthems.  If 
'  they  regularly  obferved  this  rule,  they  would  not 
be  much  difpofed  to  fmile.  Theoderic  king  of 
Trance  was  for  fome  time  a  great  admirer  of 
Columbanus ;  but  that  auftere  abbot  at  length 
offended  him  fo  much  by  the  feverity  of  his  re¬ 
proofs,  that  the  prince  obliged  him  to  quit  the 
kingdom.  After  fpending  a  few  years  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  in  labouring,  with  fome  fuccefs,  to  con¬ 
vert  the  people '  to  Chriftianity,  he  retired  in  his 
old  age  into  Lombardy ;  where  he  founded  the 
abbey  of  Bobio,  in  which  he  died  A.  D.  615  9. 
It  feems  to  be  quite  uuneceffary  to  fwell  this  part 

1  Mackenzie's  Scotch  Writers,  p.  17.  Murat.  Antiq.  t.  3.  p.816. 
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of  our  work  with  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
literati  of  this  moil  unhappy  and  benighted  age. 
For  though  fome  of  them  might  be  men  of  real 
genius;  yet  the  wretched  tafte  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived,  the  great  difficulty  of  procuring 
good  books  and  good  matters,  with  many  other 
difadvantages  under  which  they  laboured,  pre¬ 
vented  their  arriving  at  much  excellence  in  any 
of  the  fciences.  The  truth  is,  that  the  only  parts 
of  learning  that  were  much  cultivated  by  the  Bri- 
tifli  and  Scotch  clergy  of  this  century  were, — the 
Latin  language, — polemical  divinity, — and  eccle- 
fiaftical  law ;  and  a  very  fmall  portion  of  thefe 
was  fufficient  to  procure  any  one  the  chara&er  of 
a  very  learned  man. 

The  converfion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Chrif- 
tianity,  in  the  courfe  of  the  feventh  century, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  enlighten  their  minds, 
and  promote  the  interetts  of  learning,  as  well  as 
of  religion,  in  England.  Before  that  event,  there 
was  no  fuch  thing  as  learning,  or  any  means  of 
obtaining  it,  in  that  part  of  Britain  which  they 
inhabited,  which  was  involved  in  the  mod;  pro¬ 
found  darknefs.  Their  ancient  religion  was 
grofs  and  irrational  in  its  principles,  cruel  and 
fanguinary  in  its  ceremonies,  and  had  a  tendency 
to  infpire  them  with  nothing  but  a  brutal  con¬ 
tempt  of  death,  and  a  favage  delight  in  war. 
As  long,  therefore,  as  they  continued  in  the  be¬ 
lief  and  pra&ice  of  that  wretched  fuperftition, 
they  feem  to  have  been  incapable  either  of  fci- 
ence  or  civility ;  but  by  their  converfion  to  Chrif- 

6  tianity, , 
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tianity,  they  became  acceffible  to  both.  It  muft 
indeed  be  confeffed,  that  the  fyftem  of  Chrif- 
tianity  in  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  in¬ 
truded  at  their  converfion  was  far  from  being 
pure  and  genuine  ;  but  till  it  contained  many 
valuable  difcoveries,  concerning — the  perfections 
and  providence  of  the  one  living  and  true  God, — 
the  nature  of  religious  worlhip, — and  the  rules 
of  moral  conduct,  to  which  they  had  been  ab- 
folute  Grangers.  By  their  embracing  chriftia- 
nity,  they  were  naturally  led  to  enquiries  and 
fpeculations  on  thefe  and  various  other  fubjects, 
which  could  not  fail  both  to  enlighten  and  en¬ 
large  their  minds,  and  render  them  capable  both 
of  literary  and  religious  improvements.  Before 
their  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  feem  to  have  had  little  or  no  intercourfe 
except  in  the  way  of  hoftility,  with  any  other 
nations  who  could  inflrud  or  civilize  them  ;  but 
by  that  event  a  friendly  communication  was 
opened  between  them  and  Rome,  which  was 
then  the  chief  feat  of  learning  in  Europe10. 
Befides  all  this,  fuch  of  the  firfl  Anglo-Saxon 
converts  as  defigned  to  embrace  the  clerical  pro- 
feflion  (of  which  there  were  many),  were  obliged  to 
apply  to  fome  parts  of  learning,  to  qualify  them- 
felves  for  that  office ;  and  it  became  neceffary  to 
provide  fchools  for  their  inftru&ion.  The  truth 
of  thefe  obfervations  is  confirmed  by  many  un- 
queftionable  fads,  which  prove,  that  the  Engliffi 

,0  Murator.  Antiq.  t.  3.  p,  810. 
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began  to  pay  fome  attention  to  learning  (which 
they  had  before  neglected)  as  foon  as  they  were 
converted  to  Chriftianity.  The  firft  Chriftian 
king  in.  England  was  the  fir  ft  Englilh  legiilator 
who  committed  his  laws  to  writing  ll.  Sigbert 
king  of  the  Eaft-Angles,  immediately  after  his 
converfion,  founded  a  famous  fchool  for  the  edu- 
cation  of  youth  in  his  dominions,  A.  D.  630^ 
after  the  model  of  thofe  which  he  had  feen  in 
France,  and  at  Canterbury,  whence  he  brought 
teachers IZ.  In  a  word,  fome  of  the  Englilh 
clergy  in  the  end  of  this  and  in  the  next  cen¬ 
tury,  became  famous  for  their  learning,  and 
were  admired  by  all  Europe  as  prodigies  of  eru¬ 
dition  I3.  So  great  and  happy  a  change  did  the 
introduction  of  Chriftianity,  though  not  in  its 
pureft  form,  produce  in  the  mental  improve¬ 
ments  of  our  anceftors. 

Though  the  Englilh  began  to  apply  to  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  former  part  of  the  feventh  century, 
yet  it  was  near  the  conclufion  of  it  before  any 
of  them  acquired  much  literary  fame.  Ald- 
helni,  a  near  relation,  if  not  the  nephew,  of  Ina, 
king  of  the  Weft-Saxons,  was  the  firft  who  did 
fo.  Idaving  received  the  firft  part  of  his  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  fchool  which  one  Macdulf,  a  learned 
Scot,  had  fet  up  in  the  place  where  Malmfbury 
now  ftands,  he  travelled  into  France  and  Italy 
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for  his  improvement  l\  At  his  return  home,  Centvir. 


he  ftudied  fome  time  under  Adrian,  abbot  of 
St.  Auguftin’s  in  Canterbury,  the  moll  learned' 
profeffor  of  the  fciences  who  had  ever  been  in 
England  ,5.  In  thefe  different  feminaries  he  ac¬ 
quired  a  very  uncommon  frock  of  knowledge, 
and  beeame  famous  for  his  learning,  not  only  in 
England,  but  in  foreign  countries  ;  whence  fe- 
veral  learned  men  fent  their  writings  for  his 
perufal  and  correction ;  particularly  prince  Ar- 
civil,  a  fon  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  who  wrote 
many  pieces,  which  he  fent  to  Aldhelm,  “  in- 
44  treating  him  to  give  them  the  lafl  polifh,  by 
44  rubbing  off  their  Scotch  ruftA”  He  was 
the  firft  Englifhman  who  wrote  in  the  Latin 
language  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  and  compofed 
a  book  for  the  inltruction  of  his  countrymen  in 
the  profody  of  that  language.  Befides  this,  he 
wrote  feveral  other  treatifes  on  various  fubj eels  ^ 
fome  of  which  are  loft,  and  others  publifhed  by 
Martin  Delrio  and  Canifius  ,7.  Venerable  Bede, 
who  flourifhed  in  the  end  of  this  and  the  begin* 
-*ning  of  the  next  century,  gives  the  following 
character  of  Aldhelm :  “  He  wras  a  man  of  uni- 
44  verfal  erudition,  having  an  elegant  ftyle,  and 
44  being  wonderfully  well  acquainted  with  books, 
44  both  on  philolophical  and  religious  fubjeCts  IS.” 
King  Alfred  the  Great  declared,  that  Aldhelm 
was  the  belt  of  all  the  Saxon  poets,  and  that  a 
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favourite  fong,  which  was  univerfally  fung  in  his 
time,  near  two  hundred  years  after  its  author’s 
death,  was  of  his  compofidon  IQ.  When  he  was 
abbot  of  Malmfbury,  having  a  fine  voice,  and 
great  fkill  in  mufic  as  well  as  poetry,  and  ob- 
ferving  the  backwardnefs  of  his  barbarous  ^coun¬ 
trymen  to  liflen  to  grave  inftruCtions,  he  com- 
pofed  a  number  of  little  poems,  which  he  fung 
to  them  after  mafs  in  the  fweeteft  manner  j  by 
which  they  were  gradually  inftruCted  and  civil¬ 
ized  ao.  After  this  excellent  perfon  had  go¬ 
verned  the  monaflery  of  Malmfbury,  of  which 
he  was  the  founder,  about  thirty  years,  he  was 
made  bifhop  of  Shereburn,  where  he  died,  A.  D. 

7° 9  4‘* 

Though  Theodore,  who  was  advanced  to  the 
archbifhopric  of  Canterbury  A.  D.  668,  was  not 
an  Englifhman  by  birth  ;  yet  as  he  contributed 
fo  much  to  the  introduction  and  improvement  of 
learning  in  England,  he  merits  our  grateful  re¬ 
membrance  in  this  place.  This  excellent  pre¬ 
late,  who  was  a  native  of  Tarfus,  in  Cilicia,  and 
one  of  the  moll  learned  men  of  his  age,  being 
promoted  by  the  pope  to  the  government  of  the 
infant-church  of  England,  and  informed  of  the 
grofs  and  general  ignorance  of  the  people  of 
that  country,  refolved  to  promote  the  intereft  of 
ufeful  learning  amongft  them,  as  the  mod  ef¬ 
fectual  means  of  promoting  that  of  true  reii- 
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gion.  With  this  view  he  brought  with  him  from  Cent.  vir. 
Rome  a  valuable  collection  of  books,  and  feve-  "  J 
ral  profeflors  of  the  fciences,  particularly  abbot 
Adrian,  to  aflift  him  in  the  education  of  the 
Englilh  youth 22.  This  fcheme,  as  we  learn  from 
Bede,  was  crowned  with  the  greateft  fuccefs. 

44  Thefe  two  great  men  (Theodore  and  Adrian), 

44  excelling  in  all  parts  of  facred  and  civil  learn- 
44  ing,  colle£ted  a  great  multitude  of  fcholars, 

44  whom  they  daily  inftru&ed  in  the  fciences, 

44  reading  lectures  to  them  on  poetry,  aftronomy, 

44  and  arithmetic,  as  well  as  on  divinity  and  the 
44  holy  fcriptures 13.” 

The  circle  of  the  fciences  that  were  taught  sdencA 
and  ftudied  in  England  in  the  feventh  century,  this  cen- 
when  learning  was  in  its  infancy,  we  cannot  tury* 
fuppofe  to  have  been  very  large,  though  it  was 
not  really  fo  confined  as  we  might,  on  a  fu- 
perficial  view,  imagine.  Grammar,  particularly 
that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  was 
taught  and  ftudied  with  much  diligence  and  no 
little  fuccefs.  Venerable  Bede  affures  us,  that 
he  had  converfed  with  fome  of  the  fcholars  of 
Theodore  and  Adrian,  who  underftood  Greek 
and  Latin  as  well  as  they  did  their  native 
tongue 1+.  It  is  evident  from  the  works  of 
Aldhelm,  which  are  ftill  extant,  that  he  had 
read  the  moft  celebrated  authors  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  that  he  was  no  contemptible  critic 
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in  the  languages  in  which  thefe  authors  wrote. 
The  teftimony  of  a  cotemporary,  well  acquainted 
with  the  fubject,  is  always  moll  fatisfactory, 
when  it  can  be  obtained ;  and  therefore  the 
reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  with  the  following 
account  given  by  Aldhelm  himfelf,  in  a  letter 
-to  Hedda  bilhop  of  Winchefler,  of  the  fciences 
which  he  and  others  lludied  in  the  fchool  of 
Canterbury.  “  I  confefs,  moft  reverend  father, 
te  that  I  had  refolded,  if  circumftances  would 
<c  permit,  to  fpend  the  approaching  Chriftmas 
“  in  the.  company  of  my  relations,  and  to  en- 
«  joy,  for  fome  time,  the  felicity  of  your  con- 
<c  verfation.  But  fmce  I  now  find  it  will  be 
“  impofiible  for  me  to  accomplilh  that  defign, 
«  for  various  reafons,  which  the  bearer'  of  this 
letter  will  communicate,  I  hope  you  will  -have 
“  the  goodnefs  to  excufe  my  not  waiting  upon 
“  you  as  I  intended.  The  truth  is,  that  there 
iC  is  a  neceffity  for  fpending  a  great  deal  of  time 
“  in  this  feat  of  learning,  efpeciaily  for  one  who 
<£  is  inflamed  with  the  love  of  reading,  and  is 
“  earneftly  defirous,  as  I  am,  of  being  inti- 
<c  mately  acquainted  with  all  the  fecrefe  of  the 
«  Roman  jurifprudence.  Befides,  there  is  ano- 
«  ther  ftudy  in  which  I  am  engaged,  which  is 
<c  Hill  more  tedious  and  perplexing,- — to  make 
<c  myfelf  mailer  of  all  the  rules  of  a  hundred 
“  different  kinds  of  verfes,  and  of  the  mufical 
“  modulations  of  words  and  fyllables.  This 
«  lludy  is  rendered  more  difficult,  and  almofl 
“  inextricable,  by  the  great  fcarcity  of  able 
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teachers.  Bat  it  would  far  exceed  the  bounds 
“  cf  a  familiar  letter  to  explain  this  matter 
u  fully,  and  lay  open  all  the  fecrets  of  the  art 
44  of  metre,  concerning  letters,  fylables,  poetic 
“  feet  and  figures,  verfes,  tones,  time,  &c. 

te  Add  to  this  the  doctrine  of  the  feven  divi- 

u  fions  of  poetry,  with  all  their  variations,  and 
44  what  number  of  feet  every  different  kind  of 
44  verfe  muft  confifl  of.  The  perfect  knowledge 
*4  of  all  this,  and  feveral  other  things  of  the  like 
<c  kind,  cannot,  I  imagine,  be  acquired  in  a 

“  fhort  fpace  of  time.  But  what  fhall  I  fay  of 

arithmetic,  whofe  long  and  intricate  calcula- 
44  tions  are  fufficient  to  overwhelm  the  mind, 
a!nd  threw  it  into  defpair  ?  For  my  own  part, 
“  all  the  labour  of  my  former  ftudies,  by  which 
ec  I  had  made  myfelf  a  complete  mailer  of  fe- 
sc  veral  fciences,  was  trifling,  in  comparifon  of 
4t  what  this  cofi  me ;  fo  that  I  may  fay  with  St. 
“  Jerome,  upon  a  fimilar  occafion, — Before  I 
“  entered  upon  that  itudy,  I  thought  myfelf  a 
u  mailer ;  but  then  I  found  I  was  but  a  learner. 
*e  — However,  by  the  bleffing  of  God,  and  af- 
“  fiduous  reading,  I  have  at  length  evercorne 
44  the  greateft  difficulties,  and  found  out  the 
<{  method  of  calculating  fuppofitions,  which  are 
“  called  the  parts  of  a  number.  I  believe  it 
44  will  be  better  to  fay  nothing  at  ail  of  afiro- 
44  nomy,  the  zodiac,  and  its  twelve  figns  re- 
44  volving  in  the  ireavens,  which  require  a  long 
44  il’uflration,  than  to  difgrace  that  noble  art  by 
44  too  fhort  and  imperfedt  an  account ;  efpecially 
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Cent.  vii.  te  as  there  are  forae  parts  of  it,  as  altrology,  and 
“  the  perplexing  calculation  of  horofcopes,  which 
“  require  the  hand  of  a  mailer  to  do  them  juf- 
«  tice25.”  This  account  of  the  fludies  of  the 
youth  of  England  who  applied  to  learning,  as  it 
was  written  by  one  of  themfelves,  exactly  eleven* 
hundred  years  ago,  is  really  curious,  though  we 
have  no  reafon  to  conclude  that  it  contains  a 
complete  enumeration  of  all  the  fciences  that 
were  then  cultivated  in  England,  but  only  of 
thofe  in  the  lludy  of  which  the  writer  was  then 
engaged.  Archbilhop  Theodore  read  lectures 
on  medicine;  but  Bede  hath  preferved  one  of 
his  do&rines,  which  doth  not  ferve  to  give  us  a 
very  high  idea  of  his  knowledge  in  that  art,  viz. 
u  That  it  was  very  dangerous  to  perform  phlebo- 
“  tomy  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  moon ;  becaufe 
ic  both  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  the  tides  of 
«  the  fea,  were  then  upon  the  increafe26.”  Mu- 
fie,  logic,  rhetoric,  &c.  were  then  taught  and 
{tudied ;  but  in  fo  imperfect  a  manner,  that  it  is 
unneceffary  to  be  more  particular  in  oui  account 
of  them. 

As  the  youth  in  thofe  parts  of  England  whichi 
jnunanes  cmbracect  the  Chriltian  religion,  began  to 

AS*  appiy  to  learning  with  fome  eagernefs  in  the  fe- 
venth  century,  feveral  fchools  were  then  ella- 
blilhed  for  their  inltru&ion.  One  of  the  moll 
illultrious  of  thofe  fchools  was  that  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  founded  by  Augultin,  the  apollle  of  tne 
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Engliih,  and  his  companions,  and  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  archbifhop  Theodore 17.  In  this 
fchool  a  library  was  alfo  founded,  and  enriched 
from  time  to  time  with  many  valuable  books, 
brought  from  Rome  by  Auguftin,  Theodore, 
and  others :  and  here  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
prelates  and  abbots  who  flourifhed  in  England 
in  this  century  received  their  education.  Sig- 
bert,  who  was  advanced  to  the  throne  of  Eaft- 
Anglia,  A.  D.  631,  having  lived  fome  years  an 
exile  in  France,  was  there  converted  to  Chrif- 
tianity,  and  inftru&ed  in  feveral  branches  of 
learning,  for  which  he  had  a  tafte.  After  his 
acceflion  to  the  throne  of  his  anceftors,  he  la¬ 
boured  with  great  earneftnefs  to  promote  the 
conversion  and  inftruction  of  his  fubjefts.  With 
this  view,  he  inftituted  a  fchool  in  his  domi¬ 
nions,  in  imitation  of  thofe  which  he  had  feen 
in  France  and  at  Canterbury ;  from  which  laft 
place  he  was  furailhed  with  profeffors  by  arch- 
bilhop  Honorius,  who  approved  of  the  defign 2S. 
As  the  place  where  this  ancient  feminary  of  learn¬ 
ing  was  eftablifhed  is  not  mentioned  by  Bede,  it 
hath  been  the  occahon  of  a  controverfy  between 
the  two  famous  univerfities  of  England ;  the  ad¬ 
vocates  for  the  fuperior  antiquity  of  the  one  con¬ 
tending  that  it  was  at  Cambridge,  while  thofe 
who  favour  the  other  think  it  more  probable  that 
it  was  at  Dumnoc  (Dunwich),  which  was  the 

17  Beds  Opera  a  J.  Smith  edita,  Append.  N°  14. 
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Cent.  vii.  capital  of  that  little  kingdom,  and  alfo  the  feat 
of  its  bilhops “  Non  noftrum  eft  tantas  com- 
“  ponere  lites.”  The  learned  reader  would  be 
furprifed,  if  he  heard  nothing  in  this  place 
of  the  two  famous  fchools  of  Creeklade  and 
Lechlade,  which  are  faid  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  companions  of  Brute  the  Trojan,  to  have 
flourilhed  through  many  ages,  and  to  have  been 
transferred  to  Oxford  (nobody  can  tell  how  or 
when),  and  to  have  given  birth  to  that  cele¬ 
brated  univerfity  3<\  But  it  would  be  very  im¬ 
proper  to  fwell  this  work  with  a  heap  of  fabu¬ 
lous  tales,  equally  abfurd  and  contradictory. 
Several  monafteries  were  founded  in  different 
parts  of  England  in  the  courfe  of  this  century ; 
and  in  each  of  thefe  a  fchool  was  opened  for  the 
education  of  youth :  fo  that,  as  Bede  obferves, 
thefe  were  happy  and  enlightened  times,  in 
comparifon  of  thofe  which  had  preceded 
<c  them ;  for  none  wanted  teachers  who  were 
c{  willing  to  be  inftruCted  3,.,>  In  one  of  thefe 
monafteries,  Bede  himfelf,  the  great  luminary  of 
England,  and  of  the  Chriftian  world,  in  the  end 
of  this  and  beginning  of  the  next  century,  had 
his  education. 

The  ftate  of  learning  among  the  Scots  and 
Britons  was  much  the  fame  in  this  as  it  had  been 
in  the  former  century ;  and  feveral  perfons  not 
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unlearned,  according  to  the  meafure  of  the  times 
in  which  they  lived,  flourilhed  in  both  countries 
in  this  period.  Dinothus,  who  was  abbot  of  the 
famous  monaflery  of  Bangor  in  Flintlhire,  and 
flourilhed  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  is 
faid  to  have  been  a  man  of  uncommon  eloquence 
and  learning ;  and  as  fuch  was  chofen  by  the 
Britilh  clergy  to  be  their  advocate  in  a  con-, 
ference  with  Augullin  archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 
and  his  clergy  A.  D.  601  ;  a  choice  which 
feems  to  have  been  well  made.  When  Augullin 
prelfed  the  Britilh  clergy  to  make  their  fubmif- 
fions  to  the  pope,  and  acknowledge  himfelf  as 
their  archbilhop,  Dinothus  replied,  with  much 
fpirit  and  good  fenfe,  “  Be  it  known  unto  you 
“  with  certainty,  that  we  are  all  willing  to  be 
“  obedient  and  fubiedt  to  the  church  of  God,  to 
“  the  pope  of  Rome,  and  to  every  good  Chrif- 
“  tian,  as  far  as  to  love  every  one  in  his  degree, 
“  in  perfect  charity,  and  to  help  every  one  of 
<c  them  by  word  and  deed  to  be  the  children  of 
<c  God ;  and  other  obedience  than  this  I  do  not 
“  know  to  be  due  to  him  whom  ye  call  the 
“  pope  ;  and  this  obedience  we  are  ready  to  pay 
“  to  him,  and  to  every  Chrillian,  continually. 
“  Befides,  we  are  already  under  the  government 
*£  of  the  bifhop  of  Caerleon,  who  is  our  fpi- 
“  ritual  guide  under  God31.”  Nennius  abbot 
of  Banchor,  who  wrote  a  hillory  of  the  Britons, 
which  hath  been  often  printed,  Kentegem, 
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founder  of  the  church  of  Glafgow,  and  feverai 
others  of  the  fame  clafs,  flourilhed  among  the 
Scots  and  Britons  in  this  century  ;  but  none  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  fo  eminent  for  their 
learning  as  to  merit  a  place  in  the  general  hiflory 
of  their  country.  It  is  only  proper  to  obferve, 
that  after  the  deftru&ion  of  the  famous  monaf- 
tery  of  Banchor,  A.  D.  613,  which  had  been  a 
kind  of  univerfity  for  the  education  of  the  Bri- 
tilh  youth,  learning  declined  very  fenfibly  among 
the  pofterity  of  the  ancient  Britons  ;  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  increafmg  miferies  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  is  the  reafon  that  we  fhall  henceforth  meet 
with  very  few  of  that  unhappy  people  who  were 
eminent  for  their  learning. 

One  thing  that  greatly  retarded  the  progrefs 
of  learning  among  the  Englifh,  and  made  the 
acquisition  of  literary  knowledge  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  in  this  century,  was  the  prodigious  fcar- 
city  of  books,  which  had  been  either  carried 
away  by  the  Romans,  or  fo  entirely  deflroyed  by 
the  Scots,  Piets,  and  Saxons,  that  it  is  a  little 
uncertain  whether  there  was  fo  much  as  one  book 
left  in  England  before  the  arrival  of  Auguftin. 
Nor  was  this  deficiency  eafily  fupplied,  as  there 
was  a  neceflity  of  bringing  them  all  from  foreign 
countries,  and  chiefly  from  Rome,  where  they 
could  not  be  procured  without  great  difficulty, 
and  a  mo  ft  incredible  expence.  One  example 
will  be  fufficient  to  give  the  reader  fome  idea  of 
the  price  of  books  in  England  in  this  century. 
Benedict  Bifcop,  founder  of  the  monaflery  of 
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Weremouth  in  Northumberland,  made  no  fewer 
than  five  journies  to  Rome  to  purchafe  books, 
veffels,  vellments,  and  other  ornaments,  for  his 
monadery;  by  which  he  collecled  a  very  va¬ 
luable  library ;  for  one  book  out  of  which  (a 
volume  on  cofmography),  king  Aldfred  gave 
him  an  eflate  of  eight  hides,  or  as  much  land  as 
eight  ploughs  could  labour33.  This  bargain 
was  concluded  by  Benedict  with  the  king  a  little 
before  his  death,  A.  D.  690 ;  and  the  book  was 
delivered,  and  the  eflate  received  by  his  fucceffor 
abbot  Ceolfred.  At  this  rate,  none  but  kings, 
bifhops,  and  abbots,  could  be  poffefTed  of  any 
books ;  which  is  the  reafon  that  there  were  then 
no  fchools  but  in  kings’  palaces,  bifliops’  feats, 
or  monafleries.  This  wus  alfo  one  reafon  why 
learning  was  then  wholly  confined  to  princes, 
priefls,  and  a  very  few  of  the  chief  nobility. 

The  eighth  century  feems,  upon  the  whole,  to 
have  been  the  mod  dark  and  difmal  part  of  that 
long  night  of  ignorance  and  barbarifin  that  fuc- 
ceeded  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  This  is 
acknowledged  by  all  the  writers  of  literary  hif- 
tory,  who  reprefent  the  nations  on  the  continent 
as  in  danger  of  finking  into  the  favage  date, 
and  lofing  the  fmall  remains  of  learning  that 
had  hitherto  fubfided  amongd  them  3\  Even 
at  Rome,  which  had  long  been  the  feat  of  learn¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  empire,  the  lad  glimmerings  of 
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the  lamp  of  fcience  were  on  the  point  of  ex¬ 
piring,  and  the  pretended  literati  wrote  in  the 
moft  barbarous  manner,  without  regarding  the 
plaineft  rules  of  grammar,  ufmg  fuch  phrafes  as 
thefe  : — Ut  inter  els  dififenfio  fiat ,  et  di-vifis  inve- 
niantur^—Una  cum  ovine s  JBenebentani,  &c. 3S. 
France  was  ftill  in  a  worfe  condition,  if  poflible, 
in  this  refpecl :  for  when  Charlemagne,  as  we 
are  told  by  one  of  his  hiftorians,  began  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  reftoration  of  learning,  A.  D.  787, 
the  ftudy  of  the  liberal  arts  had  quite  ceafed  in 
that  kingdom,  and  he  was  obliged  to  bring  all 
his  teachers  from  other  countries3”.  We  may 
judge,  that  the  ftate  of  learning  in  Spain,  at 
this  time,  was  no  better,  by  their  being  obliged 
to  make  canons  againft  ordaining  men  priefts  or 
bilhops  who  could  neither  read,  nor  ling  pfalms 37. 
This  deplorable  decline  of  learning  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  was  partly  owing  to  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  Lombards  in  Italy,  and  the  incurhons  of  the 
Saracens  in  France  and  Spain,  and  partly  to  a 
wrong  turn  that  had  been  given  to  the  ftudies  of 
the  clergy  in  all  thefe  countries.  Ever  ftnce  the 
reformation  that  had  been  made  in  the  mufic  of 
the  church  by  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  end  of 
the  fixth  and  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  cen¬ 
tury,  great  attention  had  been  given  to  that  art, 
till  by  degrees  it  became  almoft  the  only  thing  to 
which  the  clergy  applied,  to  the  total  negleft  of 
all  feverer  ftudies.  A  great  number  of  treatifes 

:  s  Murator  Antiq.  f.  3.  p.  81 1.  3®  Id.  ibid, 

37  Eruckeri Hift.  Philcfoph,  t.  3.  p.  571. 
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were  written  by  the  fathers  of  the  church  on 
this  fubject,  and  the  bed  finger  was  efteemed  the 
mod  learned  man 3S.  When  Charlemagne  vi- 
fited  Rome,  A.  D.  786,  the  French  clergy  in  his 
retinue  were  fo  proud  of  their  own  finging,  that 
they  challenged  the  Roman  clergy  to  a  mufical 
combat.  The  Romans,  after  calling  the  French 
fools,  rudics,  blockheads,  and  many  other  ill 
names,  accepted  the  challenge,  and  obtained  a 
complete  vi&ory,  to  the  great  mortification  of  their 
antagonids 39. 

When  the  mufes  were  thus  expelled  from  all 
the  countries  on  the  continent,  they  found  an 
afylum  in  the  Britilh  Ifles,  where  feveral  perfons 
applied  to  the  dudy  of  the  fciences,  with  great 
ardour,  and  no  little  fuccefs.  The  fchools  eda- 
blilhed  by  archbilhop  Theodore  at  Canterbury, 
and  by  king  Sigbert  in  Ead-Anglia,  had  pro¬ 
duced  fome  good  fcholars ;  who  being  advanced 
to  the  highed  dations,  both  in  church  and  date, 
became  great  encouragers  of  learning ;  which, 
having  all  the  charms  of  novelty,  was  purfued 
by  feveral  ingenious  men  with  uncommon  dili¬ 
gence.  Ina  king  of  Welfex,  Offa  king  of  Mer¬ 
cia,  Aldfrid  king  of  Northumberland,  and  fe¬ 
veral  other  princes  who  flourilhed  in  this  period, 
were  great  patrons  of  learning  and  learned  men, 
who  enjoyed  much  tranquillity,  and  were  fur- 
nilhed  with  books,  in  the  monaderies  that  were 
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Cent.vm.  then  founded.  All  thefe  circumftances  con-? 

curring,  occafioned  a  tranfient  gleam  of  light  to 
arife  in  England  in  the  eighth  century ;  which, 
it  mull  be  confefled,  would  not  have  appeared 
very  bright,  if  it  had  not  been  both  preceded 
and  followed  by  fuch  profound  darknefs.  It 
was  to  this  period  that  Alfred  the  Great  alludes 
in  the  following,  palTages  of  his  famous  letter  to 
Wulfseg  bifhop  of  London :  44  I  muff  inform 
44  you,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  often  revolve  ip 
44  my  mind  the  many  learned  and  wife  men  who 
44  formerly  flourifhed  in  the  Englilh  nation,  both 
44  among  the  clergy  and  laity.  How  happy  were 
44  thofe  times !  Then  the  princes  governed  their 

44  fubjedts  with  great  wifdom,  according  to  the 

45  word  of  Gcd,  and  became  famous  for  their 
44  wife  and  upright  adminiftration.  Then  the 
44  clergy  were  equally  diligent  in  reading,  ftu- 
44  dying,  and  teaching ;  and  this  country  was  fo 
44  famous  for  learning,  that  many  came  hither 
44  from  foreign  parts  to  be  inftrudted.  Then 
44  (before  all  was  fpoiled  and  burnt)  the 
44  churches  and  monafteries  were  filled  with  li- 

46  braries  of  excellent  books  in  feveral  lan- 
44  guages. — When  I  refected  on  this,  I  fome- 
44  times  wondered  that  thofe  learned  men,  who 
44  were  fpread  over  all  England,  had  not  tranf- 
44  lated  the  belt  of  thefe  books  into  their  native 
44  tongue.  But  then  I  prefently  anfwered  myr 
44  felf,  that  thofe  wife  men  could  not  imagine, 
44  that  ever  learning  would  be  fo  much  neglected 
44  as  to  make  this  necefiary,  and  believed,  that 

44  the 
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s‘  the  more  languages  were  underftood,  the 
“  more  learning  would  abound  in  any  country  4V’ 
To  give  the  reader  a  juft  idea  of  the  ftate  of 
learning  in  this  period,  of  which  this  great 
prince  entertained  fo  high  an  opinion,  it  will  be 
necefiary  to  give  a  fhort  fketch  of  the  perfonal 
hiftory,  and  learned  labours  of  a  few  who  weye 
moft  eminent  for  their  erudition,  and  from  their 
works  to  collect  what  fciences  were  then  culti¬ 
vated,  and  to  what  degree  of  perfection  they 
were  brought. 

Tobias  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  who  flourifhed  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  after  having 
ftudied  feveral  years  in  the  monaftery  of  Glaffon- 
bury,  finilhed  his  education  at  Canterbury,  under 
archbifliop  Theodore,  and  his  coadjutor  abbot 
Adrian.  In  this  famous  fchool,  as  we  are  told 
by  his  cotemporary  Bede,  he  made  great  profi¬ 
ciency  in  all  parts  of  learning,  both  civil  and 
eccleftaftical :  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
became  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  native 
tongue 41 :  an  attainment  not  very  common  in 
more  enlightened  times.  All  the  works  of  this 
learned  prelate  perilhed  in  the  fubfequent  depre¬ 
dations  of  the  Danes  4\ 

Beda  the  prefbyter,  commonly  called  venerable 
Bede ,  though  he  never  attained  to  any  higher 
ftation  in  the  church  than  that  of  a  fimple  monk, 
was  the  great  luminary  of  England,  and  of  the 
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Cent.vm.  Chriftian  world,  in  this  century.  This  excellent 
w  perfon  was  born  at  Weremouth,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Northumberland,  A.  D.  672,  and  educated 
in  the  monaftery  of  St.  Peter,  founded  at  that 
place  about  two  years  after  his  birth,  by  the 
famous  Benedict  Bifcop,  one  of  the  molt  learned 
men  and  greateft  travellers  of  his  age43.  Bede 
enjoyed  great  advantages  in  this  monaftery  for 
the  acquifition  of  knowledge;  having  the  ufe  of 
an  excellent  library,  which  had  been  colle&ed 
by  the  founder  of  his  travels,  and  the  afliftance 
of  the  beft  mafters.  Abbot  Benedift  himfelf, 
Ceolfred  his  fucceffor,  and  St.  John  of  Beverley, 
were  all  his  preceptors,  and  took  much  pleafure 
in  teaching  one  who  profited  fo  much  by  their 
inftru&ions 44.  Thefe  favourable  circumftances 
concurring  with  an  excellent  genius,  an  ardent 
third  for  knowledge,  and  unwearied  diligence  in 
the  puffuit  of  it,  enabled  him  to  make  uncom¬ 
mon  progrefs.  Being  no  lefs  pious  than  he  was 
learned,  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  year  of  his  age,  by  John  of  Beverley,  then 
bifhop  of  Hexham,  afterwards  archbifhop  of 
York.  It  feems  to  have  been  about  this  time 
that  he  removed  from  the  monaftery  of  St.  Peter’s 
at  Weremouth,  where  he  had  been  educated,  to 
that  of  St.  Paul’s  at  Iarrow,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Tyne,  then  newly  founded  by  the  fame 
Benedict.  In  this  monaftery  of  Iarrow  he  fpent 

+3  Bed.  ad  fin.  Epitom.  Kid.  F.cclef.  et  in  Vita  Abbat.  Weremouth,. 
4*  Bale  de  Script.  Britan,  p.  Q'f, 
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the  remainder  of  his  life,  employing  all  his  time 
(as  he  himfelf  acquaints  us)  in  performing  the 
offices  of  devotion  in  the  church,  teaching,  read¬ 
ing,  and  writing 4S.  At  the  age  of  thirty,  A.  D. 
702,  he  was  ordained  a  prieft  by  the  fame  pious 
prelate  from  whom  he  had  received  deacon’s 
orders4*.  Though  Bede  contented  himfelf  with 
living  in  a  humble  ftation,  in  a  little  monaftery, 
and  obfeure  corner  of  the  world,  the  fame  of  his 
learning  had  by  this  time  fpread  over  all  Europe, 
and  the  fovereign  pontiff  was  delirous  of  his 
company  and  advice  in  the  government  of  the 
church.  This  appears  from  the  following  paf- 
fage  of  a  letter  from  pope  Sergius  to  Ceolfred 
abbot  of  Weremouth  and  Iarrow: — 44  Some 
44  queftions  have  arifen  concerning  ecclefialtical 
44  affairs,  which  require  the  moll  ferious  exami- 
44  nation  of  men  of  the  greateft  learning.  I  there- 
64  fore  befeech  and  require  you,  by  the  love  of 
44  God,  by  your  regard  to  religion,  and  by  the 
44  obedience  which  you  owe  to  the  univerfal 
44  church,  that  you  do  not  refufe  to  comply  with 
44  our  prefent  requifition,  but,  without  delay, 
44  fend  to  the  apoftles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  me 
44  Beda,  the  pious  fervant  of  God,  a  prefbyter 
44  in  your  monaltery.  You  may  depend  upon 
44  it,  that  he  ffiall  be  fent  back  to  you,  as  foon 
44  as  the  folemnities  of  thefe  confultations  are 
44  happily  ended.  Confider,  I  befeech  you,  that 
44  whatever  good  may,  on  this  occafion,  be 

45  Bed.  ad  fin.  F.pit.  Hift.  Ecdef.  V>  Id,  ibid. 
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6t  done  to  the  univerfal  church,  by  means  of  his 
“  excellent  wifdom,  will  redound  particularly  to 
<£  the  honour  and  advantage  of  you  and  your 
<c  monaftery 47.”  A  noble  teftimony  of  the  high 
opinion  that  was  entertained  of  the  wifdom  and 
learning  of  our  humble  prefbyter  in  the  court  of 
Rome.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  Bede’s  own 
teftimony,  that  he  did  not  go  to  Rome  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  requifttion,  which  was  probably 
owing  to  the  death  of  pope  Sergius,  which  hap¬ 
pened  foon  after  he  had  written  the  above  letter 
The  induftry  of  this  excellent  perfon  in  acquir¬ 
ing  knowledge  was  fo  very  great,  that  he  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  every  branch  of  literature  that  it 
was  poftible  for  any  man  to  acquire  in  the  age  and 
circumftances  in  which  he  lived ;  nor  was  his 
diligence  in  communicating  this  knowledge, 
both  to  his  cotemporaries  and  to  pofterity,  lefs 
remarkable.  This  appears  from  the  prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  works  which  he  compofed,  on 
fo  great  a  variety  of  fubjects,  that  we  may  almoft 
venture  to  affirm  they  contain  all  the  learning 
that  was  then  known  in  the  world.  Thefe  works 
have  been  often  publiffied  in  different  cities  of 
Europe,  as  Paris,  Baftl,  Cologne,  Sic. ;  but 
never  in  any  part  of  Britain,  to  which  the  author 
was  fo  great  an  honour.  The  only  complete 
^.edition  of  Beda’s  works  that  I  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examining  is  that  at  Cologne,  A.  D. 

47  G.  Malmf.  de  Gsft,  Reg.  Angl.  1.  j.  c.  3. 

49  See  Eiographia  Britannica,  artic.  Eida, 
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1612,  in  eight  volumes  in  folio.  It  would  re-  c.nt.Virr. 
quire  a  large  work  to  give  the  reader  even  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  erudition  contained  in  thefe 
volumes;  and  therefore  he  muft  be  contented 
with  the  catalogue  of  the  feveral  treatifes  con¬ 
tained  in  them,  which  he  will  find  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix  49.  This  will  at  lead  make  him  acquainted 
with  the  fubjedls  on  which  this  great  man  em¬ 
ployed  his  pen.  Many  writers,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  have  bellowed  the  higheft  encomiums 
on  the  genius  and  learning  of  Bede.  “  How 
ti  much  (fays  one  of  the  bell  judges  of  literary 
“  merit)  was  Beda  dillinguilhed  amongll  the 
“  Britifh  monks,  who,  to  fay  the  truth,  was 
“  not  only  the  moll  learned  of  them,  but,  the 
“  age  in  which  he  lived  confidered,  of  the  whole 
<c  wedern  world s°.”  This  character,  fo  honour¬ 
able  to  Bede,  is  confirmed  by  many  perfons  of  the 
great  ell  name  in  the  republic  of  letters;  while 
lome  few  have  fpoke  ol  him  in  a  drain  not  quite 
fo  favourable  5‘.  But  thefe  lad  appear  plainly 
not  to  have  confidered  the  date  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  and  the  difadvantages  under 
which  he  laboured,  comparing  him,  not  with  his 
own  cotemporaries,  but  with  the  learned  men  of 
the  lad  and  prefent  century ;  which  is  unjud. 

After  this  moded  and  humble  prelbyter,  the 
great  ornament  of  his  age  and  of  his  country,- 
had  fpent  a  long  life  in  the  diligent  purfuit  and 
communication  of  ufeful  knowledge,  and  in  the 

49  Append.  N°  4.  5°  Conrin.  de  Antitpjit.  Acad.  Differt.  3. 
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practice  of  every  virtue,  he  died  in  his  cell  at 
Iarrow,  in  a  moll  devout  and  pious  manner, 
May  2 6,  A.  D.  735  5\  The  greated  blemifh, 
or  rather  weaknefs,  of  this  great  man,  was  his 
credulity,  and  too  eafy  belief  of  the  many  legen¬ 
dary  (lories  of  miracles  which  he  hath  inferted  in 
his  eccledadical  hillory :  but  this  was  fo  much 
the  character  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  that 
it  required  more  than  human  fagacity  and 
flrength  of  mind  to  guard  againft  it.  He  was 
called  the  wife  Saxon ,  by  his  cotemporaries, 
and  venerable  Beda  by  poflerity ;  and  as  long  as 
great  modedy,  piety,  and  learning,  united  in 
one  chara&er,  are  the  objefts  of  veneration 
amongd  mankind,  the  memory  of  Beda  mull  be 
revered. 

Decline  of  The  remarkable  decline  of  learning  in  Eng- 
af ter  the "  land  after  the  death  of  Beda  is  painted  in  very 
Bede  °f  ftrong  colours  by  one  of  the  bed  of  our  ancient 

hiflorians.  “  The  death  of  Beda  was  fatal  to 
“  learning,  and  particularly  to  hillory,  in  Eng- 
“  land ;  infomuch  that  it  may  be  faid,  that 
“  almoft  all  knowledge  of  pad  events  was  buried 
“  in  the  fame  grave  with  him,  and  hath  cori- 
“  tinued  in  that  condition  even  to  our  times. 
iC  There  was  not  fo  much  as  one  Englifhman 
“  left  behind  him,  who  emulated  the  glory 
“  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  dudies,  imitated 
<c  his  example,  or  purfued  the  path  to  know- 
6C  ledge  which  he  had  pointed  out.  A  few  in- 

S*  Simeon  Dunelm.  1.  3.  c.  7.  W,  Malmf.  1.  x.  c,  3. 
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deed  of  his  furvivors  were  good  men,  and  not  Ctnt.viiL 
“  unlearned ;  but  they  generally  fpent  their  ' 

“  lives  in  an  inglorious  filence ;  while  the  far 
44  greateft  number  funk  into  floth  and  ignorance, 

44  until  by  degrees  the  love  of  learning  was  quite 
44  extinguilhed  in  this  ifland  for  a  long  time  53.” 

Several  other  caufes,  befides  the  death  of  Beda, 
contributed  to  bring  on  this  deplorable  ignorance 
and  neglect  of  learning ;  particularly,  frequent 
civil  wars,  and  the  definitive  depredations  of  the 
Danes  j  who,  being  Pagans,  deftroyed  the  monaf- 
teries,  burnt  their  libraries,  and  killed  or  difperfed 
the  monks,  who  were  the  only  ftudents  in  thofe  un¬ 
happy  times. 

A  few  of  the  friends  of  Beda,  who  furvived  him,  Lives  of 
fupported  the  declining  interefts  of  learning  for  a  j^c*p  of 
little  time,  and  on  that  account  are  entitled  to  a  Hexham, 
place  in  this  part  of  our  work.  The  molt  con-  ben  arch, 
fiderable  of  thefe  was  Acca  bifhop  of  Hexham,  y^p  ot 
and  Egbert  archbifhop  of  York.  Both  thefe 
prelates  were  good  fcholars  for  the  times  in  which 
they  flourifhed,  generous  patrons  of  learning  and 
learned  men,  and  great  collectors  of  books. 

Acca  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  in  church-mufic ; 
both  which  branches  of  learning,  then  in  the 
highefl  efteem,  he  acquired  at  Rome 54.  Egbert, 
who  was  brother  to  Eadbert  king  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  founded  a  noble  library  at  York,  for 
the  advancement  of  learning.  Alcuinus,  who 

Si  W.  Malmf.  1,  1,  c.  3.  SK  Bed,  Hift,  Ecclef.  1.  5.  c.  20. 
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fpeaks  of  it  in  feveral  of  his  letters,  as  one  of  the 
mod  choice  and  valuable  collections  of  books  then 
in  the  world.  In  a  letter  to  Eambald,  a  fuc- 
cefibr  of  Egbert  in  the  fee  of  York,  he  exprefieth 
himfelf  in  this  manner :  44  I  thank  God,  my  mod 
44  dear  fon,  that  I  have  lived  to  lee  your  exalta- 
44  tion  to  the  government  of  that  church  in  which 
44  I  was  educated,  and  to  the  cudody  of  that 
44  inedimable  treafure  of  learning  and  wifdom 
44  which  my  beloved  mader  archbifhop  Egbert 
44  left  to  his  fucceffors  ii.”  44  O  that  I  had  (fays 
46  he  in  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Charlemagne) 
44  the  ufe  of  thofe  admirable  books  on  all  parts 
44  of  learning  which  I  enjoyed  in  my  native 
44  country,  collected  by  the  indudry  of  my  be- 
44  loved  mader  Egbert.  May  it  pleafe  your 
44  imperial  Majedy,  in  your  great  wifdom,  to 
44  permit  me  to  fend  fome  of  our  youth  to 
44  tranfcribe  the  mod  valuable  books  in  that 
44  library,  and  thereby  tranfplant  the  flowers  of 
44  Britain  into  France56.”  It  may  be  fome  fatis- 
faCtion  to  the  learned  reader  to  perufe  the  poeti¬ 
cal  catalogue  of  this  ancient  library,  which  he 


will  find  below  5YJ 


Alcuinus, 


56  Id,  ihid. 


55  W.  Malmf.  1.  r.  c.  3. 


S7  Alcuinus's  Catalogue  of  Arcblijhop  Egbert's  library  at  Tori, 
Illic  invenies  veterum  veitigia  Patruin  j 
CViidqnid  habet  pro  fe  Latio  Romanus  in  orbe, 
Grsecia  vel  quidquid  tranfmifit  clara  Latinis: 
Idaibraicus  ve)  quod  nopulus  bibit  imbre  fuperno. 
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Alcuinus,  the  writer  of  thefe  epiflles,  flouriihed  Cent.  vm. 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  century,  and  was  very  Life  of 
famous  for  his  genius  and  erudition.  He  was  Alcumus* 
born  in  the  north  of  England,  and  educated  at 
York,  under  the  direction  of  archbilhop  Egbert, 
as  we  learn  from  his  own  letters,  in  which  he 
frequently  calls  that  great  prelate  his  beloved 
mailer,  and  the  clergy  of  York  the  companions 
of  his  youthful  lludies  sS.  As  he  furvived  vene¬ 
rable  Bede  about  feventy  years,  it  is  hardly 
poffible  that  he  could  have  received  any  part 
of  his  education  under  him,  as  fome  writers  of 

Africa  lucifluo  vel  quidquid  lumine  fparfit. 

Quod  Pater  Hieronymus,  quod  fenfit  Hilarius,  atque 
Ambrofius  Praeful,  fimul  Auguftinus,  et  ipfe 
Sanftus  Athanafius,  quod  Orofius  edit  avitus: 

Quidquid  Gregorius  fumnrus  doeet,  et  Leo  Papa  ; 

Bafilius  quklquid,  Fulgentius  atque  corufcant, 

Cafliodorus  item,  Chryloltonrus  atque  Johannes  ; 

Quidquid  et  Athelmus  docuit,  quid  Beda  Magiiter, 

Quae  Viftorinus  fcripfere,  Boetius  ;  atque 
Hiitorici  veteres,  Pompeius,  Plinius,  ipfe 
Acer  Ariftoteles,  Rhetor  atque  Tullius  ingens  ; 

Quid  quoque  Sedulitis,  vel  quid  canit  ipfe  Juvencus ; 

Alcuinus,  et  Clemens,  Profper,  Paulinus,  Arator, 

Quid  Fortunatus,  vel  quid  Laflantius  edunt; 

Quae  Maro  Virgilius,  Statius,  Lucanus,  et  auftor 
Artis  grammaticte,  vel  quid  fcripfere  magiltii; 

Quid  Probus  atque  Focas,  Donatus,  Prifcianufve, 

Servius,  Euticius,  Pompeius,  Commenianus. 

Invenies  alios  perplures,  lefto'r,  ibidem 
Egregios  ftudiis,  arte  et  fermone  magiftros, 

Plurima  qui  claro  fcripfere  voiuinina  fenfu  ; 

Nomina  fed  quorum  praefenti  in  carmine  fcribi 
Longius  eft  vifum,  quam  pleftri  poltulet  ufus. 

Alcuinusde  Portifcibus  et  Sar&is  Eccl.  Ebor.  apud  Gale,  t.  t.  f> .  730. 

J*  Epiftolae  Alcuini,  apud  Leftiones  Antiquas  Canifii,  t.  2.  p.  409. 
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literary  hiltory  have  affirmed ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  obfervation,  that  he  never  calls  that  great  man 
his  mailer  though  he  fpeaks  of  him  with  the 
higheft  veneration ,9.  It  is  not  well  known  to 
what  preferments  he  had  attained  in  the- church 
before  he  left  England,  though  fome  fay  he  was 
abbot  of  Canterbury 60.  The  occafion  of  his  leav¬ 
ing  his  native  country,  was  his  being  fent  on  an 
embafly  by  Offa  king  of  Mercia,  to  the  emperor 
Charlemagne,  who  contracted  fo  great  an  efteem 
and  friendlhip  for  him,  that  he  earnestly  folicited, 
and  at  length  prevailed  upon  him  to  fettle  in  his 
court,  and  become  his  preceptor  in  the  fciences61. 
Alcuinus  accordingly  inftruCted  that  great  prince 
in  rhetoric,  logic,  mathematics,  and  divinity  ; 
which  rendered  him  one  of  his  greatelt  favourites. 
“  He  was  treated  with  fo  much  kindnefs  and 
“  familiarity  (fays  a  cotemporary  writer)  by  the 
6(  emperor,  that  the  other  courtiers  called  him, 
“  by  way  of  eminence, — the  emperor's  delight  ®Y* 
Charlemagne  employed  his  learned  favourite  to 
write  feveral  books  againlt  the  heretical  opinions 
of  Felix  bilhop  of  Urgel  in  Catalonia,  and  to 
defend  the  orthodox  faith  againlt  that  hereliarch, 
in  the  council  of  Francfort,  A.  D.  894;  which 
he  performed  to  the  entire  fatisfaCtion  of  the  em¬ 
peror  and  council,  and  even  to  the  conviction  of 
Felix  and  his  followers,  who  abandoned  their 


59  Bale  de  Script.  Britan,  cent.  2.  c.  17. 

60  Biograph.  Britan,  art.  Alcuinus. 

W.  Malmf.  1. 1.  c.  3.  Gi  Murat.  Antiq.  t.  1.  p.  *31. 
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errors63.  The  emperor  confulted  chiefly  with  Cent. vm. 
Alcuinus  on  all  things  relating  to 'religion  and 
learning,  and,  by  his  advice,  did  many  great 
things  for  the  advancement  of  both.  An  aca¬ 
demy  was  edablifhed  in  the  Imperial  palace, 
dver  which  Alcuinus  prefided,  and  in  which  the 
princes  and  prime  nobility  were  educated  ;  and 
other  academies  were  edablifhed  in  the  chief 
towns  of  Italy  and  France,  at  his  mitigation, 
and  under  his  infpe&ion 64.  “  France  (fays  one 

<c  of  our  belt  writers  of  literary  hidory)  is  in- 
<£  debted  to  Alcuinus  for  all  the  polite  learning 
“  it  boafled  of  in  that  and  the  following  ages. 

44  The  univerfities  of  Paris,  Tours,  Fulden, 
u  Soiflons,  and  many  others,  owe  to  him  their 
44  origin  and  increafe  ;  thofe  of  whom  he  was 
44  not  the  fuperior  and  founder,  being  at  lead 
44  enlightened  by  his  do&rine  and  example,  and 
44  enriched  by  the  benefits  he  procured  for  them 
44  from  Charlemagne 6s.”  After  Alcuinus  had 
fpent  many  years  in  the  mod  intimate  familiarity 
with  the  great ed  prince  of  his  age,  he  at  length, 
with  great  difficulty,  obtained  leave  to  retire 
from  court  to  his  abbey  of  St.  Martin’s  at  Tours. 

Here  he  kept  up  a  condant  correfpondence  by 
letters  with  Charlemagne  ;  from  which  it  appears, 
that  both  the  emperor  and  his  learned  friend 
were  animated  with  the  mod  ardent  love  to  learn¬ 
ing  and  religion,  and  condantly  employed  in 


Du  Pin.  Hift.  Ecclef.  cenr.  8. 

Crevier  Hilt.XJniverfu.de  Paris,  t.  1,  p.  *6,  &c. 
6s  Cave  Hilt.  Lnecar.  fee.  8,  p.  496. 
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Cent.  vnr.  contriving  and  executing  the  nobleft  defigns  for 
their  advancement f6.  Some  of  thefe  letters  of 
Alcuinus  (which  are  directed  to  Charlemagne, 
under  the  name  of  king  David,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  that  age  of  giving  fcripture-names  to 
princes)  breathe  fo  excellent  a  fpirit,  and  throw 
fo  much  light  on  the  hate  of  learning,  that  I 
cannot  refill  the  inclination  of  laying  one  of 
them  before  the  reader,  in  the  following  free 
tranflation,  which  I  confefs  falls  much  fhort  of 
the  fpirit  and  elegance  of  the  original  Latin  : 


Letter  of 
Alcuinus 
to  Charle¬ 
magne. 


44  To  his  moft  pious,  excellent,  and  honoured 
44  Lord,  king  David, 

44  Flaccus  Alcuinus  wifheth  everlafting  health 
44  and  felicity  in  Chrift. 


44  The  contemplation,  O  moll  excellent  prince ! 
44  of  that  pure  and  virtuous  friendfhip  with  which 
44  you  honour  me,  fills  my  mind  at  all  times  with 
44  the  molt  abundant  comfort ;  and  I  cherifh  in 
44  my  heart,  as  its  moll  precious  treafure,  the 
44  remembrance  of  your  goodnefs,  and  the 
44  image  of  that  benign  and  gracious  countenance 
44  with  which  you  entertain  your  friends.  In  my 
44  retirement,  it  is  the  greateft  joy  of  my  life  to 
44  hear  of  your  profperity ;  and  therefore  I  have 
44  fent  this  young  gentleman  to  bring  me  an 
44  exaft  account  of  your  affairs,  that  I  may  have 
44  reafon  to  fing  the  loudeft  praifes  to  my  Lord 
44  Jefus  Chrift  for  your  felicity.  But  why  do  I 
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44  fay  that  I  may  have  reafon? — the  whole  Cent.  vm. 
44  Chriftian  world  hath  reafon  to  praife  Almighty 
44  God,  with  one  voice,  that  he  hath  raifed  up 
44  fo  pious,  wife,  and  juft  a  prince,  to  govern 
44  and  protect  it  in  thefe  rnoft  dangerous  times ; 

44  a  prince  who  makes  it  the  whole  joy  of  his 
44  heart,  and  bufinefs  of  his  life,  to  fupprefs 
44  every  thing  that  is  evil,  and  promote  every 
44  thing  that  is  good  ;  to  advance  the  glory  of 
44  God,  and  fpread  the  knowledge  of  the  Chriftian 
44  religion  into  the  mod  diftant  corners  of  the 
44  world. 

44  Perfevere,  O  my  moft  dear  and  amiable 
44  prince ;  in  your  moft  honourable  courfe,  in 
44  making  the  improvement  of  your  fubjects 
44  in  knowledge,  virtue,  and  happinefs,  the  great 
44  object  of  your  purfuit  ;  for  this  fhall  redound 
44  to  your  glory  and  your  felicity  in  the  great  day 
44  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  eternal  fociety  of  his 
44  faints.  Such  noble  defigns  and  glorious 
44  efforts,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  fhall  not  go 
44  unrewarded  ;  for  though  the  life  of  man  is 
44  fhoit,  the  goodnefs  of  God  is  infinite,  and  he 
44  will  recompenfe  our  momentary  toils  with  joys 
44  which  fhall  never  end.  .  How  precious  then  is 
44  time !  and  how  careful  fliould  we  be,  that  we 
44  do  not  lofe  by  our  indolence  thofe  immortal 
44  felicities  which  we  may  obtain  by  the  active 
44  virtues  of  a  good  life ! 

44  The  employments  of  your  Alcuinus  in  his 
“  retreat  are  fuited  to  his  humble  fphere  \  but 
w  they  are  neither  inglorious  nor  unprofitable. 

D  3  44  I  fpend 
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44  I  fpend  my  time  in  the  halls  of  St.  Martin,  in 
44  teaching  fome  of  the  noble  youths  under  my 
44  care  the  intricacies  of  grammar,  and  infpiring 
44  them  with  a  tafte  for  the  learning  of  the  an- 
44  cients  ;  in  defcribing  to  others  the  order  and 
44  revolutions  of  thofe  Ihining  orbs  which  adorn 
44  the  azure  vault  of  heaven  ;  and  in  explaining 
44  to  others  the  myfteries  of  divine  wifdom,  which 
44  are  contained  in  the  holy  fcriptures  ;  fuiting 
44  my  infcructions  to  the  views  and  capacities  of 
4 4  my  fcholars,  that  I  may  train  up  many  to  be 
44  ornaments  to  the  church  of  God,  and  to  the 
44  court  of  your  Imperial  majelly.  In  doing 
44  this,  I  find  a  great  want  of  feveral  things,  par- 
44  ticularly  of  thofe  excellent  books  in  all  arts 
44  and  fciences  which  I  enjoyed  in  my  native 
44  country,  through  the  expence  and  care  of  my 
44  great  mailer  Egbert.  May  it  therefore  pleafe 
44  your  majelly,  animated  with  the  moll  ardent 
44  love  of  learning,  to  permit  me  to  fend  fome 
44  of  our  young  gentlemen  into  England,  to  pro- 
44  cure  for  us  thofe  books  which  we  want,  and 
44  tranfplant  the  flowers  of  Britain  into  France, 
44  that  their  fragrance  may  no  longer  be  confined 
44  to  York,  but  may  perfume  the  palaces  of 
44  Tours. 

44  I  need  not  put  your  majelly  in  mind,  how 
44  earneltly  we  are  exhorted  in  the  holy  fcriptures 
44  to  the  purfuit  of  wifdom ;  than  which  nothing 
44  is  more  conducive  to  a  pleafant,  happy,  and 
44  honourable  life  ;  nothing  a  greater  prefervative 
14  from  vice  $  nothing  more  becoming  or  more 

44  neceffary 
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<{  neceflary  to  thole  efpecially  who  have  the  ad-  Cent  vm- 
c<  miniftration  of  public  affairs,  and  the  govern - 
“  ment  of  empires.  Learning  and  wifdom  exalt 
“  the  low,  and  give  additional  luftre  to  the 
“  honours  of  the  great.  By  wifdom  kings  reign , 

“  and  princes  decree  jujiice.  Ceafe  not  then,  O 
<{  molt  gracious  king !  to  prefs  the  young 
“  nobility  of  your  court  to  the  eager  purfuit  of 
“  wifdom  and  learning  in  their  youth,  that  they 
“  may  attain  to  an  honourable  old  age,  and  a 
“  bleffed  immortality.  For  my  own  part,  I 
“  will  never  ceafe,  according  to  my  abilities,  to 
“  fow  the  feeds  of  learning  in  the  minds  of  your 
“  fubjects  in  thefe  parts ;  mindful  of  the  faying 
“  of  the  wifefl  man,  In  the  morning  fow  thy  feed , 

“  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thine  hand ;  for 
“  thou  knowejl  not  whether  Jhall  profper ,  either 
“  this  or  that.  To  do  this  hath  been  the  mod 
“  delightful  employment  of  my  whole  life.  In 
“  my  youthful  years,  I  fowed  the  feeds  of  learn- 
“  ing  in  the  flourishing  feminaries  of  my  native 
“  foil  of  Britain,  and  in  my  old  age  I  am  doing 
“  the  fame  in  France ;  praying  to  God,  that 
<£  they  may  fpring  up  and  flourifh  in  both  coun- 
<c  tries.  I  know  alfo,  O  prince  beloved  of  God, 
cc  and  praifed  by  all  good  men !  that  you  exert 
“  all  your  influence  in  promoting  the  interefls 
“  of  learning  and  religion  ;  more  noble  in  your 
M  aflions  than  in  your  royal  birth.  May  the  Lord 
“  Jefus  Chrifl:  preferve  and  profper  you  in  all 
“  your  great  defigns,  and  at  length  bring  you  to 

I>  4  the 
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Cent. viit.  ««  the  enjoyment  of  celeftial  glory67.” - How 

‘  few  princes  enjoy  the  happmefs  of  fuch  a  cor- 
refpondence,  or  have  the  wifdom  and  virtue  to 
encourage  it ! 

Alcuinus  compofed  many  treatifes  on  a  great 
variety  of  fubjects,  in  a  flyle  much  fuperior  in 
purity  and  elegance  to  that  of  the  generality  of 
writers  in  the  age  in  which  he  flourifhed 6S. 
Charlemagne  often  folicited  him,  with  all  the 
warmth  of  a  moll  affedlionate  friend,  to  return 
to  court,  and  favour  him  with  his  company  and 
advice ;  but  he  ftill  excufed  himfelf ;  and  nothing 
could  draw  him  from  his  retirement  in  his  abbey 
of  St.  Martin  in  Tours,  where  he  died  A.  D. 
804. 

other  Though  Beda  and  Alcuinus  were  unquefiion- 

nien" who  ably  the  brightell  luminaries,  not  only  of  Eng- 
flourifhed  land,  but  of  the  Chriftian  world,  in  the  eighth 

in  England  ,  r  ,  .  r 

in  this  century ;  yet  there  were  lome  other  natives  or 
century.  Britain  who  made  no  inconfiderable  figure  in  the 
republic  of  letters  in  this  period  ;  and  are  there¬ 
fore  entitled  to  have  their  names  at  leaf!  preferved 
in  the  hiftory  of  their  country.  Boniface,  the 
firfi:  archbifhop  of  Mentz,  was  a  native  of  Britain ; 
but  whether  of  South  or  North  Britain,  is  not 
agreed69.  He  received  his  education  in  feveral 
Englilh  monafteries,  and  became  famous  for  his 
genius  and  learning.  Being  ordained  a  prieft  in 
the  firft  year  of  this  century,  he  was  foon  after 

Leftiones  A  ntiq.  Canif.  t.  2.  68  Biograpli.Biitan.  in  Alru'n. 

69  Cave  Hilt.  Literar.  |>.  480.  Mackenzie’s  Scotch  Writers,  p.  3  5. 
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infpired  with  the  zeal  of  propagating  the  gofpel 
among  thofe  nations  of  Europe  who  were  hill 
Heathens.  With  this  view,  he  left  his  native 
country  A.  D.  704,  and  travelled  into  Germany, 
where  he  fpent  about  fifty  years  in  preaching  the 
gofpel  with  equal  zeal  and  fuccefs,  making  many 
converts,  and  founding  many  churches.  To 
encourage  him  in  his  labours,  he  wras  confecrated 
a  bilhop  by  pope  Gregory  II.  A.  D.  723,  and 
appointed  archbifhop  of  Mentz  A.  D.  732  by 
Gregory  III.  Boniface  being  confidered  as  the 
apoftle  of  Germany,  had  great  authority  in  all 
the  churches  of  that  country,  and  prefided  in 
feveral  councils ;  but  was  at  laid  barbaroully 
murdered  by  fome  Pagans  near  Utrecht,  June  5, 
A.  D.  754,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
This  aftive  prelate,  in  the  courfe  of  his  long 
life,  befides  fome  other  works,  wrote  a  great 
number  of  letters,  which  have  been  collected  and 
published  by  Serarius,  and  contain  many  curious 
things  70.  Willibald,  the  nephew  and  fellow- 
labourer  of  Boniface,  was  a  man  of  learning,  and 
wrote  the  life  of  his  uncle7'.  Eddius,  a  monk 
of  Canterbury,  who  flouriihed  in  this  century, 
was  very  famous  for  his  {kill  in  church-mufic,  a 
fcience  much  efteemed  and  cultivated  in  thofe 
times,  and  wrote  the  life  of  Wilfred  archbifhop 
of  York, 'which  hath  been  pu’blifhed  by  Dr. 
Gale  7k  Dungal  and  Clement,  two  Scotch* 

7°  Du  Pin  Ecclef.  Hift.  cent.  8.  7' Id.  ibid. 

1-  Scriptores  xv.  Kiftor.  Biitan.  t.  i.  p.  40. 
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Cent.  viii.  men,  were  very  famous  for  their  learning  in  the 
1-1  latter  part  of  this  century,  and  taught  the 

fciences  in  Italy  and  France  with  much  reputa¬ 
tion,  under  the  patronage  of  Charlemagne 73 . 
But  it  would  be  improper  to  be  more  particular 
in  our  enumeration  of  the  learned  men  of  this 
century. 

Sciences  The  fciences  commonly  taught  and  fludied  in 
fhis'cen-"  this  age  were  few  and  imperfect.  It  feerns  to 
tmy.  have  been  this  period  that  the  famous  divifion . 
of  the  feven  liberal  arts  or  fciences  into  the  tri- 
vium  and  quadrivium  took  place.  The  triviwn 
comprehended  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic ; 
the  quadrivium ,  mufic,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  altronomy,  according  to  the  barbarous  verfes 
quoted  below  7\  John  of  Salifbury,  who  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  twelfth  century,  fpeaks  of  this  di¬ 
vifion  of  the  fciences  as  of  very  great  antiquity 
in  his  time.  44  The  fciences  are  divided  (fays 
44  he)  into  the  trivii  and  quadrivii ;  which  were 
44  fo  much  admired  by  our  anceftors  in  former 
44  ages,  that  they  imagined  they  comprehended 
44  all  wifdom  and  learning,  and  were  fufficient 
44  for  the  folution  of  all  quellions,  and  the  re- 
44  moving  of  all  difficulties :  for  whoever  un- 
44  derftood  the  trivii  (grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
44  logic)  could  explain  all  manner  of  books 

Murafor.  Antiq.  t.  3.  c.  815,  &r. 

?+  Grr.moi.  loquitur,  Din.  vera  docet.  Rlet.  verba  colnrat, 

Muf,  cadit,  Ar.  numerat,  Gio,  ponderat,  Aft.  colit  ultra. 

Brucktr  lift.  PbUof.  t.  3 .  p.  597. 
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“  without  a  teacher;  but  he  who  was  further  Ccnt.vm. 
<{  advanced,  and  comprehended  alfo  the  qua-  * 

“  drivii  (mufic,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  aftro- 
“  nomy),  could  anfwer  all  queftions,  and  un- 
“  fold  all  the  fecrets  of  nature75.”  How  an¬ 
cient  is  the  art  of  concealing  ignorance  under 
fpecious  pretences  to  knowledge !  Natural  and 
experimental  philofophy  was  totally  neglected ; 
nor  were  the  foundations  and  principles  of  mo¬ 
rals  any  part  of  the  ftudy  of  the  learned  in  this 
period 76 .  The  learned  reader  will  find  a  very 
curious  poetical  catalogue  of  the  fciences  taught 
in  the  academy  of  York,  in  the  work  quoted 
below 71 . 

The  narrow  limits  and  very  imperfect  ftate  of  Caufts  of 

the  fciences  in  this  age  were  owing  to  various  ,|'aete"7 

caufes ;  but  efpecially  to  the  total  neglect,  or  learning  in 

J  u  this  ccn« 

rather  contempt,  of  learning,  by  the  laity  of  all  tury. 

ranks ;  the  greateft  princes  being,  for  the  moft 
part,  quite  illiterate.  After  what  hath  been  faid 
of  the  learning  of  Charlemagne,  who  was  un- 
queftionably  the  greateft  monarch  and  wifeft  man 
of  his  age,  it  will  no  doubt  furprife  the  reader  to 
hear,  that  his  education  had  been  fo  much  neg¬ 
lected,  that  he  could  not  write,  and  that  he  was 
forty-five  years  of  age  when  he  began  to  ftudy 

the  fciences  under  Alcuinus78.  From  this  ex- 

\ 

75  Joan.  Salif.  Metalog.  1.  i.  c.  iz. 

76  Bruckeri  Hift.  Philofoph.  t.  3.  p.  599. 

77  Alcuuius  de  Pontificibus  et  Sandis  Ecclef.  Ebor.  apud  Gale, 

p.  7z. 

y8  Eginhard.  Vita  Caroli  Magni,  c.  25. 
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ample,  we  may  form  fome  judgment  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  and  learning,  or  rather  ignorance,  of  the 
other  princes  and  nobles  of  Europe  in  thofe 
times.  Learning  then  being  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy,  and  a  very  fmall  portion  of  it 
being  fufficient  to  enable  them  to  perform  the 
offices  of  the  church  with  tolerable  decency,  few, 
very  few  of  them,  afpired  to  any  more.  Nor 
have  we  any  reafon  to  be  furprifed  at  this,  when 
we  conhder  the  difficulty  of  procuring  books 
and  mailers,  and  gaining  even  a  fmattering  of 
the  fciences  *,  and  that  when  it  was  gained,  it 
contributed  little  to  their  credit,  and  nothing  to 
their  preferment,  as  there  were  fo  few  who  were 
capable  of  difcerning  literary  merit,  or  difpofed 
to  reward  it. 

Learning,  which  had  begun  to  decline  in 
England  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  almoft  quite  extinguiffied  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  ninth ;  and  that  profound  dark- 
nefs  which  had  been  a  little  diffipated  by  the 
appearance  of  a  few  extraordinary  men,  as  Ald- 
helm,  Beda,  Egbert,  and  Alcuinus,  returned 
again,  and  refumed  its  dominion  over  the  minds 
of  men.  Many  of  the  monafteries,  which  were 
the  only  feats  of  learning,  had  by  this  time  been 
deltroyed,  either  by  the  Danes  or  by  the  civil 
wars,  their  libraries  burnt,  and  the  monks  dif- 
perfed.  This  was  particularly  the  cafe  in  the 
kingdom  of  Northumberland,  where  learning 
had  flourifhed  molt,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
following  palfages  in  the  letters  of  Alcuinus, 
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preferved  by  William  of  Malmfbury.  To  the  Cent.  ix. 
clergy  of  York  he  writes: — “  I  call  God  to 
“  witnefs,  that  it  was  not  the  love  of  gold  that 
“  carried  me  into  France,  or  that  detains  me 
“  there;  but  the  wretched  and  deplorable  Hate 
“  of  your  church.”  To  Offa  king  of  Mer¬ 
cia  : — “  I  was  ready  to  return  into  my  native 
“  country  of  Northumberland  loaded  with  pre- 
“  fents  by  Charlemagne;  but  upon  the  intelli- 
<c  gence  I  have  received,  I  think  it  better  to 
“  remain  where  I  am,  than  venture  myfelf  in  a 
“  country  where  no  man  can  enjoy  fecurity,  or 
<c  profecute  his  ftudies.  For,  lo !  their  churches 
“  are  demolifhed  by  the  Pagans,  their  altars 
“  polluted  with  impiety,  their  monafteries  de- 
<c  filed  with  adulteries,  and  the  land  wet  with 
<c  the  blood  of  its  nobles  and  princes  7y.”  From 
hence  it  appears  (fays  Malmfbury)  how  many 
calamities  were  brought  upon  England  through 
the  negleft  of  learning,  and  the  ether  vices  of 
its  inhabitants.  As'  the  devaftations  of  the  Danes 
were  gradually  carried  into  all  parts  of  England 
in  the  courfe  of  this  century,  the  monafleries, 
and  other  feats  of  learning,  were  every  where 
laid  in  the  duff,  and  the  very  laffc  glimmerings 
of  literary  knowledge  almoft  quite  extinguifhed. 

Of  this  we  have  the  fulleft  evidence  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pafiage  of  a  letter  of  Alfred  the  Great  to 
Wulfsig  bifhop  of  Worcefter:  “  At  my  accef- 
“  fion  to  the  throne  (A.  D.  871),  all  know- 

“  ledge 
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Cent.  ix.  £4  ledge  and  learning  was  extinguifhed  in  the 
‘4  Englifh  nation :  infomuch  that  there  were  very 
<s  few  to  the  fouth  of  the  Humber  who  under- 
ts  flood  the  common  prayers  of  the  church,  or 
4<  were  capable  of  tranflating  a  fingle  fentence 
<c  of  Latin  into  Englifh ;  but  to  the  fouth  of 
tile  Thames,  I  cannot  recoiled  fo  much  as 
“  one  who  could  do  this 80.”  Another  cotem¬ 
porary  writer  gives  the  following  melancholy 
account  of  the  ftate  of  learning  in  this  period : 
<e  In  our  days,  thofe  who  difcover  any  tafte  for 
“  learning,  or  defire  of  knowledge,  are  become 
tc  the  objeds  of  contempt  and  hatred ;  their 
“  condud  is  viewed  with  jealous  eyes  ;  and  if 
“  any  blemifti  is  deteded  in  their  behaviour,  it 
ec  is  imputed,  not  to  the  frailty  of  human  nature, 
<e  but  to  the  nature  of  their  ftudies,  and  their 
“  affedation  of  being  wifer  than  their  neighbours. 
“  By  this  means,  thofe  few  who  have  really  a 
“  love  to  learning,  are  deterred  from  engaging 
<c  in  the  noble  purfuit,  through  the  dread  of  that 
“  reproach  and  ignominy  to  which  it  would  ex- 
“  pofe  them 8I.” 

Life  of  When  learning  was  in  this  condition,  we  can- 

jobn  Scot.  not  eXpect  to  meet  with  many  learned  men  who 
merit  a  place  in  the  annals  of  their  country. 
Accordingly  we  do  not  find  above  one  or  two 
among  the  people  of  this  ifland  from  the  death 
of  Alcuinus,  A.  D.  804,  to  the  acceffion  of  Al¬ 


fred., 


80  Speiman  Vita  Alfredi.  append,  3.  p.  196. 
®l  Servati  Lupi  Epift,  ad  Eginhardum,  Ep.  1. 
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Ired,  AD.  87 1»  who  attained  to  any  degree  of  Cent,  ix* 
literary  fame.  The  moft  learned  man  in  Eu- 
rope,  however,  in  this  dark  period,  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Britain,  and  moft  probably  of  the  town 
of  Air  in  Scotland.  This  was  Johannes  Scotus 
Erigena,  fo  called  from  his  country,  and  the 
place  of  his  birth ;  and  furnamed  the  Wife,  on 
account  of  his  fuperior  knowledge  and  erudi¬ 
tion  s\  This  ingenious  man,  who  was  probably 
born  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  feeing 
his  own  country  involved  in  great  darknefs  and 
confufion,  and  affording  no  means  of  acquiring 
that  knowledge  after  which  he  thirfted,  travelled 
into  foreign  parts,  and,  if  we  may  believe  fome 
writers,  into  Greece,  where  he  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  of  the 
Greek  philofophy ;  which  were  very  rare  accom- 
plilhments  in  thofe  times  s\  “  In  whatever 
“  manner  (fays  one  of  the  belt  writers  of  literarv 
U  hiftory)  he  acquired  the  knowledge  of  lan- 
“  guages  and  philofophy,  it  is  very  certain  that 
<s  he  had  not  only  a  very  pleafant  and  facetious, 

“  but  alfo  a  very  acute  and  penetrating  genius  j 
tc  that  in  philofophy  he  had  no  fuperior,  and  in 
“  languages  no  equal,  in  the  age  in  which  he 
“  Aourifhed  ®+.”  Thefe  uncommon  accomplifh- 
ments,  together  with  his  wit  and  pleafantry, 
which  rendered  his  converfation  as  agreeable  as 

81  Mackenzie’s  Lives  of  Scotch  Writers,  p.  49. 

*3  Baltus  de  Script.  Britan,  p.  114. 

*+  Bruckeri  Hill.  Philofoph.  t.  3.  p.  615. 
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6 - * - from  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France,  the 

greatek  patron  of  learning  and  learned  men  in 
that  age.  Scotus  accepted  of  this  invitation,  and 
lived  feveral  years  in  the  court  of  that  great 
prince,  on  a  footing  of  the  moll  intimate  friend- 
fhip  and  familiarity,  fleeping  often  in  the  royal 
apartment,  and  dining  daily  at  the  royal  table. 
We  may  judge  of  the  freedom  which  he  ufed 
with  Charles,  bv  the  following  repartee,  pre- 
ferved  by  one  of  our  ancient  hillorians.  As  the 
king  and  Scotus  were  fitting  one  day  at  table  op- 
pofite  to  each  other,  after  dinner,  drinking  a 
cheerful  glafs,  the  philofopher  having  faid  fome- 
thing  that  was  not  quite  agreeable  to  the  rules  of 
French  politenefs,  the  king,  in  a  merry  humour, 
alked  him,  Pray  what  is  between  a  Scot  and  a 
fot?  To  which  he  anfwertd,  Nothing  but  the 
table85.  The  king,  fays  the  hiltorian,  laughed 
heartily,  and  was  not  in  the  leall  offended,  as 
he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  be  angry  with  his 
maker,  as  he  always  called  Scotus.  But  Charles 
valued  this  great  man  for  his  wifdom  and  learn¬ 
ing  kill  more  than  for  his  wit,  and  retained  him 
about  his  perfon ;  not  only  as  an  agreeable  com¬ 
panion,  but  as  his  preceptor  in  the  fciences,  and 
his  bek  counfellor  in  the  mok  arduous  affairs  of 
government.  At  the  dekre  of  his  royal  friend 
and  patron,  Scotus  compofed  feveral  works 
while  he  refided  in  the  court  of  France  j  which 


ss  Hovedeni  Annal.  ad  an.  866. 
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procured  him  many  admirers  on  the  one  hand,  cent.  ix. 
and  many  adverfaries  on  the  other  ;  efpecially  1 
among  the  clergy,  to  whom  his  notions  on  fe- 
veral  fubjects  did  not  appear  perfectly  orthodox. 

His  books  on  predeflination  and  the  eucharifl  in 
particular  were  fuppofed  to  contain  many  bold 
and  dangerous  pofitions ;  and  a  crowd  of  angry 
monks  and  others  wrote  againll  them86.  While 
he  was  engaged  in  thefe  difputes,  an  incident 
happened  which  drew  upon  him  the  difpleafure 
of  the  fovereign  pontiff.  Michael  Balbus,  the 
Greek  emperor,  had  fent  a  copy  of  the  works  of 
Dionyfius  the  philofopher  to  the  emperor  Lewis 
the  pious,  A.  D.  824.  as  a  moll  valuable  pre- 
fent.  This  was  efleemed  an  ineftimable  treafure 
in  France,  becaufe  it  was  ignorantly  believed  to 
be  the  work  of  Dionyfius  the  Areopagite,  the 
pretended  apoftle  of  the  French  ;  but  being  in 
Greek,  it  was  quite  unintelligible.  Charles  the 
Bald,  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Lewis,  defirous 
of  perufmg  this  work,  employed  his  friend  Sco- 
tus  to  tranflate  it  into  Latin  ;  which  he  under¬ 
took,  and  accomplifhed,  without  confulting  the 
Pope.  This,  with  ■  the  former  fufpicions  of  his 
heterodoxy,  gave  fo  great  offence  to  his  holi- 
nefs,  that  he  wrote  a  very  angry  letter  to  the 
king  of  France,  requefting,  or  rather  command¬ 
ing  him,  to  fend  Scotus  to  Rome,  to  undergo  a 
trial.  “  I  have  been  informed  (fays  the  pope 
“  in  his  letter)  that  one  John,  a  Scotchman  by 


s6  Brucker,  Hift.  Philofoph.  t.  3.  p.  616. 
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“  birth,  hath  lately  tranflated  into  Latin  the 
(t  work  of  Dionyfius  the  Areopagite,  concerning 
(i  the  divine  names  and  the  celeftial  hierarchy, 
“  which  he  Ihould  have  fent  to  me  for  my  ap- 
“  probation,  according  to  cufhom.  This  was 
*£  the  more  neceffary,  becaufe  the  faid  John, 
“  though  a  man  of  great  learning,  is  reported 
cc  not  to  think  rightly  in  fome  things87.”  But 
Charles  had  too  great  an  affedtion  for  his  learned 
and  agreeable  companion  to  trull  him  in  the 
hands  of  the  incenfed  pontiff.  The  moll  ca¬ 
pital  work  of  this  John  Scot  was  his  book  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  things,  or  the  divifion  of 
natures ;  which,  after  lying  long  in  MS.  was  at 
length  publilhed  by  Dr.  Thomas  Gale.  This 
was  in  feveral  refpects  the  moll  curious  literary 
production  of  that  age,  being  written  with  a  me- 
taphyfical  fubtlety  and  acutenefs  then  unknown  in 
Europe.  This  acutenefs  Scotus  had  acquired  by 
reading  the  writings  of  the  Greek  philofophers ; 
and  by  his  ufing  the  fubtleties  and  refinements  of 
logic  in  the  difcullion  of  theological  fubjedls,  he 
became  the  father  of  that  fcholaftic  divinity, 
which  made  fo  diltinguilhed  a  figure  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  maintained  its  ground  fo  long. 
The  criticifm  of  one  of  our  ancient  hillorians  on 
this  work  is  not  unjult.  “  His  book,  intitled, 
“  The  divifion  of  natures ,  is  of  great  ufe  in  folving 
<c  many  intricate  and  perplexing  queltions ;  if 
55  we  can  forgive  him  for  deviating  from  the 

s7  Aub.  Miraeus  ad  Gemblacen,  c,  93.  p,  104. 
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“  and  purfuing  that  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  this 
“  that  made  him  appear  heretic  to  many  ;  and 
‘c  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  there  are  many  things 
“  in  it  which,  at  firft  fight  at  lead,  feem  to  be 
“  contrary  to  the  catholic  faith53.”  Of  this 
kind  are  his  opinions  about  God  and  the  uni- 
verfe ;  which  have  evidently  too  great  a  re- 
femblance  to  the  pantheifm  of  Spinoza.  Scotus  , 
was  not  free  from  that  learned  vanity  which  makes 
men  delight  in  fuch  paradoxes  as  are  commonly 
no  better  than  impious  or  ridiculous  abfurdities. 
The  following  fhort  quotations  from  this  work 
will  abundantly  juftify  thefe  ftrictures.  “  All 
“  things  are  God,  and  God  is  all  things.  When 
“  we  fay  that  God  created  all  things,  we  mean 
<c  only,  that  God  is  in  all  things,  and  that  he  is 
“  the  e fence  of  all  things,  by  which  they  exift. 

“  The  univerfe  is  both  eternal  and  created,  and 
“  neither  did  its  eternity  precede  its  creation, 
t{  nor  its  creation  precede  its  eternity39.”  The 
philofophical  and  theological  fyftem  of  Scotus 
appears  to  have  been  this  in  a  few  wrords : 

“  That  the  univerfe  and  all  things  which  it 
“  comprehends,  were  not  only  virtually,  but  ef- 
<c  fentially  in  God ;  that  they  flowed  from  him 
“  from  eternity ;  and  fhall,  at  the  confumma- 
“  tion  of  all  things,  be  refolved  again  into  him, 

*£  as  into  their  great  fountain  and  origin.  After 

Havedeni  Annal.  adann.  883. 
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Cent.  ix.  “  the  refurrection  (fays  he),  nature,  and  all  its 
“  caufes,  fhall  be  refolved  unto  God,  and  then 
e‘  nothing  fliall  exift  but  God  alone95.”  Thefe 
opinions  were  far  enough  from  being  agreeable 
to  the  Catholic  faith  ;  and  therefore  we  need  not 
be  furprifed  to  hear,  that  the  pope  Honorius  III. 
publifhed  a  bull,  commanding  all  the  copies  of 
this  book  that  could  be  found,  to  be  fent  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  be  burnt ;  “  becaufe  (fays  his 
“  holinefs)  it  is  quite  full  of  the  worms  of  he- 
“  retical  pravity9'.”  The  concluding  fcene  of 
the  hiftory  of  this  learned  and  ingenious  man  is 
involved  in  darknefs  and  uncertainty.  Some 
Englilh  hiftorians  affirm,  that  after  the  death  of 
his  great  patron  Charles  the  Bald,  he  came  over 
into  England,  at  the  invitation  of  Alfred  the 
Great ;  that  he  taught  forne  time  in  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford ;  from  whence  he  retired  to  the  abbey 
of  Malmfbury,  where  he  was  murdered  by  his 
fcholars  with  their  penknives92.  But  thefe 
writers  feem  to  have  confounded  John  Scot  Eri- 
gena  with  another  John  Scot,  who  was  an  Eng- 
lifhman,  cotemporary  with  Alfred,  taught  at 
Oxford,  and  was  flain  by  the  monks  of  the 
abbey  of  Ethelingey,  of  which  he  was  abbot95. 
It  is  moft  probable  that  Erigena  ended  his  days 
in  France94. 

9°  Jo.  Scoti  Erigertse  tie  Divifione  Nature,  libri  quinque,'p.  23a. 

9*  Alberic.  Chron.  ad  anu.  1125. 

91  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  4.  Hoveden  Annal,  ad  ann.  866. 

93  Afierius  in  Vita  Alfredi. 

.94  Hiiloire  Liteiaire  de  la  France,  Siede  9. 
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The  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great,  from  A.  D. 
871  to  A.  D.  901,  is  a  moft  memorable  period 
in  the  annals  of  learning,  and  affords  more  ma¬ 
terials  for  literary  hiftory  than  two  or  three  cen¬ 
turies  either  before  or  after,  fhining  with  all  the 
warmth  and  luftre  of  the  brighteft  day  of  fum- 
mer,  amidft  the  gloom  of  a  long,  dark,  and 
flormy  winter.  Every  friend  to  learning,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  human  mind,  muft  wifh 
to  fee  the  literary  merits  of  this  excellent  prince 
fet  in  a  fair  and  juft  light,  for  the  honour  of 
human  nature,  and  an  example  to  all  fucceeding 
princes. 

Alfred  the  Great  appeared  at  a  time,  and  in 
circumftances,  the  moft  unfavourable  that  can 
be  conceived  for  the  acquifition  of  knowledge, 
being  born  when  his  country  was  involved  in  the 
moft  profound  darknefs  and  deplorable  confu- 
fron,  when  the  fmall  remains  of  fcience  that  were 
left  were  wholly  confined  to  cloifters,  and  learn¬ 
ing  was  confidered  rather  as  a  reproach  than  an 
honour  to  a  prince.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
his  education  was  totally  negledted  in  this  re- 
fpect :  and  though  he  was  carefully  inftrufted  in 
the  art  of  hunting,  in  which  he  attained  to  great 
dexterity,  he  was  not  taught  to  know  one  letter 
from  another  till  he  was  above  twelve  years-  of 
age ;  when  a  book  was  put  into  his  hand  by  a 
kind  of  accident,  rather  than  any  formed  de- 
fign.  The  queen,  his  mother,  one  day  being  in 
company  with  her  four  fons,  of  which  Alfred 
was  the  youngeft,  and  having  a  book  of  Saxon 
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poems  in  her  hand,  beautifully  written  and  illu¬ 
minated,  obferved,  that  the  royal  youths  were 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  book;  upon, 
which  Ihe  faid,* — “  I  will  make  a  prefent  of  this 
il  book  to  him  who  fhall  learn  to  read  it  foonefl.” 
Alfred  immediately  took  fire,  and  applied  to 
learn  to  read  with  fuch  ardour,  that  in  a  very 
little  time  he  both  read  and  repeated  the  poem 
to  the  queen,  and  received  it  for  his  reward95. 
From  that  moment  he  was  feized  with  an  infa- 
tiable  third  for  knowledge,  and  reading  and 
fludy  became  his  chief  delight.  But  fiill  he 
met  with  great  difficulties  in  the  profecution  of 
his  ftudies  for  want  of  proper  helps.  “  I  have 
“  heard  him  (fays  Afferius)  lament  it  with  many 
<c  fighs,  as  the  greatefl  misfortune  of  his  life, 
<c  that  when  he  was  young,  and  had  leifure  for 
<c  fludy,  he  could  not  find  mailers  to  inftrudl 
u  him ;  becaufe  at  that  time  there  were  few  or 
“  none  among  the  Weft-Saxons  who  had  any 
<c  learning,  or  could  fo  much  as  read  with  pro- 
“  priety  and  eafe9®.”  For  fome  years  before, 
and  feveral  years  after  his  acceffion  to  the  throne, 
he  was  fo  inceffantly  engaged  in  wars  againfl  the 
Danes,  and  in  other  affairs  of  flate,  that  he  had 
but  little  time  for  fludy;  but  of  that  little  he 
did  not  lofe  a  moment,  carrying  a  book  conti¬ 
nually  in  his  bofom,  to  which  he  applied  when¬ 
ever  he  had  an  opportunity97.  When  he  was 


9?  After,  de  Alfred!  Rebus  geftis,  p.  5.  edit,  a  Camden. 
Id.  ibid.  97  Id.  ibid. 
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advanced  in  life,  and  had  reftored  the  tranquillity  Cent.  ix. 
of  his  country  by  the  fubmiflion  of  the  Danes,  "V— ' 

he  was  fo  far  from  relaxing,  that  he  redoubled 
his  efforts  to  improve  his  mind  in  knowledge, 
devoting  a  confiderable  portion  of  his  time  to 
ftudy,  and  employing  all  his  leifure  hours  in 
reading,  or  hearing  others  read98.  By  this  in- 
ceffant  application  to  ftudy,  this  excellent  prince 
became  one  of  the  greateft  fcholars  of  the  age  in 
which  he  flourifhed.  He  is  faid  to  have  fpoken 
the  Latin  language  with  as  much  eafe  and  fluency 
as  his  native  tongue,  and  underftood,  but  did 
fiot  fpeak  Greek.  He  was  an  eloquent  orator, 
an  acute  philofopher,  an  excellent  hiftorian,  mathe¬ 
matician,  mufician,  and  architect,  and  the  prince  of 
the  Saxon  poets". 

Alfred  did  not  profecute  his  ftudies  with  all  invited 
this  ardour  merely  as  a  private  man,  and  for  his  h;j 

own  improvement  only,  but  as  a  great  prince,  court, 
and  for  the  improvement  of  his  fubje&s,  whofe 
ignorance  he  viewed  with  (much  compaffion. 

Confcious  that  the  revival  of  learning  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  it  was  quite  extinct,  was  too  arduous 
a  talk  even  for  the  greateft  monarch,  without  af- 
fiftance,  he  was  at  great  pains  to  find  out  learned 
men  in  other  countries,  whom  he  invited  to  fettle 
in  his  court  and  kingdom.  Thofe  who  accepted 
his  invitations,  he  received  in  the  kindeft  man¬ 
ner,  treated  with  the  moft  engaging  familiarity, 


9s  Afler.  de  Alfiedi  Rebus  geftis,  p.  5.  edit,  a  Camden. 
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and  loaded  with  the  greateft  favours.  Some  of 
thefe  learned  men  he  kept  about  his  own  perfon, 
as  the  companions  of  his  ftudies,  and  to  afTilt 
him  in  the  inftru&ion  of  his  own  fons,  and  of 
the  fons  of  his  nobility,  who  were  educated  with 
them  in  his  palace ;  while  he  ftationed  others  of 
them  in  thofe  places  where  they  might  be  moil 
ufeful100.  As  thefe  fcholars,  though  in  a  humbler 
ftation,  were  the  alfociates  of  the  illuftrious  Alfred 
in  the  revival  of  learning,  they  merit  our  grateful 
remembrance  in  this  place. 

Aifer,  a  monk  of  St.  David’s  in  Wales,  was 
one  of  Alfred’s  greateft  favourites,  and  wrote 
his  life,  to  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  aftions  and  character  of 
this  great  prince.  Alfred  having  heard  this 
monk  much  celebrated  for  his  learning,  invited 
him  to  his  court ;  and  was  fo  charmed  with  his 
converfation  at  the  firft  interview,  that  he  ear- 
neftly  prefled  him  to  come  and  live  conftantly 
with  him.  To  this  the  monk,  not  being  his 
own  mafter,  could  not  agree;  but  at  length, 
with  the  confent  of  his  monaftery,  it  was  fettled, 
that  he  fhould  fpend  one  half  of  every  year  at 
St.  David’s,  and  the  other  at  the  court  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  where  he  employed  much  of  his  time  in 
reading  with  the  king,  who  rewarded  him  with 
three  rich  abbeys,  and  many  noble  prefents*01. 

Grimbald,  a  monk  of  Rheims  in  France,  was 
another  of  the  learned  men  whom  Alfred  invited 
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to  his  court,  to  affift  him  in  his  own  ffudies,  and 
in  reviving  the  ftudy  of  letters  among  his  fub- 
jefts.  This  monk  was  particularly  famous  for 
his  theological  and  ecclefiaftical  learning,  and 
his  fkill  in  church  mufic ;  which  rendered  him 
a  valuable  acquifition  to  Alfred,  and  a  ufeful  in- 
llrument  in  promoting  his  defigns  for  the  reftora- 
tion  of  learning,  as  we  lhall  fee  by  and  by101. 
He  procured  another  learned  man  from  Old 
Saxony  on  the  continent,  who  was  named  John 
Scot ,  and  is  by  many  writers  confounded  with 
John  Scot  Erigena,  though  he  was  evidently  a 
different  perfon  10\  Plegmund  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  Werefred  bifnop  of  Worcefter,  Dun- 
wulph  biiliop  of  Winchefter,  Wulfsig  and  Ethel- 
ftan  bifhops  of  London,  and  Werebert  bifhop  of 
Chefter,  were  among  the  learned  men  who  af- 
fifted  Alfred  in  his  ftudies,  and  in  promoting 
the  intereffs  of  learning  among  his  fubjedls104. 

By  the  afliftance  of  thefe  ingenious  men,  and 
his  own  indefatigable  application,  Alfred  ac¬ 
quired  a  very  uncommon  degree  of  erudition ; 
which  he  employed,  like  a  great  and  good  prince, 
in  compofing  fome  original  works,  and  tranf- 
lating  others  out  of  Latin  into  Saxon,  for  the 
inftru&ion  of  his  people.  The  mod  perfect  ca¬ 
talogue,  both  of  the  original  works,  and  tranfla- 
tions  of  this  excellent  prince,  may  be  found  in 

101  After,  de  Alfred!  Rebus  geftis,  p.  14  edit,  a  Camden. 
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tlie  work  quoted  below'05;  but  is  too  long  to  be 
here  inferted.  The  motives  which  prompted  Al¬ 
fred  to  tranflate  fome  books  out  of  Latin  into 
Saxon  ;  and  the  methods  which  he  ufed  in  making 
and  publishing  thefe  tranflations,  are  communi¬ 
cated  to  us  by  himfelf,  in  his  preface  to  one  of 
them :  <£  When  I  confidered  with  myfelf,  how 
“  much  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  was 
“  decayed  in  England,  though  many  could  read 
“  their  native  language  well  enough,  I  began, 
“  amidfl  all  the  hurry  and  multiplicity  of  my 
“  affairs,  to  tranflate  this  book  (the  paftoral  of 
<c  St.  Gregory)  out  of  Latin  into  Englifh,  in 

44  fome  places  very  literally,  in  others  more 
ts  freely ;  as  I  had  been  taught  by  Plegmund 
“  my  archbifhop,  and  Affer  my  bifhop,  and 
cc  Grimbald  and  John  my  priefls.  When  I 
‘c  had  learned  by  their  inftru&ions,  to  compre- 
t(  hend  the  fenfe  of  the  original  clearly,  I  tranf- 

lated  it,  I  fay,  and  fent  a  copy  of  my  tranfla- 

45  tion  to  every  bifhop’s  feat  in  my  kingdom, 
<c  with  an  seflel  or  handle  worth  fifty  mancuffes, 
<e  charging  all  men,  in  the  name  of  God,  neither 
<c  to  feparate  the  book  from  the  handle,  nor  re- 
“  move  it  out  of  the  church  ;  becaufe  I  did  not 
44  know  how  long  we  might  enjoy  the  happinefs 
ec  of  having  fuch  learned  prelates  as  we  have  at 
€£  prefent'06.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Al¬ 
fred  had  the  fame  views,  and  proceeded  in  the 

io;  Biographia  Britan,  vol.  i.  p.  54-,  5J. 
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fame  manner,  in  making  and  publiffiing  his  other 
tranflations. 

At  the  acceflion  of  Alfred  the  Great,  all  the 
ieminaries  of  learning  in  England  were  laid  in 
afhes.  Thefe  were  the  monafteries  and  bilhops 
feats  where  fchools  had  been  kept  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  youth,  chiefly  for  the  church,  which  were 
fo  univerfally  del  troy  ed  by  the  Danes,  that  hardly 
one  of  them  was  left  (landing.  This  great  prince, 
fenfible  how  impoflibie  it  was  to  revive  learning, 
without  providing  fchools  for  the  education  of 
youth,  repaired  the  old  monafteries,  and  built 
new  ones,  inftituting  a  fchool  in  each  of  them 
for  that  purpofe'07.  But  in  thefe  monadic 
and  epifcopal  fchools,  both  in  England  and  in 
other  countries  of  Europe,  the  youth  were  only 
taught  reading,  writing,  the  Latin  language, 
and  church-mufic,  to  fit  them  for  performing  the 
public  offices  of  the  church  :  except  in  a  very 
few,  where  fome  were  taught  arithmetic,  to 
enable  them  to  manage  the  fecular  affairs  of 
their  focieties,  and  others  inftru&ed  in  rhetoric 
and  theology,  to  aflift  them  in  declaiming  to  the 
people108.  Though  thelb  fchools  prevented  the 
total  extinction  of  literary  knowledge  among  the- 
Chriftian  clergy  in  thofe  dark  times,  they  con¬ 
tributed  very  little  to  the  improvement  of  the 
fciences,  or  the  diffufing  of  learning  among 
the  laity,  who  were  left  almoft  entirely  without 
thg  means  of  acquiring  any  degree  of  literature. 
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Cent.  ix.  When  Alfred  the  Great,  therefore  formed  the 
noble  defign  of  rendering  learning  both  more 
verfity  of  perfect  and  more  general,  he  was  under  a  necef- 
^unded.  fity  of  inftitutingj  fchools  on  a  different  and  more 
extenfive  plan ;  in  which  all  the  fciences  that 
were  then  known  fhould  be  taught  by  the  beft 
mafters  that  could  be  procured,  to  the  laity  as 
well  as  to  the  clergy.  This  great  prince,  having 
formed  the  idea  of  fuch  a  fchool,  was  very  happy 
in  the  choice  of  a  place  for  its  eftablifhment, 
fixing  on  that  aufpicious  fpot  where  the  univer- 
fity  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  mofl  illuftrious  feats 
of  learning  in  the  world,  now  hands.  Whether 
he  was  determined  to  make  this  choice  by  its 
having  been  a  feat  of  learning  in  former  times, 
by  the  natural  amenity  of  the  place,  or  by  its 
convenient  fituation,  almoft  in  the  centre  of  his 
dominions,  we  have  not  leifure  to  enquire,  as  it 
would  lead  us  into  feveral  tedious  and  doubtful 
difquifitions.  Being  furrounded  by  a  confider- 
able  number  of  learned  men,  collected  from 
different  countries,  he  juftly  thought,  that  they 
could  not  be  better  employed  than  in  inftructing 
the  rifing  generation  in  divine  and  human  learn¬ 
ing.  In  order  to  enable  them  to  do  this  with 
the  greater  fuccefs,  he  provided  fuitable  accom¬ 
modations  for  them  and  their  fcholars,  at  Ox¬ 
ford  ;  though,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  it  cannot 
be  difcovered  with  certainty  what  thefe  accom¬ 
modations  and  endowments  were.  The  follow¬ 
ing-  account  of  the  fchools  founded  at  Oxford  by 
Alfred  the  Great  is  given  by  John  Roufe,  the 
antiquarian  of  Warwick,  who  flourifhed  in  the 
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fifteenth  century ;  to  which  our  readers  may  give 
that  degree  of  credit  which  they  think  it  merits. 
“  At  the  firft  founding  of  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
“  ford,  the  noble  king  Alfred  built  three  halls 
ce  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  for  the  doc- 
“  tors  in  grammar,  philofophy,  and  divinity. 
“  The  firft  of  thefe  halls  was  fituated  in  High- 
“  ftreet,  near  the  eaft  gate  of  the  city,  and  en- 
“  dowed  with  a  fufficient  maintenance  for  twenty- 
“  fix  grammarians.  This  was  called  Little  hall , 
“  on  account  of  the  inferiority  of  the  fcience 
“  there  ftudied;  and  it  ftill  retains  that  name 
<c  even  in  my  time.  The  fecond  was  built  near 
“  the  north  wall  of  the  city,  in  the  ftreet  now 
“  called  School-Jlreet ,  and  endowed  for  twenty- 
“  fix  logicians  or  philofophers,  and  had  the  name 
“  of  Lefs-ball.  The  third  was  built  alfo  in 
“  High-ftreet,  contiguous  to  Little-hall,  and 
“  was  endowed  for  twenty-fix  divines,  for  the 
“  ftudy  of  the  holy  fcriptures I09.”  This  ac¬ 
count,  fome  may  think,  is  corroborated  by  the 
following  palfage  of  the  old  annals  of  the  mo- 
naftery  of  Winchefter,  which  hath  alfo  preferved 
the  names  of  the  firft  profelfors  in  this  celebrated 
feat  of  learning,  after  its  foundation  or  reitera¬ 
tion  by  king  Alfred.  “  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
“  886,  in  the  fecond  year  of  St.  Grimbald’s 
“  coming  over  into  England,  the  univerfity  of 
“  Oxford  was  founded.  The  firft  regents  there, 
“  and  readers  in  divinity,  were  St.  Neot,  an 
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Cent.  ix.  44  abbot  and  eminent  profeffor  of  theology,  and 
44  St.  Grimbald,  an  eloquent  and  mod  excellent 
44  interpreter  of  the  holy  fcripturcs.  Grammar 
44  and  rhetoric  were  taught  by  Alferius,  a  monk, 
44  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning.  Logic,  mu- 
44  fic,  and  arithmetic,  were  read  by  John,  a 
44  monk  of  St.  David’s.  Geometry  and  adro- 
“  nomy  were  profelfed  by  John,  a  monk  and 
44  colleague  of  St.  Grimbald,  a  man  of  lharp 
44  wit,  and  immenfe  knowledge.  Thefe  lec- 
44  tures  were  often  honoured  with  the  prefence 
44  of  the  mod  illudrious  and  invincible  monarch 
44  king  Alfred,  whofe  memory  to  every  judi- 
44  cious  tade  fhall  be  always  fweeter  than  ho- 
44  ney110.”  For  the  fupport  of  the  maders  and 
fcholars,  in  thefe  and  the  other  fchools  which  he 
edablifhed,  Alfred  allotted  one  eighth  part  of 
his  whole  revenue  m.  It  feems  to  have  been  in 
thefe  newly-erefted  fchools  at  Oxford,  that  their 
illudrious  founder  fettled  his  younged  fon  JEthel- 
weard,  with  the  fons  of  his  nobility  and  others, 
for  their  education ;  of  which  Alferius,  a  cotem¬ 
porary  writer,  and  one  of  the  profedors  above 
mentioned,  gives  the  following  account :  44  He 
44  placed  iEthelweard,  his  younged  fon,  who 
44  was  fond  of  learning,  together  with  the  fons 
44  of  his  nobility,  and  of  many  perfons  of  in- 
44  ferior  rank,  in  fchools  which  he  had  eda- 
44  blifhed  with  great  wifdom  and  forefight,  and 

IT0  Camd.  Britan,  t.  i.  c.  304. 
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“  provided  with  able  mailers.  In  thefe  fchools  Cent,  ix, 
“  the  youth  were  inftructed  in  reading  and  writ- 
“  ing  both  the  Saxon  and  Latin  languages,  and 
“  in  other  liberal  arts,  before  they  arrived  at  fuf- 
“  ficient  llrength  of  body  for  hunting,  and  other 
“  manly  exercifes  becoming  their  rank  Il\”  It 
is  at  lead;  certain,  from  what  follows  immediately 
after  in  Alferius,  that  the  fchools  in  which  iEthel- 
weard,  and  his  fellow  lludents  were  placed  were 
different  from  thofe  in  which  his  two  elder  bro¬ 
thers  Edward  and  Elfthryth  were  educated,  which 
were  in  the  king’s  court113.  There  is  another 
palfage  in  Alferius,  as  publilhed  by  Camden,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  which  hath 
been  the  occafion  of  much  controverfy,  fome 
writers  contending  for  its  authenticity,  and  others 
affirming  that  it  hath  been  interpolated.  After 
examining  the  arguments  on  both  Tides  of  this 
quellion,  which  are  too  tedious  to  be  here  in- 
ferted,  I  cannot  help  fufpedling  the  genuinenefs 
of  this  palfage ;  but  as  I  dare  not  pofitively  pro¬ 
nounce  it  fpurious,  I  ffiall  lay  it  before  the  reader. 

“  The  fame  year  (886)  there  arofe  a  great  dif- 
“  fenlion  at  Oxford,  between  Grimbald  and  the 
“  learned  men  which  he  brought  with  him,  and 
the  old  fcholars  which  he  found  there,  who 
refufed  to  comply  with  the  laws  and  forms  of 
“  reading  preferred  by  Grimbald.  For  about 
three  years  this  difference  occalioned  only  a 
<c  private  grudge,  which  made  no  great  noife  j 

Affer-  Vit:>  Alfred i,  edit,  a  Camd.  p.  I3.  113  id.  ibid. 
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44  but  at  length  it  broke  out  with  great  violence. 
44  The  invincible  king  Alfred,  being  informed 
44  of  this  by  a  meiTage  and  complaint  from 
44  Grimbald,  haftened  to  Oxford  to  put  an  end 
44  to  thefe  difputes,  and  heard  both  parties  with 
44  great  patience.  The  old  fcholars  pleaded  in 
44  their  own  defence,  that  before  Grimbald  came 
44  to  Oxford,  learning  flourifhed  there,  though 
44  the  ftudents  were  not  fo  numerous  as  they  had 
44  formerly  been,  many  of  them  having  been  ex- 
44  pelled  by  the  cruelties  of  the  Pagans.  They 
44  further  affirmed,  and  proved  by  the  undoubted 
44  teflimony  of  ancient  annals,  that  the  laws  and 
44  flatutes  of  that  place  had  been  eftabliffied  by 
44  men  of  great  piety  and  learning,  as  Gildas, 
44  Melkin,  Nennius,  Kentigern,  and  others,  who 
44  had  taught  there  in  their  old  age,  and  had 
44  managed  all  things  with  great  tranquillity  and 
44  good  order ;  and  that  when  St.  Germanus 
44  came  into  Britain  to  preach  againfl  the  Pela- 
44  gian  herefy,  he  refided  fix  months  at  Oxford, 
44  and  greatly  approved  of  its  lav/s  and  inftitu- 
44  tions.  The  king  having  heard  both  parties 
44  with  incredible  patience  and  humility,  and 
44  having  earneftly  exhorted  them  to  lay  afide 
44  their  difputes,  and  live  in  peace  and  concord, 
44  left  them  in  hopes  that  they  would  comply 
44  with  his  admonitions.  But  Grimbald,  not 
44  fatisfied  with  this,  retired  to  the  new  mo- 
44  nailery  at  Winchefter,  which  king  Alfred  had 
44  lately  founded,  and  foon  after  had  his  tomb 
44  brought  thither  alfo,  -which  he  had  originally 
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“  fet  up  in  a  vault  under  the  chancel  in  the  Cent*  Ix» 
“  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Oxford ;  which  church 
“  he  had  built  from  the  foundation  with  (tones 
“  poliihed  with  great-  art114.”  In  a  word,  if 
Oxford  had  been  a  feat  of  learning  in  more  an¬ 
cient  times,  which  it  is  certainly  very  difficult  i 

either  to  prove  or  difprove,  ’*  ^opears  to  have 
been  fo  entirely  ruined,  togeti  ,  with  all  the 
other  feminaries  of  learning  in  England,  in  the 
beginning  of  king  Alfred’s  reign,  that  this  great 
prince  may  be  juftly  ftyled  the  father  and  founder 
of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford :  a  circumftance 
equally  honourable  to  his  memory,  and  to  this 
famous  feat  of  learning  ! 

When  Alfred  the  Great  had  thus  founded  and  Revival  of 
endowed  fchools,  and  provided  them  with  proper  learninS* 
mailers,  he  next  endeavoured  to  fill  them  with 
fuitable  fcholars ;  which  was  not  the  eafieft  part 
of  his  work  in  that  rude  age,  when  learning  was 
held  in  fuch  contempt,  efpecially  by  the  nobility* 

This  illiberal  and  barbarous  contempt  of  letters, 
he  effectually  deftroyed  in  a  little  time,— by  his 
own  example,— by  fpeaking  on  all  occafions  in 
praife  of  learning, — and  by  making  it  the  great 
road  to  preferment,  both  in  church  and  ftateIIS. 

Still  further  to  diffufe  a  tafle  for  knowledge,  and 
to  tranfmit  it  to  pofterity,  he  made  a  law,  oblig¬ 
ing  all  freeholders  who  poffeffed  two  hides  of 
land,  or  upwards,  to  fend  their  fons  to  fchool. 
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Cent.  ix.  and  give  them  a  liberal  education116.  By  thefe 
— ■~lJ  wife  meafures,  this  molt  excellent  prince  made  a 
total  change  in  the  fentiments  of  his  fubjetts. 
The  old  nobility  bewailed  their  unhappinefs  in 
being  ignorant  of  letters,  and  fome  of  them  ap¬ 
plied  to  ftudy  in  a  very  advanced  age ;  while  all 
took  care  to  fend  their  fons,  and  young  relations, 
to  thofe  fchools  provided  for  them  by  the  wifdomt 
and  munificence  of  their  fovereign”7.  In  a 
word,  learning  revived  and  flourifhed  to  fuch  a 
degree,  in  the  courfe  of  Alfred’s  reign,  that 
before  the  end  of  it  he  could  boaft,  that  all  his 
bilhops  fees  were  filled  by  prelates  of  great 
learning,  and  every  pulpit  in  England  furnifhed 
with  a  good  preacher.  So  aftonifhing  are  the 
effects  which  a  great  and  good  prince,  animated 
with  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  happinefs  of  his  fub- 
je&s,  can  produce,  not  only  in  the  circum- 
{tances,  but  in  the  very  fpirit  and  character  of  a 
nation ! 

Cent.  X.  That  gleam  of  light  which  appeared  in  Eng- 
state  of  land  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  ninth  century, 

learning  in  .  .  . 

the  tenth  was  not  or  long  continuance;  ror  as  this  was 

sentury.  chiefly  owing  to  the  extraordinary  genius  and 

prodigious  efforts  of  Alfred  the  Great,  as  foon  as 
thefe  were  removed  by  the  death  of  that  prince, 
in  the  firfl  year  of  the  tenth  century,  learning 
began  to  languifh  and  decline.  Edward,  his 
eldefl  fon  and  fucceffor,  had  been  educated  with 
great  care ;  but  not  having  the  fame  genius  and 
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tafte  for  fludy  with  his  illuflrious  father,  he  did 
not  prove  fo  great  a  patron  of  learning  and 
learned  men118.  The  Danes,  [too,  thofe  deflruc- 
live  enemies  of  fcience  and  civility,  no  fooner 
heard  of  the  death  of  Alfred,  than  they  renewed 
their  ravages;  which  they  continued,  with  little 
interruption,  for  many  years.  Befides  this,  the 
learned  men  collected  by  Alfred  from  different 
countries,  dying  foon  after  their  royal  patron, 
were  not  fucceeded  by  men  of  equal  learning. 
Thefe,  and  feveral  other  unfavourable  circum- 
ftances,  gave  a  fatal  check  to  the  liberal  and 
ftudious  fpirit  which  had  been  excited  in  the  late 
reign ;  and  the  Englifh  by  degrees  relapfed  into 
their  former  ignorance  and  contempt  of  learn¬ 
ing.  In  this  indeed,  they  were  far  from  being 
lingular  at  this  period ;  for  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  were  involved  in  fuch  profound  darknefs 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  tenth  century,  that 
the  writers  of  literary  hiflory  are  at  a  lofs  for 
words  to  paint  the  ignorance,  llupidity,  and 
barbarifm  of  that  age"9.  “  We  now  enter,  (fays 
“  one)  on  the  hiflory  of  an  age,  which,  for  its 
“  barbarifm  and  wickednefs,  may  be  called  the 
“  age  of  iron ;  for  its  dulnefs  and  llupidity,  the 
M  age  of  lead ;  and  for  its  blindnefs  and 
“  ignorance,  the  age  of  darknefs110.”  “  The 
“  tenth  century  (fays  another)  is  commonly  and 

,lS  W.  Malmf.  1.  1.  c.  5.  Hoveden,  pars  prior. 

“9  Cave,  Hiftor.  Literar.  p.  571.  Brucker.  Hift.  Philofoph. 
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“  juftly  called  the  unhappy  age;  for  it  was 
“  almoft  quite  deflitute  of  men  of  genius  and 
c<  learning,  had  few  great  princes  or  good  pre- 
fiC  lates,  and  hardly  any  thing  was  performed  in 
<c  it  that  merits  the  attention  of  poUei-ity1*1.’* 
The  many  grofs  errors,  and  wretched  fuperfti- 
tions,  that  were  either  introduced  or  eftablifhed 
in  the  courfe  of  this  century,  fuch  as, — tranfub- 
ftantiation, — the  adoration  of  images  and  relics, 
— the  baptifm  of  bells, — the  belief  of  the  mo  ft 
childifh  ftories  of  vifions,  apparitions,  and 
miracles, — the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, —  trials  by 
fire  and  water  ordeals,  &c.  &c.  were  fufficient 
proofs  of  its  ignorance  and  ftupidity.  The 
popes  who  governed  the  church  of  Rome  in  this' 
century,  were  for  the  moft  part  the  vileft  mif- 
creants  that  ever  difgraced  human  nature;  and 
that  city,  where  letters  had  hitherto  been  culti¬ 
vated  in  fome  degree,  now  became  a  fcene  of 
fuch  deplorable  ignorance,  as  well  as  wicked- 
nefs,  that  a  cotemporary  writer  cries  out,  “  O 
“  miferable  Rome !  thou  that  formerly  didft 
cc  hold  out  fo  many  great  and  glorious  luminaries 
<c  to  our  anceftors,  into  what  prodigious  dark- 
“  nefs  art  thou  now  fallen,  which  will  render 
sc  thee  infamous  ,  to  all  fucceeding  ages 1,1  ?*' 
The  clergy  in  this  age  were  almoft  as  illiterate  as 
the  laity.  Some  who  filled  the  higheft  ftations 
in  the  church  could  not  fo  much  as  read ;  while 

111  Genebrard.  p.  551. 
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others,  who  pretended  to  be  better  fcholars,  and  Cent.  X. 
attempted  to  perform  the  public  offices,  com¬ 
mitted  the  moft  egregious  blunders ;  of  which 
the  reader  will  find  one  example,  out  of  many, 
quoted  below'13. 

When  this  was  the  melancholy  (late  of  letters  England, 
in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  it  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  that  England  will  furnifli  us  with  many 
valuable  materials  for  literary  hiftory  in  this  age. 

It  mull,  however,  be  obferved,  that  the  decline 
of  learning  in  this  ifland,  after  the  death  of 
Alfred,  was  gradual,  and  that  it  required  a  confi- 
derable  time  to  deftroy  all  the  effects  of  his 
labours  for  its  advancement.  Befides  though 
his  fon  Edward,  and  his  grandfon  Athelftan, 
were  very  far  inferior  to  him  in  learning,  and  in 
their  efforts  for  its  fupport ;  yet  they  had  not  fo 
entirely  forgotten  his  precepts  and  example  as  to 
be  quite  indifferent  to  its  interefts.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  were  not  only  the  braveft,  but  the 
moft  intelligent  princes  of  their  age,  and  the 
greateft  patrons  of  learning. 

Edward,  if  we  may  believe  fome  of  our  ancient  Univeifity 
hiftorians,  was  the  founder  or  reftorer  of  the  bridg”1’ 
univerfity  of  Cambridge,  as  "his  father  had  been 
of  Oxford.  “  Edward,  furnamed  the  Elder , 

“  fucceeded  his  father  Alfred  the  Great ;  and 

111  Meinvverc,  bifiirp  of  Paderborn,  in  this  century,  in  reading  the 
public  prayers,  ufed  to  lay,  — “  Benedic  Domine  regibus  et  reginis 
mulis  et  nni'iabis  tuis  •” — in  (lead  of  iainulis  et  famulabis  5  which 
wade  it  a  very  ludicrous  petition. 

Leibniz.  Coll.  Script.  Brunftvic.  t.  I.  p,  55;. 
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Cent.  x.  though  he  was  not  equal  to  him  in  learning, 
<e  yet  he  loved  learned  men,  and  advanced  them 
44  to  ecclefiaflical  dignities,  according  to  their 
44  merits.  For  the  further  encouragement  of 
44  learning,  he  raifed  Cambridge,  as  his  father 
44  had  done  Oxford,  to  its  former  glory,  after 
44  it  had  been  long  in  ruins,  with  all  the  other 
44  ancient  feminaries  of  learning ;  and,  like  a 
44  generous  friend  and  patron  of  the  clergy,  he 
44  commanded  halls  for  the  teachers  and  fludents 
44  to  be  built  there  at  his  own  expence.  To 
44  render  this  inflitution  complete,  he  invited 
44  teachers  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  do&ors  in 
44  theology,  from  Oxford,  and  fettled  them  at 
44  Cambridge.  Thus  far  Thomas  Rodburn,  in 
44  his  chronicle.  But  I  have  feen  a  more  full 
44  and  authentic  reprefentation  of  this  in  a  certain 
44  ancient  painting  in  the  abbey  of  Hyde,  at 
44  Winchefter,  which  was  fent  to  me,  and  is 
44  Hill  in  my  pofleflion  I24.M— — If  the  above 
account  of  the  refloration  of  fchools  of  learning 
at  Cambridge,  by  Edward  the  Elder,  is  true, 
which  I  fhall  not  take  upon  me  either  to  affirm  or 
deny,  thefe  fchools,  together  with  the  city  of 
Cambridge,  were  once  more  ruined  by  the  Danes 
A.  D.  ioio,  and  do  not  feem  to  have  been  re- 
ftored  again  till  after  the  conclufion  of  the  period 
we  are  now  delineating115.  Edward  gave  another 
proof  of  his  regard  to  learning,  by  bellowing  a 
very  liberal  education  on  his  five  fons  and  nine 
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daughters,  who  excelled  all  the  princes  and  prin- 
cefles  of  their  age  in  literary  accomplilhments, 
Ethelward,  his  fecond  fon,  in  particular,  greatly 
refembled  his  illuftrious  grandfather  in  genius 
and  love  of  learning,  as  well  as  in  his  perfon  j 
but  unhappily  died  young”6.  Athelftan,  the 
eldefl  fon  and  fuccelfor  of  Edward,  was  a  prince 
of  uncommon  learning  for  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  William  of  Malmfbury  tells  us,  that  a 
few  days  before  he  wrote  the  hiftory  of  this  king, 
he  had  read  an  old  book  written  in  his  reign, 
that  contained  fo  flaming  a  panegyric  on  his 
extraordinary  learning,  that  he  did  not  think  fit 
to  infert  it  in  his  work ;  becaufe  he  fufpected  it 
was  wrought  up  by  the  author  beyond  the  truth, 
in  order  to  gain  the  favour  of  Athelftan  127 :  a 
fufpicion  which  perhaps  was  not  well  founded. 
It  appears  from  his  laws,  that  this  king  was  a 
friend  to  learning  and  learned  men ;  by  one  of 
which  it  is  decreed,  “  that  if  any  man  make  fuch 
“  proficiency  in  learning  as  to  obtain  prieft’s 
“  orders,  he  fhall  enjoy  all  the  honours  and  pri- 
“  vjleges  of  a  thane*28.”  If  it  be  true,  that  this 
prince  employed  certain  learned  Jews,  who  then 
refided  in  England,  to  tranflate  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  out  of  Hebrew  into  Englifh,  that  is  a  fur¬ 
ther  proof  of  his  attention  both  to  learning  and 
religion**9.  It  muft  after  all  be  confefled,  that 
the  efforts  of  Edward  and  Athelftan,  for  the 

116  W.  Mahnf.  1.  *.  c.  5.  IZ7  Id.  ibid.  p.  6, 

128  Spelman,  Concil.  1. 1.  p.  406. 
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ftan  cele- 
biated  for 
his  learn 
ing  by  the 
monks. 


fupport  of  learning,  were  not  very  fuccefsful ; 
for  we  meet  with  none  who  flourilhed  under  their 
government,  fo  famous  for  their  erudition  as  to 
merit  a  place  in  this  work. 

Ihe  reigns  of  feveral  fucceeding  kings  were 
equally  unfortunate  in  this  refpefi:  5  and  Eng¬ 
land  by  degrees  funk  into  the  fame  profound 
darknefs  and  ignorance  with  the  other  nations  of 
Europe.  Some  of  our  monkilh  hiftorians,  it  is 
true,  fpeak  in  the  higheft  flrains  of  the  prodigious 
learning  of  their  great  champion  St.  Dunftan. 
**  He  excelled  (fays  one  of  them)  as  much  in 
learning  as  he  did  in  piety  ;  and  by  his  prodi¬ 
gious  diligence,  and  the  amazing  genius  that 
4C  God  had  bellowed  upon  him,  he  eafily  ac- 
“  quired,  and  he  long  retained,  all  kinds  of 
44  knowledge ;  fo  that  in  a  little  time  he  became 
44  equal  in  learning  to  his  teachers,  and  far  fupe- 
44  rior  to  all  his  fellow-fcholars.  So  acute  was 
44  his  reafon,  fo  lively  his  imagination,  and  fo 
admirable  his  elocution,  that  no  man  ever 
44  conceived  things  with  greater  quicknefs,  ex- 
prefled  them  with  greater  elegance,  nor  pro¬ 
nounced  them  with  greater  fweetnefs130.”— _ . 

At  this  time  (fays  another)  England  was  en- 
ligntened  with  many  bright  luminaries,  like 
fo  many  liars  from  heaven  ;  among  whom  St. 
44  Dunftan  fhone  with  fuperior  luftre,  and  was, 
next  to  king  Alfred,  the  greatell  promoter  of 
learning  that  ever  appeared  in  this  illand*3'.’* 
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Olbern  Vita  Dunftan. 
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But  little  credit  can  be  given  to  thefe  encomiums  ;  Cent.  x. 
for  it  became  a  kind  of  fafhion  among  the  Eng- 
liih  monks  in  the  middle  ages,  to  heap  all  the 
praifes  on  their  patron  Dunftan  that  their  imagi¬ 
nations  could  invent,  without  any  regard  to  truth 
or  probability.  We  are  gravely  told, — “  That 
i{  in  the  days  of  St.  Dunftan,  all  men  wor- 
<e  {hipped  God  with  fervour  and  fmcerity;  that 
“  the  earth  itfelf  rejoiced,  and  the  fields  rewarded 
“  the  labours  of  the  hufbandman  with  the  moft 
Ci  abundant  harvefts ;  that  all  the  elements 
**  fmiled,  and  the  face  of  heaven  was  never 
<c  obfeured  with  clouds;  that  there  were  no 
*  fuch  things  as  fear,  difeord,  oppreffion,  or 
“  murder,  but  that  all  men  lived  in  perfect  vir- 

tue  and  profound  tranquillity ;  and  that  all 
<c  thofe  felicities  flowed  from  the  bleffed  St. 

Dunftan ;  for  which,  as  well  as  for  his  mi- 
ec  racles,  he  was  loaded  with  glory  I3V*  A 
picture  very  different  from  the  real  hiftory  of 
thofe  times. 

After  the  death  of  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  A.  D.  Dedin*  of 
975,  England  became  a  feene  of  great  confufion  learnins* 
and  mifery  for  many  years,  through  the  increaf- 
ing  power  and  fpreading  devaftations  of  the 
Danes.  In  thefe  circumftances  learning  could 
not  flouriih ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  almoft 
entirely  ruined,  together  with  its  two  moft  famous 
feminaries,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  were 
reduced  to  afhes  by  thofe  barbarians I33. 

131  W.  Malmf.  de  Geftis  Pontificum  Anglor,  p.  115. 
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Elfric  the  grammarian  is  the  only  man  who 
flourifhed  in  England  in  the  end  of  the  tenth  and 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  that  merits  a 
place  in  this  work  on  account  of  his  erudition. 
This  learned  man,  and  voluminous  writer,  whofe 
hiftory  is  very  much  perplexed,  was  born  about 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  and  educated 
under  Ethelwold  bifhop  of  Winchefler,  who  is 
faid  to  have  taken  great  pleafure  in  teaching 
youth  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  the  art  of 
tranflating  Latin  books  into  Englifh134.  While 
Elfric  was  hill  a  young  man,  and  only  in  the 
flation  of  a  private  monk,  he  was  famous  for  his 
learning,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Wulfin 
bifhop  of  Shereburn,  prefixed  to  a  fet  of  canons, 
or  rather  an  epifcopal  charge,  which  he  had 
drawn  up  at  the  requeft  and  for  the  ufe  of  that 
prelate,  who  was  probably  not  equal  to  a  work  of 
that  kind  himfelf135.  Being  fent  by  Elphegus 
bifhop  of  Winchefter,  A.  D.  987,  to  the  monaflery 
of  Cerne  in  Dorfetfhire,  then  newly  founded,  he 
there  compofed  his  grammar  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
which  procured  him  the  title  of  the  Grammarian , 
and  tranflated  out  of  Latin  into  Saxon  no  fewer 
than  eighty  fermons  or  homilies  for  the  ufe  of  the 
Englifh  clergy  236.  Thefe  homilies  are  ff ill  ex¬ 
tant  in  MS.  in  two  volumes  folio ;  and  are  w'ell 
defcribed  by  Mr.  Wanley  in  his  catalogue  of 


»-’4  Anglia  Sacra,  t,  i.  p,  o. 
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Saxon  books137.  Elfric  compofed  feveral  other  Cent.  x. 
works  ;  which  procured  him  fo  great  a  reputa- 
tion  for  learning,  that  he  was  on  that  account 
advanced,  by  degrees,  to  *  the  archiepifcopal 
dignity. 

While  learning  was  thus  gradually  declining  Learning 
throughout  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  light  of  fcience 
began  to  fpring  up  in  the  Eaft,  among  the  Per- 
fians  and  Arabians ;  and  the  pofterity  of  thofe 
fierce  barbarians  who  had  burnt  the  famous 
library  of  Alexandria,  became  the  fondeft  ad¬ 
mirers  of  the  fciences ,38.  By  them  they  were 
preferved,  when  they  were  almoft  entirely  loft  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and  it  was  through 
them  that  the  knowledge  of  ancient  learning  was 
gradually  reftored  to  the  feveral  nations  of 
Europe. 

The  illuftrious  Gerbert,  preceptor  to  Robert  I.  Life  of 
king  of  France,  and  to  Otho  III.  emperor  of  Gerbert* 
Germany,  who  flourifhed  towards  the  conclufton 
of  the  tenth  century,  was  the  firft  of  the  Chriftian 
clergy  who  had  refolution  to  apply  to  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Mahomet,  for  that  inftrudtion  in  the 
fciences  which  he  could  not  obtain  in  any  part  of 
the  Chriftian  world.  This  literary  hero  (as  he 
may  be  juftly  called)  was  educated  in  the  mo- 
nailery  of  Fleury :  but  difcovering  the  inca¬ 
pacity  of  his  teachers,  and  prompted  by  an  ardent 

I;7  Hkkefii  Tbefaur.  t.  s.  p.  i. 

*-8  Monuida  Htft,  Mathemat.  t,  1.  p.  339. 
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€?nt.  x.  ^  thirft  for  knowledge,  he  fled  from  his  monallery 
into  Spain,  and  fpent  feveral  years  among  the 
Saracens  at  Corduba ,39.  Here  he  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  the  language  and  learning  of  the  Ara¬ 
bians';  particularly  of  their  aflronomy,  geometry, 
and  arithmetic ;  in  all  of  which  they  very  much 
excelled.  At  his  return  into  France,  he  was 
efteemed  by  fome  the  moft  learned  man,  and  by 
others  the  greateft  magician,  of  his  age  I4°.  All 
the  nations  in  the  north  and  well  of  Europe  are 
particularly  indebted  to  Gerbert  for  the  firlt  hints 
they  received  of  the  Arabian  numeral  figures 
and  arithmetic.  Our  countryman  William  of 
Malmfbury,  after  telling  us,  that  it  was  reported 
that  Gerbert  had  been  taught  by  the  Saracens  in 
Spain,  to  raife  the  devil,  and  to  underfland  the 
language  of  birds,  adds, — “  It  is,  however,  very 
“  certain,  that  he  was  the  firft  who  Hole  the 
“  knowledge  of  the  Arabian  arithmetic  from  the 
“  Saracens,  aud  taught  the  rules  of  it,  which, 
<c  {till  continue  to  engage  the  attention  and  per- 
“  plex  the  minds  of  our  arithmeticians  I4\”  As 
Gerbert  returned  into  France,  A.  D.  970,  and 
began  to  communicate  the  knowledge  which  he 
had  collected  among  the  Saracens,  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable,  that  fome  of  the  literati  in  Britain 
might  be  acquainted  with  the  Arabian  cyphers 
and  arithmetic,  in  the  end  of  this  century,  or 
the  beginning  of  the  next ;  which  is  much  earlier 

1'9  W.  Malmf.  1.  z,  c.  zo.  *4°  Id.  ibid. 
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than  is  commonly  believed  14\  If  the  date  over 
the  very  ancient  gateway  at  Worcefter  was  really 
A.  D.  975,  and  in  Arabian  figures,  we  have 
direft  evidence  that  thefe  figures  were  known  in 
England  within  five  years  after  Gerbert’s  return 
from  Spain143.  However  this  may  be,  this  ad¬ 
venturous  fcholar,  though  born  of  mean  parents, 
was  gradually  advanced,  on  account  of  hi9 
genius  and  erudition,  from  one  ecclefiafticai  dig¬ 
nity  to  another,  and  at  lafl  placed,  by  his  pupil 
Otho  III.  in  the  papal  chair,  where  he  affumed 
the  name  of  Sylvejier  II  *44.  So  much  was  pre¬ 
eminence  in  learning  efteemed,  and  fo  well  was 
it  rewarded,  even  in  that  dark  age ! 

As  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  eleventh 
century  falls  within  our  prefent  period,  it  will 
furnifh  few  materials  for  literary  hiflory.  The 
power  of  the  Danes,  and  the  confufion  and  mi- 
fery  thereby  occafioned,  which  had  been  fo  fatal 
to  learning  in  the  former  century,  flill  continued 
to  increafe  in  the  beginning  of  this,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  fame  effects.  Oxford  was  reduced  to 
alhes  by  thofe  deflrudive  ravagers  A.  D.  1009, 
and  Cambridge  fhared  the  fame  fate  the  year 
after}  by  which  all  the  eftablifhments  in  thefe 
places,  in  favour  of  learning,  and  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  youth,  whatever  they  were,  mull  have 
been  ruined  I45.  In  this  molt  calamitous  period, 

*4*  See  Dr.  Wallis’s  Algebra,  c.  3,  4. 

J43  See  Philofoph.  Tranfadt.  vol,  39.  p,  jji, 

'44  Du  Pin  Hift.  Ecclef.  cent.  10, 

'45  Chi-on,  Saxon,  p.  139,  140. 
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Fent-  X1\  ths  greateft  part  of  the  monafteries,  churches, 
cities,  and  towns  in  England,  were  deftroyed  \ 
and  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the 
hiftory  of  the  firft  feventeen  years  of  the  eleventh 
century  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  the  mod  au¬ 
thentic  monument  of  thofe  times,  will  meet  with 
fuch  a  fucceihon  of  flaughter  and  devaflation, 
that  he  will  be  furprifed  the  Englifh  were  not  ex¬ 
tirpated,  and  their  country  reduced  to  a  perfeft 
defert.  We  have  no  reafon  to  wonder,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  mufes  fled  from  fuch  a  fcene  of 
horror  and  mifery,  and  that  the  cultivation  of 
learning  was  almoft  univerfally  neglected. 

State  of  The  calamities  which  the  Englifh  had  differed 

learning  .  ,  .  ,  _  ° 

tinder  the  m  tneir  long  ftruggle  with  the  Danes  were  fo 

kingfof  veiT  great>  that  their  fubjection  to  the  Danifh 

England,  yoke  became  a  kind  of  blefling.  For  Canute 
the  Great,  the  firft  king  of  England  of  the 
Danifh  line,  being  a  wife,  juft,  and  good  prince, 
treated  his  Englifh  fubjecls  with  equity  and 
kindnefs,  and  endeavoured  to  repair  the  injuries 
which  had  been  done  to  the  country  and  its  in¬ 
habitants  in  the  late  wrars.  In  particular,  he 
faw  and  lamented  the  low  ftate  to  which  learning 
was  reduced,  and  founded  fchools  in  many  places 
for  its  revival ,46.  It  is  highly  probable  at  leaft, 
that  this  prince  repaired  the  fchools  at  Oxford, 
and  reftored  to  them  their  former  privileges  and 
revenues147.  Harold,  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of 
Canute,  was  a  very  great  barbarian,  and  confe- 

145  A.  Wood,  Antiquitat  Univerf.  Oxon,  p.  43.  >47  Id.  ibid. 
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quently  an  enemy  to  learning.  Of  this  he  gave  Cent.  xr. 
fufficient  proof  by  his  plundering  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford  of  the  revenues  which  had  been  be¬ 
llowed  upon  it  by  its  illuftrious  founder,  and  re- 
ftored  to  it  by  Canute  the  Great.  “  The  fchools 
“  (fays  Leland)  which  had  been  founded  by 
“  Alfred  the  Great,  and  had  long  flourifhed  at 

Oxford,  were  abufed,  fpoiled,  and  dilhonoured, 

“  by  that  cruel  and  barbarous  Dane  king  Ha- 
“  rold ;  who  plundered  them  of  all  the  revenues 
“  which  had  been  bellowed  upon  them  by  the 
<c  munificence  of  former  princes;  thinking  that 
“  he  treated  the  fcholars  with  great  lenity  when 
“  he  left  them  the  naked  walls  of  their 
“  houfes *4V* 

The  relloration  of  the  ancient  line  of  the  state  of 
Anglo-Saxon  kings,  A.  D.  1041,  in  the  perfon 
of  Edward  the  Confelfor,  was  an  event  favour-  °f  E(<jwarc5 
able  to  learning.  For  though  Edward  was  not  fefibr. 
a  great  prince,  he  was  not  unlearned  for  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  nor  inattentive  to  the  in- 
terells  of  learning.  He  repaired  the  injuries 
which  his  predecelfor  Harold  had  done  to  Ox¬ 
ford,  which,  in  his  reign  (as  we  learn  from  In- 
gulphus),  feems  to  have  been  the  chief  feminary 
of  learning  in  England.  “  I  was  born  (fays 
“  that  writer)  in  England,  and  of  Englilh  pa- 
<c  rents,  in  the  beautiful  city  of  London ;  edu- 
<c  cated  in  letters  in  my  tender  years  at  Welt- 
“  minder ;  from  whence  I  was  afterwards  fent 

148  A.  Wood,  Aruiquitat.  Univerf.  Oxor.  p.  43. 
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“  to  the  ftudy  of  Oxford ;  where  I  made  greater 
ce  progrefs  in  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy  than 
“  many  of  my  cotemporaries,  and  became  very 
“  well  acquainted  with  the  rhetoric  of  Ci- 

cero149.”  This  author  further  acquaints  us, 
that  when  he  was  a  boy  at  Weftminfter  fchool, 
and  ufed  to  vifit  his  father,  who  lived  in  the 
court  of  Edward  the  Confeflor,  he  was  often 
examined,  both  on  the  Latin  language  and  on 
logic,  by  the  beautiful  and  virtuous  queen  Ed- 
githa,  who  excelled  in  both  thefe  branches  of 
literature’50.  A  proof  that  learning  was  then 
efteemed  a  falhionable  accomplifhment  even  in 
ladies  of  the  higheft  rank. 

Having  thus  deduced  the  hiftory  of  learning 
through  its  various  revolutions,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  end  of  this  dark  period,  it  may  be 
proper  to  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  few  general 
obfervations. 

That  we  may  not  entertain  too  contemptible 
an  opinion  of  our  forefathers,  who  flouriffied  in 
the  benighted  ages  which  we  are  now  examining, 
it  is  neceflary  to  pay  due  attention  to  their  un- 
happy  circumftances.  To  fay  nothing  of  that 
contempt  for  letters  which  they  derived  from 
their  anceftors,  and  of  the  almoft  incefiant  wars 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  it  was  difficult,  or 
rather  impoffible,  for  any  but  the  clergy,  and  a 
very  few  of  the  moft  wealthy  among  the  laity, 
to  obtain  the  leafl:  fmattering  of  learning;  be- 


'49  Ingulj  hi  HiSor, 
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caufe  all  the  means  of  acquiring  it  were  far  be¬ 
yond  their  reach.  It  is  impoffible  to  learn  to 
read,  and  write  even  our  own  native  tongue, 
which  is  now  hardly  efleemed  a  part  of  learning, 
without  books,  mailers,  and  materials  for  writ¬ 
ing  ;  but  in  thofe  ages  all  thefe  were  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  fcarce  and  dear,  that  none  but  great 
princes  and  wealthy  prelates  could  procure  them. 
We  have  already  heard  of  a  large  eflate  given  by 
a  king  of  Northumberland  for  a  fingle  volume; 
and  the  hidory  of  the  middle  ages  abounds  with 
examples  of  that  kind*''.  How  then  was  it 
poffible  for  perfons  of  a  moderate  fortune  to 
procure  fo  much  as  one  book,  much  lefs  fuch 
a  number  of  books  as  to  make  their  learning  to 
Stead  an  accomplilhment  that  would  reward  their 
trouble  ?  It  was  then  as  difficult  to  borrow  books 
as  to  buy  them.  It  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  this 
that  a  king  of  France  was  obliged  to  depofit  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  plate,  and  to  get  one  of 
his  nobility  to  join  with  him  in  a  bond,  under 
a  high  penalty,  to  return  it,  before  he  could  pro¬ 
cure  the  loan  of  one  volume,  which  may  now 
be  purchafed  for  a  few  Ihillings  15\  Materials 
for  writing  were  alfo  very  fcarce  and  dear,  which 
made  few  perfons  think  of  learning  that  art. 
This  was  one  reafon  of  the  fcarcity  of  books ; 
and  that  great  eltates  were  often  transferred  from 
one  owner  to  another  by  a  mere  verbal  agree- 
, '  --  .  .  v  v.:;  I  ;  J),.-:  to 
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ment,  and  the  delivery  of  earth  and  ftone,  be¬ 
fore  witneffes,  without  any  written  deed Is3. 
Parchment,  in  particular,  on  which  all  their 
books  were  written,  was  fo  difficult  to  be  pro¬ 
cured,  that  many  of  the  MSS.  of  the  middle 
ages,  which  are  hill  preferved,  appear  to  have 
been  written  on  parchment  from  which  fome 
former  writing  had  been  erafed  I5+.  But  if  books 
and  materials  for  writing  were  in  thofe  ages  fo 
fcarce,  good  matters,  who  were  capable  of 
teaching  the  fciences  to  any  purpofe,  were  {till 
fcarcer,  and  more  difficult  to  be  procured. 
When  there  was  not  one  man  in  England  to 
the  fouth  of  the  Thames  who  underftood  Latin, 
it  was  not  poffible  to  learn  that  language, 
without  fending  for  a  teacher  from  fome  foreign 
country.  In  thefe  circumftances,  can  we  be 
furprifed,  that  learning  was  fo  imperfect,  and 
in  fo  few  hands  ?  The  temple  of  Science  was 
then  but  a  homely  fabric,  with  few  charms  to 
allure  worffiippers,  and  at  the  fame  time  fur- 
rounded  with  fteep  and  rugged  precipices,  which 
difcouraged  their  approach.  When  Alfred  the 
Great  formed  the  defign  of  rendering  learning 
more  general  than  it  had  formerly  been,  he  never 
dreamed  of  extending  it  to  the  common  people, 
which  he  knew  was  quite  impracticable,  but 
only  obliged  perfons  of  rank  and  fortune,  by  a 
law,  to  fend  their  fons  to  fchool ;  and  we  have 
good  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  was  efleemed 

ijj  Ingulph.  Hilt.  Murator.  Anti<iuitat.  t.  3.  p.  834. 
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a  very  hard  law,  and  that  it  was  not  long  Cent.  xr. 
obeyed. 

Befides  the  great  difficulty  of  procuring  maf-  Methods 
ters  who  Were  capable  of  teaching  the  fciences, 
in  the  times  we  are  now  confidering,  the  per-  ces,  p?.rti- 
plexing  incommodious  methods  in  which  they  arithmetic, 
were  taught,  rendered  the  acquifition  of  a  mo-  mufic» &c* 
derate  degree  of  knowledge  a  very  tedious  and 
laborious  work.  How  difficult,  for  example, 
was  the  acquifition  of  arithmetic  in  this  period, 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Arabian  figures, 
when  the  teachers  of  this  fcience  had  no  other 
marks  for  numbers  but  the  following  feven  let¬ 
ters  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  M  D  C  L  X  Y  I, 
or  the  twenty-feven  letters  of  the  Greek  alpha¬ 
bet155?  We  are  apt  to  be  furprifed  to  hear 
Aldhelm,  the  moft  learned  and  ingenious  man 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  fpeaking  of  arith¬ 
metic  as  a  fcience  almoft  exceeding  the  utmofl 
powers  of  the  human  mind,  when  we  know  that 
it  is  now  acquired  by  every  boy  of  a  common 
capacity,  with  great  eafe,  and  in  a  little  time'56. 

But  our  furprife  will  ceafe,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  great  facility  of  expreffing  and  managing 
numbers  by  the  help  of  the  Arabian  figures, 
which  were  then  unknown,  but  are  now  in  com¬ 
mon  ufe :  “  The  ufefulnefs  (fays  an  excellent 
*6  judge)  of  thefe  numeral  figures,  which  we  re- 
“  ceived  from  the  Arabs,  and  they  from  the  In- 

l5S  See  Bedas  Opera,  Colonse,  A.  D.  1612,  p.  8. 

JJ6  See  p.  15. 
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“  dians,  is  exceeding  great  in  all  parts  of  arith- 
44  metic  ;  infomuch  that  we,  to  whom  it  is  now 
“  known,  cannot  but  wonder  how  it  was  pof- 
44  fible  for  the  ancients  to  manage  great  num- 
44  bers  without  it.  And  certainly  fuch  vail 
44  numbers  as  we  are  now  wont  to  confider, 
44  could  not  in  any  tolerable  way  be  managed, 
“  if  we  had  no  other  way  of  defigning  numbers 
44  than  by  the  Latin  numeral  letters  MBC LX  VI. 
44  It  is  true  the  ancients  had  the  fame  way  of 
44  diftributing  numbers  that  we  have,  collecting 
44  units  into  tens,  and  tens  into  hundreds,  and 
44  hundreds  into  thoufands,  and  thoufands  into 
44  myriads,  &c. ;  but  they  wanted  a  convenient 
44  way  of  notation,  or  defignation  of  them,  pro- 
44  portional  to  that  distribution ;  infomuch  that 
44  when  they  came  to  thoufands  or  myriads,  they 
44  had  fcarce  any  more  convenient  ways  of  de- 
44  figning  them  than  by  words  at  length  for 
44  want  of  figures'57.5’  It  was  probably  this 
want  of  figures  that  give  rife  to  digital  or  ma¬ 
nual  arithmetic ;  in  which  numbers  were  ex- 
prelfed,  and  calculations  made,  by  the  different 
pofitions  of  the  hands  and  fingers.  This  appears 
to  us  a  childilh  play ;  but  it  was  then  a  ferious 
Itudy,  and  is  explained  at  great  length  by  ve¬ 
nerable  Bede  ,5S.  Mankind  commonly  fall  upon 
various  contrivances  for  accomplilhing  their  de- 
figns,  before  they  hit  upon  that  which  is  at  once 
the  mod  eafy  and  the  moll  effectual.  In  this 

*5 1  W.Jlii’s  Algebra,  e.  5. 
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period,  mufic  was  a  moft  important  part  of  a 
learned  education,  and  one  of  the  four  fciences 
which  conftituted  the  quadrbvium ,  or  higheft  clafs 
of  philofophical  learning.  But  the  modes  of 
teaching  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  mufic, 
were  fo  imperfect  and  incommodious,  that  the 
youth  commonly  fpent  nine  or  ten  years  in  the 
ftudy  of  it,  to  no  great  purpofe,  until  Guydo 
Aretin,  a  monk  of  St.  Croix  in  Italy  in  the 
eleventh  century,  invented  the  fcale  or  gamut 
now  ufed,  which  greatly  facilitated  the  acqui- 
fition  of  this  fcience l59.  The  fame  obfervation 
might  be  made  concerning  the  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  geometry,  aftronomy,  and  all  the  other 
fciences.  Thefe  methods  were  fo  imperfect  and 
perplexed,  that  it  required  much  longer  time, 
and  greater  degree  of  genius  and  application, 
to  make  any  proficiency  in  thefe  fciences,  than 
it  doth  at  prefent.  For  thefe  reafons,  we  ought 
rather  to  felicitate  ourfelves  on  the  happinefs  of 
our  circumflances  for  the  acquifition  of  know¬ 
ledge,  than  to  boafl  of  our  fuperior  talents,  or 
infult  the  memory  of  our  anceftors  on  account 
of  their  ignorance,  which  was  in  a  great  meafure 
unavoidable. 

Every  intelligent  and  attentive  reader  mull 
have  obferved,  that  fever al  branches  of  learning, 
which  are  now  in  high  efteem,  and  much  ftudied, 
have  hardly  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
hiftory,  as  particularly  geography,  law,  and  me- 
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dicine.  This  hath  not  been  owing  to  inatten¬ 
tion,  far  lefs  to  any  degree  of  difregard  to  thefe 
parts  of  learning,  whofe  importance  and  utility 
are  undeniable,  but  to  the  real  hate  of  things  in 
the  ages  we  are  now  examining,  in  which  thefe 
fciences  were  very  much  negle&ed.  A  few  ob- 
fervations,  however,  upon  the  hate  of  thefe,  and 
fome  other  branches  of  learning,  in  this  period, 
may  not  be  improper  in  this  place. 

The  prodigious  extent  of  the  Roman  empire 
made  the  knowledge  of  geography  necefiary  to 
government,  and  at  the  fame  time  rendered  the 
acquifition  of  it  eafy ;  but  when  that  mighty 
empire  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  barbarous  na¬ 
tions,  the  connexion  between  its  provinces  was 
diffolved,  and  their  geography  neglected :  for 
each  of  thefe  illiterate  nations,  anxious  to  pre- 
ferve  the  province  which  it  had  feized,  had  little 
or  no  curiofity  to  know  the  fituation  and  hate  of 
other  countries ;  and  the  intercourfe  between 
thefe  nations  for  feveral  ages  was  very  incon- 
fiderable ieo.  To  the  inhabitants  of  one  coun¬ 
try,  in  this  dark  period,  all  the  other  countries 
of  the  world  were  terra  incognita  ;  of  which  they 
knew  nothing,  and  about  which  they  gave  them- 
felves  little  or  no  concern.  Even  the  learned 
men  of  thofe  ages  being  chiefly  monks,  confined 
to  their  cells,  had  little  defire,  and  lefs  oppor¬ 
tunity,  of  knowing  the  fituation,  extent,  cli- 


ifi°  See  Dr,  Robertfon’s  excellent  Hiftory  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i, 
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countries  of  the  world.  At  prefent,  indeed,  a 
man  may  become  an  excellent  geographer,  with¬ 
out  flirring  out  of  his  elbow-chair,  by  the  help 
of  books,  globes,  charts,  maps,  and  mailers ; 
but  at  that  time  they  had  no  fuch  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  this  kind  of  knowledge.  Travellers  were 
alfo  very  few ;  and  thefe  few  were  either  pil¬ 
grims  or  merchants,  who  travelled  in  quell  of 

relics  or  of  riches,  and  not  of  geographical 

knowledge.  When  all  thefe  circum  fiances  are 
duly  conlidered,  we  lhall  not  be  much  furprifed 
that  geography  was  fo  much  neglefted,  and  fo 
little  known,  in  the  ages  we  are  now  deli¬ 
neating. 

The  Saxons,  at  their  arrival  in  Britain,  and  State  of 
for  a  century  and  a  half  after,  had  no  written  ^  ’ 
laws,  but  were  governed  by  certain  ancient  and 
well-known  culloms,  like  their  anceftors  in  Ger¬ 
many  ,6‘.  In  that  period,  therefore,  law  could 
not  be  confidered  as  a  fcience.  Even  after  their 
laws  were  committed  to  writing,  they  were  fo£ 
a  long  time  fo  lhort,  plain,  and  inartificial,  that 
little  lludy  was  required  to  underltand  them. 
Accordingly  the  far  greatell  part  of  the  aider- 
men,  IherifFs,  and  other  judges  of  England, 
were  for  feveral  ages  very  illiterate ;  and  Alfred 
the  Great  was  the  firll  of  our  Englilh  kings  who 
made  the  knowledge  of  letters  a  necelfary  qua¬ 
lification  in  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  the 
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adminiftration  of  jultice  I6k  But  that  know, 
ledge,  which  from  thenceforward  was  efteemed 
requifite  in  a  judge,  could  hardly  be  called 
learning ;  becaufe  it  confided  in  little  more  than 
a  capacity  of  reading  the  doom -book  in  his  mo¬ 
ther-tongue.  This  feems  to  have  been  ail  that 
was  required  of  thofe  who  were  called  law-men 
and  wife-men,  who  were  chofen  to  be  ftierifie, 
judges,  and  affeffors  to  the  aldermen,  in  their 
county  courts ,63.  Though  fome  collections  of 
the  laws  and  canons  of  the  church  were  made 
in  the  eleventh  century,  the  canon  law  had  not 
acquired  fo  much  authority,  or  affumed  fuch 
a  regular  form,  as  to  be  taught  or  ftudied  as  a  • 
fcience  in  the  feminaries  of  learning  in  this 
period I6+, 

The  defire  of  life  and  health  is  fo  natural 
to  mankind,  that  the  means  of  preferving  thefe, 
and  of  healing  wounds,  bruifes,  fractures,  &c. 
have  been  fome  part  of  their  Itudy  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  and  in  all  ages.  But  among  illiterate  na¬ 
tions,  like  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  means  em¬ 
ployed  for  thefe  purpofes  are  not  commonly  the 
refult  of  Itudy  and  rational  inveftigation ;  but 
confift  in  certain  pretended  fecrets,  or  noftrums, 
handed  down  from  one  age  to  another,  accom¬ 
panied  with  many  whimfical  rites  and  incanta¬ 
tions,  to  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  owe  their 

,6z.  '''.Her.  vita  Alfred!,  p.  21. 

l6}  Murator.  Antiquitat.  t.  1.  p  4.87,  &c. 

l6A  Brucker.  Hift.  Philofoph.  t.  3.  p.  655, 
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fuccefs.  In  this  ftate  of  things,  thefs  medical 
fecrets  are  for  the  moil  part  in  the  poffeflion  of 
the  moil  ignorant  of  the  people  \  particularly  of 
old  women,  who  were  the  mod  admired  phyfi- 
cians  among  our  Anglo-Saxon  anceflors,  and 
feveral  other  nations,  in  the  dark  ages  we  are 
now  examining.  “  One  reafon  (fays  a  learned 
**  antiquary)  of  the  great  influence  of  the  wo- 
<£  men  among  the  northern  nations,  is  this: 
“  while  the  men  are  employed  in  hunting  and 
(i  war,  the  women,  having  much  time  upon 
“  their  hands,  fpend  fome  part  of  it  in  ga- 
“  thering  and  preparing  herbs,  for  healing 
“  wounds  and  curing  difeafes ;  and  being  na- 
“  turally  fuperftitious,  they  adminifler  their  me- 
“  dicines  with  many  religious  rites  and  cere- 
“  monies,  which  excite  admiration,  and  make 
“  the  men  believe  that  they  are  poffefTed  of  cer- 
“  tain  fupernatural  fecrets,  and  a  kind  of  di- 
“  vine  fkill l6s.”  After  the  Anglo-Saxons  had 
embraced  the  Chriftian  religion,  they  did  not 
look  with  fo  favourable  an  eye  on  thofe  fuper- 
ftitious  ceremonies ;  and  when  the  clergy  began  to 
apply  a  little  to  learning,  they  became  dangerous 
rivals  to  the  medical  old  women,  who  gradually 
funk  in  their  reputation.  It  appears,  however, 
from  many  flories  of  miraculous  cures  related 
by  the  bell  of  our  ancient  hiflorians,  that  thefe 
clerical  doctors  were  almofl  as  fuperflitious  as 
their  female  predeceffors,  and  depended  more  on 

l6S  Keyfler  Antiquitat.  Septentrion.  p.  374. 
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Cent.  xi.  the  virtues  cf  holy  water  than  of  the  medicines 
which  they  adminiltered ,66.  After  Alfred  the 
Great  fet  the  example  of  tranflating  books  out 
of  Latin  into  the  Saxon  language,  fome  medical 
books  were  tranflated  into  that  tongue  ;  particu¬ 
larly  L.  Apuleius,  concerning  the  virtues  of 
herbs,  which  is  Hill  preferved  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  and  is  defcribed  by  Mr.  Wanley  in  his 
catalogue  of  Saxon  books 167 .  By  this,  and  other 
means,  a  few  of  the  mofl  ftudious  and  inquifi- 
tive  of  the  clergy,  and  others,  acquired  fome 
knowledge  of  phyflc  ;  and  before  the  conclufion 
of  this  period,  there  feem  to  have  been  fome 
phyficians,  or  rather  furgeonsf  by  profelhon, 
particularly  in  the  courts  of  princes.  In  the 
court  of  the  kings  of  Wales,  the  phylician  was 
the  twelfth  perfon  in  rank,  and  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  employed  in  healing  wounds  and 
broken  bones ;  for  which  he  had  by  law  certain 
eflablilhed  fees I68,  For  curing  a  flelh-wound 
that  was  not  dangerous,  this  court  phyfician  was 
allowed  no  other  perquiflte  but  fuch  of  the  gar¬ 
ments  of  the  wounded  perfon  as  were  ftained 
with  blood ;  but  for  curing  any  of  the  three 
dangerous  or  mortal  wounds,  he  was  allowed  a 
fee  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pence,  and  his 
maintenance,  or  of  one  pound  without  his  main¬ 
tenance,  befides  the  blood-ftained  garments. 
The  three  dangerous  or  mortal  wounds  were 


166  Beds  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  5.  c.  3,  4,  5,  6. 
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thefe  •,« — a  wound  on  the  head  that  difcovered  Cent.  XI. 
the  fcull, — a  wound  in  the  trunk  of  the  body 
that  difcovered  any  of  the  vifcera, — and  the  frac¬ 
ture  of  the  legs  or  arms.  If  the  court-phyhcian 
performed  the  operation  of  the  trepan  in  curing 
a  wound  in  the  head,  he  was  allowed  four  pence 
extraordinary  for  performing  that  operation. 

When  he  made  ufe  of  the  red  ointment  in 
curing  a  wound,  he  might  charge  twelve  pence 
for  it ;  but  when  he  ufed  an  ointment  made  of 
herbs,  he  could  only  charge  four  pence  ,69.  We 
are  mot  told  the  ingredients  nor  the  manner  of 
preparing  thefe  ointments ;  and  in  general,  it 
may  be  affirmed,  that  we  are  not  furniffied  with 
authentic  materials  for  compofing  a  minute  and 
particular  hiltory  of  phylic  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
times. 

The  moft  agreeable  refleftion  that  can  be  made  The  daik¬ 
on  the  Hate  of  learning  in  Britain  in  the  period  ended.'0d 
we  have  been  examining,  is  this, — That  we  have 
now  palTed  through  the  moll  obfcure  uncom¬ 
fortable  part  of  that  long  night  in  which  Great 
Britain,  and  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
were  involved  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  and  are  happily  arrived  upon  the  verge  of 
■day.  For  foon  after  the  eftablilhment  of  the 
Norman  race  of  kings  on  the  throne  of  Eng¬ 
land,  feveral  events  happened  which  contributed 
to  difpel  that  profound  darknefs  which  had  fo 
long  prevailed,  and  to  ulher  in  the  morning- 


?69  Leges  Wallicas,  p,  44,  &c. 
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C^-X^  light  of  learning ;  fo  that  we  may  fafely  promife 
thofe  who  have  had  the  patience  to  attend  us  in 
this  moll  gloomy  part  of  our  journey,  more 
agreeable  entertainment  in  all  the  fucceeding 
ftages. 

4<  Now  at  laft  the  facred  influence 

i!  Of  light  appears,  and  from  the  walls  of  heaven 
“  Shoots  far  into  the  bofom  of  dim  night 
“  A  glimmering  dawn170.” 

’7°  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft,  Book  Tub  fin. 
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The  hijiory  of  Arts  in  Great  Britain ,  from  the 
arrival  of  the  Saxons ,  A.  D.  449,  to  the  landing 
of  William  duke  of  Normandy ,  A.  D.  1066. 

THE  arts  are  fo  necefiary  to  the  fupport, 
and  fo  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  human 
life,  that  they  are  of  the  greateft  importance  to 
mankind  in  every  age  and  country.  Without 
the  arts,  the  natural  fecundity  of  the  earth,  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  fun,  and  the  regular  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  feafons,  are  of  fmall  avail :  but 
by  the  almofc  creative  power  of  art,  barren  de- 
ferts  are  converted  into  fertile  fields,  covered 
with  lowing  herds,  or  golden  harvefts,  inter- 
fperfed  with  pleafant  villages,  populous  towns, 
and  crowded  cities.  By  the  help  of  art,  man¬ 
kind 
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kind  acquire  a  kind  of  dominion  over  nature, 
penetrate  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  travel 
over  the  waves  of  the  fea  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  and  make  all  the  elements  fubfervient  to 
their  purpofes.  In  one  word,  the  arts  are  the 
great  means  of  promoting  the  populoufnefs, 
power,  and  greatnefs,  of  Rates  and  kingdoms, 
as  well  as  the  fehcity  of  individuals  j  and  there¬ 
fore  few,  we  apprehend,  will  blame  us  for  giving 
them  a  place  in  hiftory.  If  this  had  been  al¬ 
ways  done,  the  annals  of  mankind  would  have 
been  more  inftrudlive  and  entertaining  than  they 
are.  But,  unhappily,  the  mufe  of  hiltory  hath 
been  fo  much  in  love  with  Mars,  that  Ihe  hath 
converfed  but  little  with  Minerva. 

The  arts,  like  all  other  human  things,  are 
liable  to  viciflitudes :  they  often  change  their 
feats ;  and  flourifh  at  one  time,  and  languilh  at 
another,  in  the  fame  country.  In  the  Roman 
times,  as  we  have  already  feen,  the  arts  were  in 
a  very  flourifhing  Rate  in  this  illand,  particularly 
in  provincial  Britain1.  But  when  the  Roman 
power  began  to  decline,  the  arts  began  to  lan¬ 
guilh  ;  and  the  moll  fkilful  artifts  of  all  kinds, 
dreading  the  depredations  of  the  Saxons,  Scots, 
and  Pidts,  and  finding  neither  fecurity  nor  em¬ 
ployment  in  this  illand,  gradually  retired  to  the 
continent.  The  final  departure  of  the  Romans, 
with  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  ruinous 
wars  that  followed,  finilhed  the  deftru&ion  of 


1  See  book  i.  c.  5. 
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the  arts.  For  the  daftardly  unwarlike  Britons, 
not  daring  to  face  their  fierce  invaders  in  the 
field,  took  fhelter  behind  thofe  walls  and  ram¬ 
parts  which  the  Romans  had  erected ;  which 
drew  upon  them  the  defperate  attacks  of  the 
Saxons,  who  never  relied  till  thev  had  laid  them 
all  in  ruins.  In  the  couvfe  of  thefe  wars,  one 
city  was  taken  and  deltroyed  after  another  ;  fo 
that,  before  the  full  eltablilhment  of  the  hep¬ 
tarchy,  almolt  all  the  beautiful  monuments  of  - 
Roman  art  and  induftry  in  Britain  were  ruined  orx 
defaced.  An  ancient  writer  who  was  an  eye- 
witnefs  of  thefe  fcenes  of  defolation,  hath  painted 
them  in  very  ftrong  colours.  “  A  fire  was 
“  kindled  by  the  facrilegious  hands  of  the 
“  Saxons,  which  fpread  from  city  to  city,  and 
“  never  ceafed  until  it  had  burnt  up  the  whole 
<c  furface  of  the  illand,  from  fea  to  fea,  with 
“  its  flaming  tongue.  The  walls  of  all  the  colo- 
“  nies  were  beat  down  to  the  ground  with  bat- 
“  tering  rams,  and  their  inhabitants  flain  with 
“  the  point  of  the  fword.  Nothing  was  to  be 
4t  feen  in  the  llreets,  O  horrible  to  relate!  but 
“  fragments  of  ruined  towers,  temples,  and 
“  walls,  fallen  from  their  lofty  feats,  befprinkled 
“  with  blood,  and  mixed  with  mangled  car- 
“  cafes V*  This  barbarous  and  deftruciive  me¬ 
thod  of  proceeding  was  partly  owing  to  the  na¬ 
tural  ferocity  of  the  Saxons,  and  partly  to  the 
obftinate  refiftance  of  the  Britons ;  by  which 

»  Hiftoria  Gilds,  c.  *4. 
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that  beautiful  country,  which  the  one  ftfuggled 
to  conquer,  and  the  other  to  deiend,  was  ftripped 
of  all  its  ornaments  in  the  fcuffle.  At  the  end 
of  thofe  long  wars,  when  the  Saxons  obtained 
poffeffion  of  the  fineft  provinces  of  Britain,  by 
the  extirpation  of  their  ancient  inhabitants,  they 
were  really  a  barbarous  and  unhappy  people, 
defhtute  of  the  moft  definable  accommodations, 
and  of  the  arts  by  which  they  are  procured  ; 
without  models  to  imitate,  or  matters  to  teach 
them  thefe  arts.  By  this  means  we  are  once  more 
reduced  to  the  difagreeable  neceflity  of  viewing  the 
arts,  both  neceflary  and  ornamental,  in  a  very  rude 
impeded  ftate.  An  unpleafant  objed !  on  which 
our  readers  of  the  bett  tafte  will  not  wifh  us  to 
dwell  long. 

In  delineating  the  ttate  of  the  arts  in  this  pe¬ 
riod,  we  fhall  obferve  the  fame  order  as  in  the 
former ;  beginning  with  thofe  which  are  necef- 
fary  to  the  fupport  and  prefervation  of  human 
life,  and  may  therefore  be  called  the  neceflary 
arts ;  and  concluding  with  thofe  which  adminifter 
to  its  delight,  and  may  therefore  be  called  the 
pleafmg  or  ornamental  arts. 

As  nothing  is  fo  neceflary  to  the  prefervation  of 
human  life  as  food,  thofe  arts  by  which  it  is  pro¬ 
cured  mutt  be  of  all  others  the  moll  neceflary  j 
which  are  chiefly  thefe  four,  hunting,  patturage, 
filhing,  and  agriculture. 

Caelar  and  Tacitus  feem  to  differ  in  their  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  ancient  Germans,  the  anceftors  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  with  refped  to  hunting;  the 
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former  affirming,  that  they  fpent  their  whole 
time  in  hunting  when  they  were  not  engaged  in 
war ;  and  the  latter,  that  when  they  were  not  at 
war,  they  were  not  very  much  addicted  to  hunt¬ 
ing,  but  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  their  time  in 
idlenefs  or  feafting  J.  The  reafon  of  thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  accounts,  which  were  probably  both  true, 
feems  to  be  this,  that  when  C 32 far  wrote,  which 
was  near  two  centuries  before  Tacitus,  hunting 
was  not  merely  an  amufement  among  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  but  an  art  on  which  they  very  much  de¬ 
pended  for  their  fubfiftence ;  but  when  Tacitus 
wrote,  agriculture  was  fo  much  improved,  that 
hunting  was  no  longer  a  neceffary  art,  but  ra¬ 
ther  a  diverfion,  which  they  followed  only  when 
they  were  prompted  by  inclination,  and  not  by 
neceffity.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  fuffi- 
ciently  certain,  that  though  our  Anglo-Saxon 
anceftors  did  not  difdain  to  ufe  the  game  which 
they  had  caught  in  hunting,  yet  they  did  not 
very  much  depend  upon  it  for  their  fubfiftence; 
and  therefore  as  hunting  amongft  them  was  rather 
a  diverfion  than  a  neceffary  art,  it  will  fall  more 
naturally  in  our  way  in  another  place  4. 

At  the  arrival  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  this  iiland  Paftursge; 
abounded  in  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  which 
thefe  conquerors  feized,  and  paftured  for  their 
own  ufe;  and  after  their  fettlement  they  ftill 
continued  to  follow  pafturage  as  one  of  the 

2  Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  si.  Tacit  de  roorib.  German,  c.  15. 

♦  See  Chap.  7. 
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chief  means  of  their  fubfiftence.  This  is  evident 
from  the  great  number  of  laws  that  were  made 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  for  regulating  the 
prices  of  all  kinds  of  tame  cattle,  directing  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  paftured,  and 
for  preferving  them  from  thieves,  robbers,  and 
beads  of  prey  s.  As  the  Welfh  in  this  period, 
from  the  nature  of  their  country,  and  other  cir- 
cumllances,  depended  dill  more  on  their  flocks 
and  herds  for  their  fupport,  their  laws  refpe&ing 
padurage  were  more  numerous  and  minute  than 
thofe  of  the  Saxons6.  From  thefe  laws  we 
learn,  among  many  other  particulars  which  need 
not  be  mentioned,  that  all  the  cattle  of  a  vil¬ 
lage,  though  belonging  to  different  owners,  were 
paftured  together  in  one  herd,  under  the  dire&ion 
of  one  perfon  (with  proper  afliftants) ;  whofe  oath, 
in  all  difputes  about  the  cattle  under  his  care,  was 
decilive 7. 

When  we  confider  the  fituation  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  inhabited  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  anceftors, 
both  on  the  continent  and  in  this  ifland,  having 
fo  great  a  tradl  of  fea-coad,  and  fo  many  fine 
rivers,  abounding  with  fifli  of  all  kinds,  we  can 
hardly  fuppofe  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  filhing.  We  are  allured,  however,  by 
venerable  Bede,  that  the  South-Saxons  were  fo 
ignorant  of  this  very  neceffary  and  ufeful  art,  that 
they  could  catch  no  other  fifli  but  eels,  till  they 

s  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  paflim,  *  Leges  Wallies,  pafiim. 
f  Id.  p.  94. 
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Were  inftrudled  by  Wilfred  bifhop  of  York,  and 
his  followers,  who  took  fhelter  in  their  country 
A.  D.  678.  The  people  of  the  little  kingdom 
of  Suffex  were  at  this  time  afflicted  with  fuch  a 
dreadful  famine,  that  great  numbers  of  them 
perifhed  with  hunger,  and  others  precipitated 
themfelves  from  the  rocks  into  the  fea  in  de- 
fpair.  “  When  the  bifhop  (fays  Bede)  came 
“  into  this  kingdom,  and  beheld  the  miferable 
havock  that  was  made  by  the  famine,  he 
**  taught  the  poor  people  to  procure  fome  fuf- 
“  tenance  for  themfelves  by  filhing.  For  though 
“  their  fea  and  rivers  abounded  with  fifh,  they 
*c  had  not  fkill  to  catch  any  of  them  but  a  few 

“  eels*  Having,  therefore,  collected  all  the 

<e  eehnets  he  could  procure,  the  bifliop  fent  his 
“  own  fervants,  with  fome  others,  out  to  fea; 
“  where,  by  the  divine  blefling,  they  caught 
“  three  hundred  fifties,  of  various  kinds;  which 
“  he  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  bellowing 
“  one  hundred  on  the  poor  people  of  the  coun- 
“  try,  another  on  thofe  to  whom  the  nets  be- 
**  longed,  and  keeping  the  third  for  the  ufe  of 
“  his  own  family.  The  bifhop  gained  the  af- 

<c  fedtions  of  the  people  of  Suffex  to  a  won- 

K  derful  degree,  by  teaching  them  this  ufeful 
C(  art;  and  they  liflened  more  willingly  to  his 
“  preaching,  from  whom  they  had  received  fo 
“  great  a  temporal  benefit 8,”  After  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion  was  fully  eflablifhed  in  all  the  king- 

?  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  4.,  c.  *4. 
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Horns  of  the  heptarchy,  the  art  of  fifhing  became 
neceflary  on  a  religious  account,  as  both  the 
clergy  and  laity  lived,  fome  part  of  the  year, 
chiefly  on  fifh.  This  art  feems  to  have  been 
praCtifed  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  by  a  particular 
fet  of  Haves,  in  thofe  times,  who  were  bought 
and  fold,  together  with  their  wives  and  children, 
the  implements  of  their  trade,  and  the  places 
where  they  filhed 9.  We  learn  alfo  from  the  laws 
of  Ina  king  of  Weffex,  that  fome  part  of  the  rent 
of  thofe  farms  which  lay  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
was  paid  in  fifh  5  which  obliged  the  ceorls  who 
occupied  thofe  farms  to  employ  fome  of  their  Haves 
in  hilling  io. 

As  agriculture  is  one  of  the  moft  excellent  and 
ufeful  arts,  and  the  chief  means  of  improving  and 
increahng  the  productions  of  the  earth,  for  the 
fupport  of  human  life,  it  merits  our  particular 
attention  in  every  period.  We  have  already 
feen,  that  this  noble  art  had  been  carried  to  fo 
great  perfection  in  provincial  Britain  in  the 
flourilhing  times  of  the  Roman  government,  that 
it  afforded  very  great  quantities  of  corn  annually 
for  exportation".  But  agriculture,  like  all  the 
other  arts,  declined  with  the  declenfion  of  the 
Roman  power  in  Britain,  and  was  almofl:  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  departure  of  that  induftrious 
people.  This,  however,  was  not  fo  much  owing 
to  want  of  Ikill  in  the  Britilh  hufbandmen,  who 
had  been  inltruCted  by  the  Romans,  as  to  the 

9  Du  Cange  Gloff.  voc.  Pifcatores. 

10  Spelman  doff,  voc,  Firraa,  11  See  vo],  2.  p.  *07. 
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cruel  and  frequent  incurfions  of  the  Saxons, 
Scots,  and  Pifts,  who  both  deftroyed  the  fruits 
of  their  labours,  and  interrupted  them  in  the 
exercife  of  their  art.  For  when  they  enjoyed 
fome  refpite  from  thefe  incurfions  for  a  few  years, 
and  were  allowed  to  cultivate  their  lands  in  peace, 
thefe  produced,  as  we  are  told  by  Gildas,  the 
greateft  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  grain II.  After 
the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  the  unhappy  Britons 
were  involved  in  fuch  long  wars,  and  fo  many 
calamities,  that  they  gradually  loft  much  of 
their  fkill  in  agriculture,  and  were  at  laft  expelled 
from  thofe  parts  of  their  country  that  were  fitteft 
for  cultivation.  We  need  not  be  furprifed,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  pofterity  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
after  they  were  confined  to  the  mountains  of 
Wales,  were  but  unlkilful  hufbandmen ;  and  that 
they  applied  more  to  pafturage  than  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  This  is  evident  from  their  laws,  by  which 
many  mulcts,  and  even  the  prices  of  men’s  lives 
of  all  ranks,  are  appointed  to  be  paid  in  cattle I3. 
It  appears,  however,  from  thefe  very  laws,  that 
agriculture  was  confidered  by  the  ancient  Britons 
of  this  period  as  an  objeft  of  very  great  im¬ 
portance,  and  made  the  fubjedt  of  many  regula¬ 
tions.  By  one  of  thefe  laws,  they  were  pro¬ 
hibited  to  plough  with  horfes,  mares,  or  cows, 
but  only  with  oxen 1+.  Their  ploughs  feem  to 
have  been  very  flight  and  inartificial ;  for  it  was 

**  Hiftoria  Gildae,  c.  19. 
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enabled,  that  no  man  fhoukl  undertake  to  guide 
a  plough  who  could  not  make  one ;  and  that  the 
driver  fhould  make  the  ropes  of  twilled  willows, 
with  which  it  was  drawn  IS.  But  flight  as  thefe 
ploughs  were,  it  was  ufual  for  fix  or  eight  per-, 
fons  to  form  themfelves  into  a  fociety  for  fitting 
out  one  of  them,  and  providing  it  with  oxen, 
and  every  thing  necefiary  for  ploughing;  and 
many  minute  and  curious  laws  were  made  for 
the  regulation  of  fuch  focieties I6.  This  is  a 
fuflicient  proof  both  of  the  poverty  of  the  hufi 
bandmen,  and  of  file  imperfect  {late  of  agricul¬ 
ture  among  the  ancient  Britons,  in  this  period. 
If  any  perfon  laid  dung  upon  a  field,  with  the 
confent  of  the  proprietor,  he  was  by  law  allowed 
the  ufe  of  it  for  one  year ;  and  if  the  dung  was 
carried  out  on  a  cart,  in  great  abundance,  he 
was  allowed  the  ufe  of  the  field,  for  three  years. 
Whoever  cut  down  a  wood,  and  converted  the 
ground  into  arable,  with-  the  confent  of  the 
owner,  was  to  have  the  ufe  of  it  five  years.  -  If 
any  m&n  folded  his  cattle  for  a  whole  year  upon 
a  piece  of  ground  belonging  to  another,  with 
his  confent,  he  was  allowed  to  cultivate  that 
ground  for  his  own  benefit  four  years17.  All 
thefe  laws  were  evidently  made  for  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  agriculture,  by  increafing  the  quan¬ 
tity,  and  improving  the  quality  of  their  arable 
grounds.  The  Britilh  legislators  of  this  period 

Leges  Wallicae,  p.  283.  ic  id.  ibid. 

*7  Id.  p.  jz,  &c, 
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difcover  the  greateft  poflible  anxiety  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the 
labours  of  the  hufbandman ;  there  being  no 
fewer  than  eighty-fix  laws  made  for  guarding 
them  from  every  injury,  or  for  repairing  the  in¬ 
juries  which  they  fuftained  ,s.  Nor  was  all  this 
care  unneceflary,  in  an  open  country,  where 
cattle  very  much  abounded,  and  corn  was  very 
fcarce  and  precious.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
agriculture  was  in  the  fame,  or  perhaps  in  a  more 
imperfect  ftate,  among  the  Scots  and  Piets,  in 
the  northern  parts  of  this  ifland ;  though  we  can 
fay  nothing  with  certainty  on  that  fubject,  for 
want  of  authentic  monuments.  The  ancient 
Britons  in  this  period  were  not  abfolutely  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  gardening;  though  their  gardens 
feem  to  have  produced  nothing  but  a  few  apples 
and  pot-herbs,  with  flax,  leeks,  and  onions'9. 

- It  is  now  time  to  take  a  fhort  view  of  the 

ftate  of  agriculture  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  in 
this  period. 

The  ancient  Germans,  from  whom  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  anceftors  derived  their  origin  and  man¬ 
ners,  were  not  much  addicted  to  agriculture, 
but  depended  chiefly  on  their  flocks  and  herds 
for  their  fubfiftence  2°.  Thefe  reftlefs  and 
haughty  warriors  efteemed  the  cultivation  of 
their  lands  too  ignoble  and  laborious  an  employ¬ 
ment  for  themfelves,  and  therefore  committed  it 

l!t  Leges  Wallicx,  p.  28 — 198.  r9  Id.  p.  286. 

,0  Stvabo,  1.  7.  Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal."  1.  6. 
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wholly  to  their  women  and  flaves  They  were 
even  at  pains  to  contrive  laws  to  prevent  their  con- 
trading  a  tafte  for  agriculture,  left  it  fhould 
render  them  lefs  fond  of  arms  and  warlike  expedi¬ 
tions  *\  Thofe  who  inhabited  the  fea-coafts, 
and  particularly  the  Angles,  lutes,  Danes,  and 
Saxons,  were  fo  much  addided  to  piracy,  and 
depended  fo  much  on  plunder  for  their  fubfift- 
ence,  that  they  were  more  averfe  to,  and  more 
ignorant  of  agriculture,  than  the  other  Germans. 
From  all  thefe  circumftances,  we  may  be  very 
certain,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  at  their  arrival 
in  this  ifland,  were  much  better  warriors  than 
hufbandmen,  more  expert  at  wielding  the  fword 
than  guiding  the  plough.  For  fome  time  after 
their  arrival,  fighting  was  their  only  bufinefs; 
becaufe  corn,  and  all  other  provifions,  were 
furnifhed  to  their  hands  by  the  Britons,  according 
to  agreement.  Even  after  the  commencement  of 
hoftilities  between  them  and  the  Britons,  they 
fubfifted  chiefly  by  plunder,  until  they  had  ob* 
tained  an  eftablifhment,  by  the  expulfion  or  ex¬ 
tirpation  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  ancient  inha^ 
bitants,  whofe  lands  they  divided  amongft  them- 
felves.  Having  then  no  enemies  to  plunder, 
they  found  it  neceflary  to  give  fome  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  in  order  to  raife 
thofe  provifions  which  they  could  no  longer  pro* 
cure  by  the  point  of  their  fwords. 


a1  Tacit,  de  morib.  German.  c«  15. 
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The  Saxon  princes  and  great  men,  who,  in 
the  divifion  of  the  conquered  lands,  obtained 
the  larged  fhares,  are  faid  to  have  fubdivided 
their  ellates  into  two  parts,  which  were  called 
the  inlands  and  the  outlands.  The  inlands 
were  thofe  which  lay  moll  contiguous  to  the 
manfion-houfe  of  their  owner,  which  he  kept  in 
his  own  immediate  pofieflion,  and  cultivated  by 
his  flaves,  under  the  direction  of  a  bailiff,  for  the 
purpofe  of  raifmg  provifions  for  his  family.  The 
outlands  were  thofe  which  lay  at  a  greater  dif- 
tance  from  the  manfion-houfe,  and  were  let  to 
the  ceorls  or  farmers  of  thofe  times,  at  a  certain 
rent ;  which  was  very  moderate,  and  generally 
paid  in  kind  23,  The  owners  of  land  were  not 
at  liberty  to  exact  as  high  a  rent  from  their  ceorls 
or  tenants  as  they  could  obtain ;  but  the  rates  of 
thefe  rents  were  afcertained  by  law,  according  to 
the  number  of  hides,  or  plough-lands,  of  which  a 
farm  confided.  The  reafon  of  this  feems  to  have 
been,  that  the  fird  ceorls  or  farmers  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were  freemen  and  foldiers,  and 
had  contributed  to  the  conqued  of  the  country 
by  their  arms,  and  were  therefore  entitled  to  be 
treated  with  indulgence,  and  protected  by  law 
from  the  oppreffion  of  their  fuperiors.  By  the 
laws  of  Ina  king  of  the  Wed-Saxons,  who 
flourilhed  in  the  end  of  the  feventh  and  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century,  a  farm  confiding  of  ten. 
Jiides  or  plough-lands  was  to  pay  the  following 

*1  Reliquiae  Spelmaniansp,  p,  xz. 
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rent,  viz.  ten  calks  of  honey, — three  hundred 
loaves  of  bread, — twelve  calks  of  Itrong  ale, 
— thirty  calks  of  fmall  ale, — two  oxen, — ■ 
ten  wethers, — -ten  geefe, — twenty  hens, — ten 
cheefes, — -one  calk  of  butter, — five  falmon — • 
twenty  pounds  of  forage, — and  one  hundred 
eels 14.  There  feems  to  be  fome  miftake  in  the 
quantity  of  forage,  which  is  too  trifling  to  be 
mentioned,  and  the  whole  rent  is  very  low,  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  land  ;  which  may 
be  confidered  as  an  evidence,  both  of  the  free 
and  comfortable  condition  of  the  ceorls,  and  of 
the  imperfect  Hate  of  agriculture  among  the 
Saxons.  In  fome  places  thefe  rents  were  paid  in 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  malt,  flour,  hogs,  Iheep,  &c. 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  farm,  or  the  cultom 
of  the  country1  s.  There  is,  however,  fufficient 
evidence,  that  money-rents  for  lands  were  not 
altogether  unknown  in  England  in  this  period1*. 
The  greatell  part  of  the  crown  lands  in  every 
county  was  farmed  in  this  manner,  by  ceorls, 
who  paid  a  certain  quantity  of  provifions  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  for  the  fupport  of  the  king’s  houfe- 
hold,  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
lands  which  they  poflefled17.  “  We  have  been 
w  informed  (fays  the  author  of  the  black  book 
“  in  the  exchequer),  that  in  ancient  times  our 
“  kings  received  neither  gold  nor  filver  from 
<£  their  tenants,  but  only  provifions  for  the  daily 

*<■  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  25.  *5  Spelman.  Gloff.  voe.  Firma. 

16  Hiftoria  Elienfis,  1. 1.  c,  5a.  n  Id,  ibid. 
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Ci  life  of  their  houfehold;  and  the  officers  who 
«  were  appointed  to  manage  the  king’s  lands, 
“  knew  very  well  what  kinds,  and  what  quan- 
*c  tities  of  provifions  every  tenant  was  obliged  to 
“  pay.  This  cuftom  continued  even  after  the 
ts  conqueft,  during  the  whole  reign  of  William  I. ; 
“  and  I  myfelf  have  converfed  with  feveral  old 
people  who  had  feen  the  royal  tenants  paying 
<s  their  rents  in  feveral  kinds  of  provifions  at  the 
king’s  court  *8.”  In  feme  other  countries  of 
Europe,  in  this  period,  particularly  in  Italy,  the 
rents  of  lands  confided  in  a  certain  proportion 
(mod;  commonly  the  fourth  or  fifth  part)  of  the 
different  kinds  of  grain  which  thefe  lands  pro¬ 
duced  But  in  England  the  rents  of  land 
■were  much  lower,  on  account  of  the  more  im¬ 
perfect  ftate  of  agriculture.  If  the  lownefs  of 
the  rents  of  lands  in  England  in  this  period  is  a 
proof  of  the  imperfection  of  agriculture,  the  low¬ 
nefs  of  their  prices  when  they  were  fold  is  flill  a 
ftronger  evidence  of  the  fame  faCt,  as  well  as  of 
the  great  fcarcity  of  money.  In  the  ancient 
hiftory  of  the  church  of  Ely,  publifhed  by  Dr. 
Gale,  the  curious  reader  will  meet  with  accounts 
of  many  purchafes  of  lands  that  were  made  by 
JEdelwold,  the  founder  of  that  church,  and  by 
other  benefactors,  in  the  reign  of  Edgar  the 
Peaceable,  in  the  tenth  century30.  By  carefully 
Comparing  all  thefe  accounts  together,  it  plainly 

18  Liber  niger  Scaccarii,  1.  1.  c.  7. 

*9  Murator.  Antiq.  t.  a.  p.  353. 

10  {lift.  Britan,  xv.  a  Tho.  Gale  edit.  1. 1.  p.  477,  &c. 
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appears  that  the  ordinary  price  of  an  acre  of  the 
belt  land,  in  that  part  of  England,  in  thofe 
times,  was  fixteen  Saxon  pennies,  or  about  four 
/hillings  of  our  money :  a  very  trifling  price 
indeed,  not  only  in  comparifon  of  the  prices  of 
land  in  our  times,  but  even  in  comparifon  of  the 
prices  of  other  commodities  in  thofe  very  times. 
For  in  the  fame  hiftory  of  the  church  of  Ely,  we 
are  told,  that  biffiop  iEthelwold,  and  abbot  Brith- 
noth,  in  paying  for  an  eftate  which  they  had  pur- 
chafed  for  that  church,  gave  twenty  Iheep  for 
twenty  Saxon  {hillings,  and  one  palfrey  for  ten 
of  thefe  {hillings,  of  the  price ;  from  whence  it 
follows,  that  four  fheep  were  then  of  the  fame 
value  with  one  acre  of  the  befc  land,  and  one 
horfe  of  the  fame  value  with  three  acres  3‘.  This  is 
fo  exceedingly  different  from  the  prefent  ftate  of 
things,  that  it  would  appear  quite  incredible,  if 
it  was  not  fupported  by  the  moll  unqueftionable 
evidence.  The  frequent  and  deplorable  famines 
which  affli&ed  England,  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  courfe  of  this  period,  and  carried  off  great 
multitudes  of  its  inhabitants,  afford  a  further 
and  more  melancholy  proof  of  the  wretched  ftate 
of  cultivation31.  In  particular,  there  was  fo 
great  a  fcarcity  of  grain  A.  D.  1043,  that  a 
quarter  of  wheat  fold  for  fixty  Saxon  pennies, 
which  contained  as  much  filver  as  fifteen  of  our 
{hillings,  and  were  equal  in  value  to  feven  or 

31  Hid.  Britan,  xv.  a  Tho.  Gale  edit.  t.  i.  p.  4.7^ 

33  Chron.  Saxon,  p,  65.  113.  134.  ii7t  See. 
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eight  pounds  of  our  money33:  a  moll  extra¬ 
vagant  price,  which  mull  have  involved  not  only 
the  poor,  but  even  thofe  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
life,  in  the  mod  extreme  didrefs.  In  one  word, 
we  have  fufficient  evidence,  that  England,  which 
in  the  Roman  times  was  one  of  the  great  gra¬ 
naries  of  Europe,  and  afforded  prodigious  quan¬ 
tities  of  corn  for  exportation,  was  fo  ill  cultivated 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  that  in  the  mod  favourable 
feafons  it  yielded  only  a  fcanty  provifion  for  its 
own  inhabitants,  and  in  unfavourable  feafons 
was  a  fcene  of  the  mod  deplorable  didrefs  and 
Scarcity. 

When  this  was  the  date  of  agriculture,  it  will 
not  be  proper  to  fpend  much  time  in  delineating 
the  praftices  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  hufbandmen. 
They  ploughed,  fowed,  and  harrowed  their 
fields;  but  as  all  thefe  operations  were  performed 
by  wretched  flaves,  who  had  little  or  no  intered 
in  their  fuccefs,  we  may  be  certain  that  they 
were  executed  in  a  very  flovenly  and  fuperficial 
manner :  their  ploughs  were  very  flight,  and 
(like  thofe  of  the  people  of  Shetland  at  prefent) 
had  but  one  dilt  or  handle 3i.  Though  water¬ 
mills  for  grinding  corn  were  well  known  to  the 
Widgoths  in  Spain,  and  the  Longobards  in 
Italy,  as  appears  from  the  ancient  laws  of  thefe 
nations,  the  Anglo-Saxons  feem  to  have  been 
unacquainted  with  them  during  fome  part  of  this 
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Chron.  Saxon,  p,  157. 

14  BedaeHift.  Abbat.  Werepiuthsp.  p,  156. 
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period  j  and  had  no  better  way  of  converting 
their  corn  into  meal,  than  by  grinding  it  in  hand- 
mills  that  were  turned  by  women.  By  the  laws 
of  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent,  a  particular  mul£t 
was  impofed  upon  any  man  v/ho  debauched  the 
king’s  grinding  maid  3S.  Ina  king  of  Weflex 
made  feveral  laws  for  the  inclofmg  of  arable 
lands,  and  regulating  the  proportion  of  grounds 
to  be  left  in  tillage  at  the  departure  of  a  tenant36. 
The  lands  belonging  to  the  monafteries  were  by 
much  the  bell  cultivated ;  becaufe  the  fecular 
canons  who  poffeffed  them  fpent  fome  part  of 
their  time  in  cultivating  their  own  lands.  Ve¬ 
nerable  Bede,  in  his  life  of  Eafterwin  abbot  of 
Weremouth,  tells  us,  “  That  this  abbot,  being 
<c  a  ffrong  man,  and  of  a  humble  difpofition, 
“  ufed  to  affift  his  monks  in  their  rural  labours* 
4(  fometimes  guiding  the  plough  by  its  (lilt  or 
<c  handle,  fometimes  winnowing  corn,  and  fome* 
“  times  forging  iaftruinents  of  hufbandry  with  a 
“  hammer  upon  an  anvil37.’*  For  in  thofe 
times  the  hufbandmen  were  under  a  neceflity  of 
making  many  implements  of  hufbandry  with  their 
own  hands. 

Art  of  gar-  When  the  arts  and  practices  of  the  hufband- 

demng.  man  were  p0  imperfect,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed 
that  thofe  of  the  gardener  had  made  greater 
progrefs.  There  is,  however,  fufficient  evidence, 
that  gardens  were  cultivated,  and  fruit-trees 

25  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  3.  i6  Id.  p.  *5. 

37  ikdas  Mii't.  Abba:.  Wminuth,  p.  296. 
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planted  and  ingrafted,  in  this  period,  particularly 
by  the  monks.  Brithnod,  the  firfl  abbot  of  Ely, 
is  celebrated  for  his  fkill  in  gardening,  and  for 
the  excellent  gardens  and  orchards  which  he 
made  near  that  monaflery.  tc  He  performed 
“  another  great  and  ufeful  work,  which  I  think 
6i  it  is  proper  to  relate  to  his  praife.  Being  lkil- 
“  ful  in  the  arts  of  planting  and  gardening,  and 
*c  confidering  that  the  place  would  be  more  plea- 
<*  fant  and  beautiful  if  it  was  furrounded  with 
“  plantations,  he  laid  out  very  extenfive  gardens 
*c  and  orchards,  which  he  filled  with  a  great 
M  variety  of  herbs,  fhrubs,  and  fruit-trees.  In  a 
44  few  years,  the  trees  which  he  planted  and  ingraft- 
M  ed,  appeared  at  a  diltance  like  a  wood,  loaded 
44  with  the  molt  excellent  fruits  in  great  abundance, 

44  and  added  much  to  the  commodioufhefs  and 
“  beauty  of  the  place  3V’ 

The  ufeful  and  neceffary  art  of  architecture  Architec. 
fuffered  no  lefs  than  that  of  agriculture,  by  the  ture‘ 
departure  of  the  Romans.  That  ingenious  and 
aCtive  people,  with  the  affiftance  of  their  Britifh 
fubje&s,  who  were  inflructed  by  them,  had 
adorned  their  dominions  in  this  ifland  with  a  pro¬ 
digious  number  of  elegant  and  magnificent  ftruc- 
tures,  both  for  public  and  private  ufe39.  Some 
of  thefe  flrudures  were  built  with  fo  much  foli- 
dity,  that  they  would  have  refilled  all  the  attacks 
of  time,  and  remained  to  this  very  day,  if  they 


[lift.  Elienf.  apnd  Gale,  1.  z.  c.  a. 

*9  See  vol.  j.  p.  *18,  &c. 
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had  not  been  wilfully  deftroyed 40.  This  was 
done  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  courfe  of  their 
long  wars  againft  the  unhappy  Britons:  for  it 
feems  to  have  been  a  maxim  with  thefe  ferocious 
conquerors,  to  deftroy  all  the  towns  and  caftles 
which  they  took  from  their  enemies,  inftead  of 
preferving  them  for  their  own  ufe< 

Among  It  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  a  people  who 
Saxons?' °*  wantonfy  demolifhed  fo  many  beautiful  and  ufe- 
ful  llrufhires,  had  any  tafte  for  the  arts  by  which 
they  had  been  erefted.  The  trmth  is,  that  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  at  their  arrival  in  this  illand, 
were  almofl  totally  ignorant  of  thefe  arts,  and, 
like  all  the  other  nations  of  Germany,  had  been 
accuftomed  to  live  in  wretched  hovels,  built  of 
wood  or  earth,  and  covered  with  draw  or  the 
branches  of  trees  :  nor  did  they  much  improve  in 
the  knowledge  of  architecture  for  two  hundred 
years  after  their  arrival  4‘.  During  that  period, 
mafonry  was  quite  unknown  and  unpractifed  in 
this  illand ;  and  the  walls  even  of  cathedral 
churches  were  built  of  wood.  “  There  was  a 
“  time  (fays  venerable  Bede)  when  there  was  not 
“  a  Hone  church  in  all  the  land  ;  but  the  cultom 
“  was  to  build  them  all  of  wood. — Finan,  the 
te  fecond  bilhop  of  Lindisfarne,  or  Holy-illand, 
“  built  a  church  in  that  illand  A.  D.  652,  for  a 
**  cathedral,  which  yet  was  not  of  Hone,  but  of 

4°  The  famous  edifice,  called  Arthur’s  Oven,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Catron  in  Scotland,  which  was  almofl  quite  entire  when  it  was  taken, 
down  A.D.  1742,  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  this, 

4‘  Cluver.  Antiq,  Gentian.  p.  86,  &c. 
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“  wood,  and  covered  with  reeds ;  and  fo  it  con- 
“  tinued,  till  Eadbert,  the  fucceffor  of  St.  Cuth^ 

“  bert,  and  feventh  bilhop  of  Lindisfarne,  took 
“  away  the  reeds,  and  covered  it  all  over,  both 
<c  roof  and  walls,  with  fheets  of  lead41.”  The 
firft  cathedral  of  York  was  built  of  the  fame 
materials ;  and  a  church  of  Hone  was  efteemed  a 
kind  of  prodigy  in  thofe  times  that  merited  a 
place  in  hiflory.  “  Paulinus,  the  firft  bilhop  of 
“  York,  built  a  church  of  ftone  in  the  city  of 
“  Lincoln,  whofe  walls  (fays  Bede)  are  ftill 
“  Handing,  though  the  roof  is  fallen  down ;  and 
tc  fome  healing  miracles  are  wrought  in  it  every 
<e  year,  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  have  the 
“  faith  to  feek  them  41.” 

There  does  not  feem  to  have  been  fo  much  as  in  Scot® 
one  church  of  ftone,  nor  any  artifts  who  could  land* 
build  one,  in  all  Scotland,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century.  For  Naitan  king  of  the 
Pitts,  in  his  famous  letter  to  Ceolffed  abbot  of 
Weremouth,  A.  D.  710,  earneftly  intreats  him 
to  fend  him  fome  mafons  to  build  a  church  of 
ftone  in  his  kingdom,  in  imitation  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  $  which  he  promifes  to  dedicate  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  apoftle  Peter,  to  whom  the  abbey  of 
Weremouth  was  dedicated :  and  we  are  told  by 
Bede,  who  was  then  living  in  that  abbey,  that 
the  reverend  abbot  Ceolfred  granted  this  pious 
requeft,  and  fent  mafons  according  to  his  defire 44. 

4*  Bed®  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  3.  c.  4.  1.  3.  C.  25.  4J  Id.  1. 1.  c.  16. 

44  Id.  1.  5.  c.  ii, 
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^fon[y  Mafonry  was  reftored,  and  fome  other  arts 
England,  connected  with  it  introduced  into  England,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  feventh  century,  by  two 
clergymen,  who  were  great  travellers,  and  had 
often  vifited  Rome,  where  they  had  acquired 
fome  taite  for  thefe  arts.  Thefe  were,  the  fa¬ 
mous  Wilfrid  bifhop  of  York,  and  afterwards 
of  Hexham,  and  Benedict  Bifcop,  founder  of 
the  abbey  of  Weremouth.  Wilfrid,  who  was 
one  of  the  mod  ingenious,  aftive,  and  magni¬ 
ficent  prelates  of  the  feventh  century,  was  a 
great  builder,  and  erected  feveral  (trudtures  at 
York,  Rippon,  and  Hexham,  which  were  the 
admiration  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourilhed 4J. 
The  cathedral  or  Hexham,  which  was  one  of 
thefe  (tructures,  is  thus  defcribed  by  his  bio¬ 
grapher  :  “  Having  obtained  a  piece  of  ground 
“  at  Hexham  from  queen  Etheldreda,  he  there 
“  founded  a  moil  magnificent  church,  which  he 
“  dedicated  to  the  bleffed  apoftle  St.  Andrew, 
ie  As  the  plan  of  this  facred  (trudture  feems  to 
“  have  been  infpired  by  the  fpirit  of  God,  it 
<£  would  require  a  genius  much  fuperior  to  mine 
6'  to  aefcribe  it  properly.  How  large  and  ftrong 
<c  were  the  fubterraneous  buildings,  conftructed 
of  the  fineft  poliflred  (tones !  How  magnifi- 
“  cent  the  fuperftructure,  with  its  lofty  roof, 
“  fupported  by  many  pillars,  its  long  and  high 
walls,  its  lublime  towers,  and  winding  (lairs ! 
“  In  one  word,  there  is  no  church  on  this  fide 


45  Eddii  Vita  Wilfridi,  c.  16, 17.  22. 
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ct  of  the  Alps  fo  great  and  beautiful  4fi.”  This 
admired  edifice,  of  which  fome  veftiges  are  Hill 
remaining,  was.  built  by  mafons,  and  other  arti¬ 
ficers,  brought  from  Rome,  by  the  munificence 
of  its  generous  founder47.  Benedict  Bifcop  was 
the  cotemporary  and  companion  of  Wilfrid  in 
fome  of  his  journies,  and  had  the  fame  tafte  for 
the  arts +8.  He  made  no  fewer  than  fix  journies 
to  Rome,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  collecting  books, 
pictures,  ftatues,  and  other  curiofities,  and  of 
perfuading  artificers  of  various  kinds  to  come 
from  Italy  and  France,  and  fettle  in  England. 
Having  obtained  a  grant  of  a  confiderable  eftate 
from  Ecgfrid  king  of  Northumberland,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Were,  he  there  founded  a 
monaftery  A.  D.  674.  “  About  a  year  after  the 

“  foundations  of  this  monaftery  were  laid,  Be- 
“  nediCt  eroded  the  fea  into  France,  where  he 

collected  a  number  of  mafons, _  and  brought 
<c  them  over  with  him,  in  order  to  build  the 
“  church  of  his  monaftery  of  ftone,  after  the 
“  Roman  manner  ;  of  which  he  was  a  great  ad- 
“  mirer.  His  love  to  the  apoftle  Peter,  to 
“  whom  he  defigned  to  dedicate  his  church, 
“  made  him  urge  thefe  workmen  to  labour  fo 
<c  hard,  that  mafs  was  celebrated  in  it  about  a 
“  year  after  it  was  founded.  When  the  work 
“  was  far  advanced,  he  fent  agents  into  France, 
“  to  procure,  if  poflible,  fome  glafs-makers,  a 

4s  Eddii  Vita  Wilfridi,  c.  n., 

47  W.  Malmf.  de  Geftis  Pontific,  1.  3.  4*  Id.  ibid. 
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44  kind  of  artificers  quite  unknown  in  England, 
44  and  to  bring  them  over  to  glaze  the  windows 
44  of  his  church  and  monaflery.  Thefe  agents 
44  were  fuccefsful,  and  brought  feveral  glafs- 
44  makers  with  them ;  who  not  only  performed 
44  the  work  required  by  Benedict,  but  inftru&ed 
44  the  Englifh  in  the  art  of  making  glafs  for 
64  windows,  lamps,  drinking-veflels,  and  other 
44  ufes  4V’ 

From  this  authentic  account,  it  appears,  that 
it  is  now  about  eleven  hundred  years  fince  this 
very  elegant  and  ufeful  art  of  making  glafs  was 
brought  into  England.  Before  that  period,  the 
windows  of  houfes  and  churches  were  filled 
either  with  linen  cloth,  or  with  lattices  of  wood. 
This  we  learn  from  the  following  account  given 
by  William  of  Malmfbury,  of  the  great  repara¬ 
tions  that  were  made  on  the  cathedral  of  York 
by  bilhop  Wilfrid,  about  the  fame  time,  and 
with  the  affiftance  of  the  fame  artificers.  44  The 
44  holy  bifhop  was  much  grieved  to  fee  the  de- 
44  caying  and  almofi:  ruinous  flate  of  the  cathe- 
44  dral  church  of  York,  which  had  been  built 
44  by  king  Edwin  at  the  defire  of  Paulinus  $  and 
44  immediately  fet  about  the  reparation  of  it. 
44  He  refiored  the  roof,  and  covered  it  with 
44  fheets  of  lead  ;  white  wafhed  the  walls  with 
44  lime,  and  put  glafs  into  the  windows ;  fome  of 
44  which  had  before  admitted  the  light  through 
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44  fine  linen  cloths,  and  others  through  lat- 
“  tices50.” 

But  though  thefe  arts  of  building  edifices  of 
Hone,  with  windows  of  glafs,  and  other  orna¬ 
ments,  were  thus  introduced  by  thefe  two  pre¬ 
lates  in  the  latter  part  of  the  feventh  century, 
they  do  not  feem  to  have  flourifhed  much  for 
feveral  centuries.  It  appears  from  many  inci¬ 
dental  hints  in  our  ancient  hiftorians,  that  ftone 
buildings  were  ftill  very  rare  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  ages,  and  that  when  any  fuch  buildings 
were  ere&ed,  they  were  the  objects  of  much  ad¬ 
miration.  When  Alfred  the  Great,  towards  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century,  formed  the  defign  of 
rebuilding  his  ruined  cities,  churches,  and  mo- 
nafteries,  and  of  adorning  his  dominions  with 
more  magnificent  ftru£tures,  he  was  obliged  to 
bring  many  of  his  artificers  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  44  Of  thefe  (as  we  are  told  by  his  friend 
44  and  companion  Aflerius)  he  had  an  almoft 
44  innumerable  multitude,  collected  from  dif- 
44  ferent  nations  ;  many  of  them  the  moil  ex- 
44  cellent  in  their  feveral  arts  5‘.”  Nor  [is  it  the 
lead  praife  of  this  illuftrious  prince,  that  he  was 
the  greatefl  builder  and  the  befl  architect  of  the 
age  in  which  he  flourifhed.  His  hiftorian,  who 
was  an  eye-witnefs  of  his  works,  fpeaks  in  the 
following  ftrain  of  admiration  of  the  number  of 
his  buildings :  44  What  fhall  I  fay  of  the  towns 

J°  W.  Malmf.  de  Geftis  Pontific.  p.  149. 

**  After,  de  AElfredi  Rebus  geftis,  p.  »o. 
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ts  and  cities  which  he  repaired,  and  of  others 
e‘  which  he  built  from  the  foundation,  where 
there  had  been  none  before 52  r”  Some  of  his 
buildings  were  alfo  magnificent  for  that  age, 
and  of  a  new  and  fmgular  conftruciion  ;  particu¬ 
larly  the  church  of  his  new  monaftery  of  vEthe- 
lingey  ;  of  which  the  reader  may  fee  a  plan  in 
the  work  quoted  below 53.  This  church,  how- 
ever,  was  built  only  of  wood  ;  and  it  feems 
probable  that  Alfred's  buildings  w7ere  in  general 
more  remarkable  for  their  number  and  utility, 
than  for  their  grandeur :  for  there  is  fufficient 
evidence,  that  long  after  his  time,  alrnofl  all  the 
houfes  in  England,  and  the  far  greateft  part  of 
the  monafteries  and  churches,  were  very  mean 
buildings,  conftructed  of  wood,  and  covered 
with  thatch.  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  who  flou- 
rifned  after  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  ob- 
ferved,  that  at  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  all 
the  monafteries  in  England  were  in  a  ruinous 
condition,  and  comrfted  only  of  rotten  boards  s+» 
Though  the  art  of  making  glafs  was  introduced 
in  the  feventh  century,  yet  it  was  afterwards  fo 
much  negledled,  that  no  private  houfes  had  glafs 
windows  till  after  the  conclufton  of  this  period55, 
In  a  word,  feveral  of  our  ancient  hiftorians 
agree,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobility  had  no 
fafte  for  magnificent  buildings,  but  fpent  their 

51  After,  (t e  iEIf’  e  Rebuc  gefiis,  p.  20. 

Vita  ^Elfredi  La’ine  reddita,  p.  131. 

VV.  Main  if.  i,  2.  p.  32. 

55  Andenbn’s  Hift.  Cunimercf,  v.  1.  p.  90 
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great  revenues  in  mean,  low,  and  inconvenient 
houfes  5S.  This  feems  to  have  been  owing  in  a 
great  meafure  to  the  unfettled  Hate  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  frequent  deftructive  depredations  of 
the  Danes,  who  made  it  a  conftant  rule  to  burn 
all  the  houfes,  monafteries,  and  churches,  when¬ 
ever  they  came.  From  the  few  remains  of 
Anglo-Saxon  architecture  which  may  ftill  be  feen 
in  England,  as  well  as  from  the  direft  teftimony 
of  venerable  Bede,  it  plainly  appears  to  have  been 
a  rude  imitation  of  the  ancient  Roman  manner, 
and  very  different  from  that  which  is  commonly, 
though  very  improperly,  called  Gothic  ;  of  which 
fo  many  noble  fpecimens  adorn  our  country ,7. 

The  moft  admired  of  the  Saxon  churches  feem 
to  have  been  low  and  gloomy ;  their  pillars  plain 
and  clumfy,  their  walls  immoderately  thick, 
their  windows  few  and  fmall,  with  femicircular 
arches  at  the  top  5\ 

If  architecture  was  fo  imperfect  in  England  in  State  of 
this  period,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  not  in  a 
very  flourifhing  ftate  in  the  other  parts  of  this  Wales, 
illand.  This  art  appears  to  have  been  almoft 
quite  loft  among  the  pofterity  of  the  ancient  Bri¬ 
tons,  after  they  retired  to  the  mountains  of 
Wales.  The  chief  palace  of  the  kings  of  Wales, 
where  the  nobility  and  wife  men  affembled  for 
making  laws,  was  called  the  white  palace,  be- 

J6  W.Malmf.  1.  3.  J.  RofTii,  p.  106. 

57  Badse  Hift.  Abbat,  Weremuth.  p.  295. 

58  Archjeoiogia  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London,  p.  39. 
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eaufe  the  walls  of  it  were  woven  with  white 
wands,  which  had  the  bark  peeled  off59.  By 
the  laws  of  Wales,  whoever  burnt  or  deftroyed 
the  king’s  hall  or  palace,  was  obliged  to  pay 
one  pound  and  eighty  pence,  befides  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pence  for  each  of  the  adjacent  build¬ 
ings,  which  were  eight  in  number,  viz.  the  dor¬ 
mitory,  the  kitchen,  the  chapel,  the  granary, 
the  bake-houfe,  the  ftore-houfe,  the  liable,  and 
the  dog-houfe  6 From  hence  it  appears,  that  a 
royal  refidence  in  Wales,  with  all  its  offices, 
when  thefe  laws  were  made,  was  valued  at  five 
pounds  and  eighty  pence  of  the  money  of  that 
age,  equal  in  quantity  of  filver  to  fixteen  pounds 
of  our  money,  and  in  efficacy  to  one  hundred  and 
fixty.  This  is  certainly  a  fufficient  proof  of  the 
meannefs  of  thefe  buildings,  which  were  only  of 
wood.  Even  the  cafties  in  Wales,  in  this  period, 
that  were  built  for  the  fecurity  of  the  country, 
appear  to  have  been  cpnftructed  of  the  fame 
materials ;  for  the  laws  required  the  king’s  vaffals 
to  come  to  the  building  of  thefe  cafties  with  no 
other  tools  but  an  axe flI.  Thefe  obfervations, 
and  many  others  of  the  fame  Icind  that  might  be 
made  from  the  ancient  laws  of  Wales,  ferve  to 
confirm  the  opinion  of  a  very  ingenious  modern 
writer, — that  there  were  few  or  no  flone  build¬ 
ings  in  Waffis  before  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  of 
England 

J9  Leges  Wallies’,  p.  6.  Co  id.  t/;7.  6t  ],(  p  ,g7, 

61  Obfei  vations  on  the  Weilh  Cafties,  by-  the  Honouiable  Daine$ 
Bar.irgton,  in  Arcbteolugia.  .p,  278. 
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The  aits  of  building  do  not  feem  to  have  been 
much  better  underftood  by  the  Scots  and  Pifts 
than  by  the  ancient  Britons,  in  the  former  part 
of  this  period.  When  Finan,  the  fecond  bifhop 
of  Lindisfarne,  built  a  church  of  wood  in  that 
ifland  A.  D.  65  2,  he  is  faid  to  have  done  it  more 
Scotorum ,  after  the  manner  of  his  countrymen  the 
Scots;  and  it  hath  been  already  obferved,  that 
Naitan  king  of  the  Pidls  was  obliged  to  bring 
mafons  from  Northumberland,  when  he  refolved 
to  build  a  church  of  (lone  in  his  dominions  A.  D. 
7 to63.  After  this  laft  period,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Pifts,  and  perhaps  the  Scots,  began  to  learn 
and  practife  the  art  of  mafonry ;  becaufe  there  are 
ftill  fome  (lone  buildings  of  a  very  Angular  con- 
ftrudtion,  and  great  antiquity,  to  be  feen  in 
Scotland.  Thefe  buildings  are  all  circular, 
though  of  two  kinds,  fo  different  from  each 
other,  that  they  feem  to  be  the  works  of  different 
ages  and  of  different  nations.  The  largefl  of 
thefe  flrudtures  are  in  a  very  extraordinary  tafle 
of  architecture  :  of  which  I  have  heard  of  no  ex¬ 
amples  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  They  are 
thus  defcribed  by  a  modern  antiquary,  who 
viewed  them  with  no  little  attention :  “  Having 
“  arrived  at  the  barrack  of  Glenelg,  I  was  con- 
“  du&ed  to  the  remains  of  thofe  ftupendous 
“  fabrics,  feated  about  two  miles  from  thence, 
“  in  a  valley  called  Glenbeg ,  in  which  four  of 
-4  them  anciently  flood.  Two  of  thefe  are  now 

?  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1,  3.  c.  15.  I.  5.  c.  u. 
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n  alnroh  quite  demolilhed ;  the  third  is  half 
44  fallen  down ;  the  fourth  is  almoft  entire. 
44  The  firh  I  met  with  lies  towards  the  north  fide 
44  of  the  valley,  and  is  called  Ca/lle  Chalomine ,  or 
44  Malcojn’s  cajile.  It  hands  upon  a  confiderable 
44  eminence,  and  affords  us  a  fine  profpeft  of 
44  the  ifiand  of  Sky,  and  a  good  part  of  the  fea- 
44  coaft.  The  foundation  of  this  only  appears ; 
44  as  alfo  of  that  other,  on  the  eaft  end  of  the 
44  valley,  called  Cajile  Chonel.  About  a  quarter 
44  of  a  mile  further,  upon  the  bank  of  a  rivulet, 
44  which  paffes  through  the  middle  of  the  glen, 
44  Hands  the  thirds  fabric,  called  Cajile  Tellve. 
44  I  found  it  corapofed  of  hones,  without  cement ; 
44  not  laid  in  regular  courfes,  after  the  manner 
44  of  elegant  buildings,  but  rudely  and  without 
44  order:  thofe  toward  the  bafe  were  pretty 
44  large,  but  afcending  higher  they  were  thin 
44  and  fiat,  fome  of  them  fcarce  exceeding  the 
44  thicknefs  of  an  ordinary  brick.  I  was  fur- 
44  prifed  to  find  no  windows  on  the  outfide,  nor 
44  any  manner  of  entrance  into  the  fabric,  except 
44  a  hole  towards  the  weft,  at  the  bafe,  fo  very 
44  low  and  narrow,  that  I  was  forced  to  creep  in 
44  upon  hands  and  knees,  and  found  that  it 
44  carried  me  down  four  or  five  heps  below  the 
44  furface  of  the  ground.  When  I  was  got  within, 
44  I  was  environed  betwixt  two  walls,  having  a 
44  cavity  or  void  fpace,  which  let  me  round  the 
44  whole  building.  Oppofite  to  the  little  entry, 
44  on  the  outfide,  was  a  pretty  large  door,  in  the 
44  feepnd  or  inner  wall,  which  led  me  into  the 
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“  area  or  inner  court.  When  I  was  there,  I  per- 
“  ceived  that  one  half  of  the  building  was  fallen 
“  down,  and  thereby  had  the  opportunity  of 
“  feeing  a  complete  ledion  thereof.  The  two 
“  walls  join  together  at  the  top,  round  about, 
■c  and  have  formed  a  large  void  fpace  or  area  in 
tc  the  middle.  But  to  give  a  more  complete 
idea  of  thefe  buildings,  I  lhall  defcribe  the 
te  fourth,  called  Cafile  Troddan ,  which  is  by  far 
li  the  molt  entire  of  any  in  that  country  ;  and 
^  from  whence  I  had  a  very  clear  notion  how 
*c  thefe  fabrics  were  originally  contrived.  On 
“  the  outhde  were  no  windows,  nor  were  the 
u  materials  of  this  caftle  any  wife  different  from 
"  thofe  of  the  other  already  defcribed,  only  the 
“  entry  on  the  outhde  was  fomewhat  larger: 
“  but  this  might  be  occahoned  by  the  falling  of 
“  the  hones  from  above.  The  area  of  this  makes 
a  complete  circle ;  and  there  are  four  doors  in 
“  the  inner  wall,  which  face  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  compafs.  Thefe  doors  are  each 
eight  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  five  feet  wride, 
and  lead  from  the  area  into  the  cavity  between 
ft  the  twm  walls,  which  runs  round  the  whole 
“  building.  The  perpendicular  height  of  this 
cc  fabric  is  exactly  thirty-three  feet ;  the  thick- 
“  nefs  of  both  walls,  including  the  cavity  be- 
^  tween,  no  mere  than  twelve  feet ;  and  the 
“  cavity  itfelf  is  hardly  wide  enough  for  two  men 
“  to  walk  abreaft ;  the  external  circumference  is 
“  178  feet.  The  whole  height  of  the  fabric  is 
ic  divided  into  four  parts  or  (lories,  feparated 
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tc  from  each  other  by  thin  floorings  of  flat  hones, 
“  which  knit  the  two  walls  together,  and  run 
“  quite  round  the  building;  and  there  have 
“  been  winding  Hairs  of  the  fame  flat  Hones 
“  afcending  betwixt  wall  and  wall,  up  to  the 
Ci  top.  The  undermoH  partition  is  fomewhat 
44  below  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  is  the 
44  w’ideH  ;  the  others  grow  narrower  by  degrees, 
44  till  the  walls  clofe  at  the  top.  Over  each  door 
44  are  nine  fquare  windows,  in  a  diredt  line  above 
each  other,  for  the  admiflion  of  light ;  and 
44  between  every  row  of  windows  are  three  others 
44  in  the  uppermoH  Hory,  rifing  above  a  cornice, 
44  which  projects  out  from  the  inner  wall,  and 
44  runs  round  the  fabric64.”  From  this  defcrip- 
tion  of  thefe  Angular  edifices,  it  plainly  appears, 
that  they  were  defigned  both  for  lodging  and  de¬ 
fence;  and  confidering  the  Hate  of  the  times  in 
which  they  were  built,  they  were  certainly  very 
well  contrived  for  anlwering  both  thefe  pur- 

The  Hone  edifices  of  the  other  kind,  which 
were  probably  erected  in  this  period,  and  of 
which  fome  few  are  Hill  to  be  feen  in  Scotland, 
are  not  fo  large  as  the  former,  but  more  artificial. 
They  are  flender,  lofty,  circular  towers,  of  cut 
Hone  laid  in  regular  rows,  between  forty  and 
fifty  feet  in  external  circumference,  and  from 
feventy  to  a  hundred  feet  high,  with  one  door 
fome  feet  from  the  ground65.  They  are  exactly 

6*  Gordon’s  Itlnuaiium  Stpienn ionale,  p.  if>6. 
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fimilar  to  the  round  tower  of  Ardmore,  and 
feveral  others,  in  Ireland ;  and  therefore  were 
probably  built  about  the  fame  time,  which  was  in 
the  tenth  century ;  and  for  the  fame  purpofes ; 
which  are  believed  by  fome  to  have  been  for  the 
confinement  of  .penitents  while  they  were  per¬ 
forming  penance.  On  this  account  thefe  towers 
are  always  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
churches  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  and  are 
faid  to  have  been  ufed  in  this  manner :  “  The 
“  penitents  were  placed  in  the  uppermofl  flory 
<c  of  the  tower  (which  commonly  confilted  of 
“  five  or  fix  (lories) ;  where  having  made  pro- 
<e  bation  or  done  penance,  fuch  a  limited  time, 
“  according  to  the  heinoufnefs  of  their  crimes, 
“  they  then  were  permitted  to  defcend  to  the 
“  next  floor ;  and  fo  on  by  degrees,  until  they 
“  came  to  the  door,  which  always  faced  the 
“  entrance  of  the  church,  where  they  flood  to 
“  receive  abfolution  from  the  clergy,  and  the 
“  bleflings  of  the  people 66.”  A  tedious  procefs, 
to  which  few  penitents  in  the  prefent  age  would 
willingly  fubmit.  Other  writers  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  defign  of  thefe  circular  towers  (of  which 
one  is  flill  remaining  at  Abernethy  and  another 
at  Brechin)  was  to  be  places  from  whence  the 
people  were  called  to  public  worfhip  by  the  found 
of  a  horn  or  trumpet,  before  the  introduction  of 
bells 07 . 

&  Archseologia,  vol.  1.  p.  307.  67  Id.  vol.  2.  p.  80 — 85. 
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It  is  quite  improper  to  fpend  much  time  in 
invefiigating  the  hate  of  the  carpenters  and 
cabinet-makers  arts,  and  of  other  artificers  who 
wrought  in  wood  in  this  period  ;  as  few  or  no 
fpecimens  of  their  workmanfhip  are  now  remain¬ 
ing.  In  general,  we  may  be  certain,  that  thefe 
artificers  were  very  numerous,  as  almofl  all 
edifices,  both  public  and  private,  as  well  as 
various  kinds  of  furniture,  arms,  tools,  &c. 
were  made  of  wood ;  and  amongft  thefe  there 
were,  no  doubt,  fome  in  each  branch  who  ex¬ 
celled  in  their  refpective  arts.  The  cleared: 
poiitive  evidence  of  this  is  Hill  remaining ;  of 
which  it  will  be  fufficient  to  give  one  example  : 
e<  With  this  wood  the  nave  of  the  church  of 
“  Croiland  was  built,  and  the  tower  conftrufted 
“  of  firong  and  lofty  beams,  molt  exa&ly 
“  joined  together  before  the  death  of  abbot 
“  Turkitull.  After  the  death  of  that  abbot,  his 
44  fucceffor,  Egelric,  built  many  beautiful  edi- 
44  fices  of  the  fame  materials.  In  particular,  he 
44  erected  an  infirmary  for  the  monks,  of  a  proper 
44  length  and  breadth,  with  a  chapel ; — a  bath, 
44  with  other  neceflary  houfes ; — a  hall,  and  two 
44  large  chambers,  for  the  accommodation  of 
44  (hungers -a  new  brew-houfe,  and  a  new 
44  bake-houfe  ; — very  large  granaries,  and  (tables. 
44  All  thefe  edifices  were  conftructed  of  beams  of 
44  wood  and  boards,  molt  exactly  joined,  and 
44  mod  beautifully  polifhed,  by  the  admirable 
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“  art  of  the  carpenter,  and  covered  with 
“  lead68.” 

As  metals  are  more  durable  than  wood,  the 
ftate  of  the  metallic  arts  is  a  little  better  known. 
The  plumbers  art  muft  have  been  well  under- 
Hood  in  this  period,  as  all  the  churches,  and 
other  edifices  that  were  built  of  ftone,  were 
covered  with  lead ;  and  even  many  of  thofe  that 
were  conftrudted  of  wood.  Artificers  who 
wrought  in  iron  were  highly  regarded  in  thofe 
warlike  times ;  became  they  fabricated  fwords, 
and  other  offenfive  arms,  as  well  as  defenfive 
armour.  Every  military  officer  had  his  fmith, 
who  conflantly  attended  his  perfon,  to  keep  his 
arms  and  armour  in  order69.  The  chief  fmith 
was  an  officer  of  confiderable  dignity  in  the 
courts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Welfh  kings ; 
where  he  enjoyed  many  privileges,  and  his  weregeld 
was  much  higher  than  that  of  any  other  artificer70. 
In  the  Welfh  court,  the  king’s  fmith  fat  next, 
the  domefiic  chaplain,  and  was  entitled  to  a  draught 
of  every  kind  of  liquor  that  was  brought  into  the 
hall  7I. 

As  all  the  clergy  were  taught  fome  mechanic 
art,  and  were  obliged  by  the  canons  to  exercife 
it  at  their  leifure  hours,  many  of  them  wrought 
in  metals  of  different  kinds,  in  which  they  be¬ 
came  the  moil  expert  and  curious  artifls  7\  The 
famous  St.  D unflan  archbiffiop  of  Canterbury, 

6i  Ingulf.  Hifl.  Croiland.  69  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  25. 

7°  Leges  Wallicae,  p.  66.  71  III.  ibid. 

7Z  Johr.fon’s  Canons,  vol.  1.  A.  D.  960.  c.  51,  A.  D.  994.  c.  4. 
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who  governed  both  church  and  flate  with  the 
moil  abfolute  fway,  was  the  beft  blackfmith, 
brazier,  goldfmith,  and  engraver  of  his  time. 
44  He  had  an  admirable  genius  (fays  his  hiltorian) 
44  for  various  arts,  and  particularly  excelled  in 
44  writing  and  engraving  letters,  and  in  making 
44  any  thing  he  pleaded,  in  gold,  filver,  brafs, 
44  and  iron73.”  Many  trinkets  made  by  this 
illullrious  mechanic  were  long  preferved  in  the 
church  as  the  moft  precious  relics,  and  objects 
of  the  higheft  veneration.  44  O  miferable  man 
44  that  I  am !  (cries  Olbern,)  I  confefs  that  I 
44  have  feen  fome  of  thofe  works  which  he  had 
44  made,  that  I  have  touched  them  with  my  fin- 
44  ful  hands,  have  fet  them  before  my  eyes,  be- 
44  fprinkled  them  with  my  tears,  and  adored 
44  them  on  my  bended  knees  7\”  Among  the 
various  artifts  collefted  by  Alfred  the  Great, 
there  were  not  a  few  who  wrought  in  gold  and 
filver,  who,  with  the  inftruftions  of  their  royal 
m after,  performed  feveral  works  in  thefe  pre¬ 
cious  metals  of  incomparable  beauty 7S.  The 
truth  of  this  affertion  of  the  hiltorian  is  abundantly 
confirmed  by  that  moft  beautiful  jewel,  of  ex- 
quifite  workmanfhip,  that  was  found  at  Ethe- 
lingey  in  Somerfetfhire  ;  where  this  great  prince 
concealed  himfelf  in  his  diftrefs,  and  where  he 
fometimes  refided  in  his  profperity.  This  jewel 
was  made  by  the  command  and  direction  of 

75  A  "glia  S3cr",  t.  z.  p.  94,  7*  Id.  p,  96. 

75  After.  Vita  Alfred,  p.  17, 
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Alfred  (as  appears  from  the  infcription  upon  it 
in  the  Saxon  language  and  letters,  to  this  purpofe : 

— “  Alfred  commanded  me  to  be  made),” — and 
was  certainly  worn  by  that  prince.  It  is  a  thin 
plate  of  gold  enamelled,  and  molt  exquifitely  en¬ 
graved  with  various  figures,  of  an  oblong  form, 
a  little  more  than  two  inches  long,  and  a  little 
more  than  one  inch  broad ;  of  which  the  reader 
may  find  long  and  minute  defcriptions  in  the 
works  quoted  below  A  There  is  the  cleared:  and 
mod:  authentic  evidence,  that  gold  and  filver 
were  wrought  into  plate,  coronets,  bracelets, 
and  various  other  ornaments  and  utenfils,  both 
before  and  after  the  age  of  Alfred  the  Great. 

The  famous  bidiop  Wilfrid,  who  dourifhed  about 
two  centuries  before  Alfred,  is  faid  to  have  in¬ 
curred  much  envy  by  his  magnificence,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  by  his  great  quantities  of  filver  plate77. 

Oueen  Elgiva,  the  wife  of  king  Ethelred,  pre- 
fented  a  chalice  and  patten  of  fine  gold,  weigh¬ 
ing  thirteen  marks,  about  two  pounds  and  a  half, 
to  the  church  of  Canterbury ;  and  his  fecond 
wife,  queen  Emma,  gave  many  ornaments  of 
gold  and  filver  to  the  church  of  Winchefler  A 
But  befides  the  gold  and  filver  plate  in  the  poflfef- 
fion  of  the  church,  of  which  every  convent  and 
cathedral  had  a  condderable  quantity,  many 
private  perfons  had  various  ornaments  and  trink- 

7s  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  N°  247.  Kickefii  Thefaur.  t.  1. 
p.  12.  VVotten’s  ConfpeCins,  p.  18. 

77  Eddii  Vita  Wilfritli,  c,  24. 

78  Monafticon,  vol.  1.  p,  2,  An?lia  Sacra,  t.  a.  p.  290. 
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kets  of  thefe  precious  metals,  fuch  as  coronets, 
chains,  bracelets,  half- circles  for  dreffing  their' 
hair  upon,  collars,  cups,  &c. ;  as  appears  from 
their  teflaments,  which  are  {till  preferred 79 . 
Even  the  arts  of  polifhing  and  fetting  precious 
{tones  were  not  quite  unknown  in  England  in 
this  period :  for  Alfred  the  Great,  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  quantity  of  thefe  from  India  (in  the 
manner  that  fhall  be  related  in  the  next  chapter), 
had  them  polifhed,  and  formed  into  jewels ; 
fome  of  which  were  remaining  in  the  cathedral  of 
Shereburn  when  William  of  Malmfbury  wrote 
his  hiflory  of  the  bifhops  of  that  fee80.  The 
arts  of  gilding  wood  and  metals  with  gold  and 
filver  were  alfo  known  and  practifed.  Stigand 
fcifhop  of  Winchefler  is  faid  to  have  made  a  very 
large  crucifix,  and  two  images,  the  one  of  the 
virgin  Mary,  and  the  other  of  the  apoflle  John, 
and  to  have  gilded  them  all,  together  with  the 
beam  on  which  they  flood,  with  gold  and  filver, 
and  fet  them  up  in  the  cathedral  of  Winchefler 8 
The  Englifh  goldfmiths  in  this  period  were  fo 
famous  for  their  excellence  in  their  art,  that  the 
curious  cafkets,  adorned  with  gold,  filver,  and 
precious  flones,  in  which  the  relics  of  the  faints 
were  kept,  were  made  in  England,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  Opera  Anglica  (Englifh  works)  8% 
The  art  of  making  gold  and  filver  thread  for 

79  Hickefii  D'fTertatio  Epiftolaris,  p.  51. 

W.  Malinf.  de  Geftis  Pontificum  Angl.  1.  2. 

Anglia  Sacra,  t,  e.  p.  *93.  8i  Mujator.  Antiq.  t.  5-  p-  i*. 
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Weaving  and  embroidering  was  not  unknown  in 
thus  period,  as  will  by  and  by  appear.  In  one 
word,  fome  pieces  of  workmanlhip  were  executed 
in  gold  and  filver,  in  thofe  rude  times,  that 
would  be  admired  in  the  prefent  age ;  of  which 
it  will  be  fufficient  to  give  one  example :  among 
the  furniture  of  Charlemagne,  there  were  four 
tables,  three  of  filver,  and  one  of  gold,  all  of 
extraordinary  magnitude  and  weight.  One  of 
the  filver  tables  was  fquare,  and  beautifully  en- 
chafed  with  a  plan  of  the  city  of  Conftantinople ; 
another  of  them  was  round,  and  on  it  the  city  of 
Rome  was  reprefented  in  the  fame  manner ;  the 
third,  which  was  much  larger  and  heavier,  and 
of  more  admirable  workmanlhip  than  the  other 
two,  contained,  within  three  circles,  a  reprefent- 
ation  of  the  whole  world,  in  figures  moll;  exqui- 
quilitely  minute  and  fine53.  How  ineltimable 
would  the  value  of  thefe  tables  be,  if  they  w7ere 
hill  remaining  !  Such  of  our  readers  as  are  defir- 
ous  of  knowing  in  what  manner  the  artificers  of 
thofe  ancient  times  performed  many  of  their  moll 
curious  operations,  in  gilding  and  llaining  metals, 
ivory,  wood,  parchment,  &c.  they  may  find  a  very 
ample  collection  of  their  receipts  in  the  work  quoted 
below  8\ 

If  we  may  depend  upon  the  authority  of  their 
laws,  even  the  people  of  Wales,  notwithlland- 
ing  their  poverty,  and  the  low  Hate  of  the  arts 

*3  Egenhard.  Vita  Caroli  Magni,  fub  fin. 

**  Muratori  Anticjuitates  Medii  iEvi,  t.  * **.  p.  366—387. 
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among  them,  were  not  unacquainted  with  gold 
and  filver  plate  in  this  period.  By  one  of  thefe 
laws,  an  infult  or  injury  offered  to  the  king  of 
Aberfraw  was  to  be  compenfated  in  this  man¬ 
ner:  The  guilty  perfon,  befides  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  cows,  according  to  the  extent  of  his 
eftate,  was  to  give  to  the  king,  whom  he  had 
affronted,  a  filver  rod,  as  thick  as  his  little 
'  finger,  that  would  reach  from  the  ground  to  his 
mouth  when  he  fat  in  his  chair ;  together  with  a 
gold  cup,  that  would  contain  as  much  liquor  as 
he  could  drink  at  once,  with  a  cover  as  broad  as 
his  majefty’s  face ;  and  both  the  cup  and  cover 
were  to  be  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  ploughman’s 
thumb-nail,  or  the  fliell  of  a  goofe’s  egg 8?. 
This  law  certainly  made  it  very  imprudent  to 
affront  his  majefty  of  Aberfrawq  efpecially  if  he 
happened  to  have  a  long  breath  and  a  broad 
face.  But  if  the  people  of  Wales  had  really 
fuch  pieces  of  plate  amongft  them  in  thofe 
times,  they  were  probably  imported,  and  not  manu¬ 
factured  by  themfelves. 

Arts  of  Though  feme  of  the  arts  employed  about 
clothing  are  frequently  carried  much  further  than 
neceffity  requires,  and  were  fo  in  this  period  ;  yet 
it  feems  to  be  mod  proper,  for  preventing  con- 
fufion,  to  confider  them  all  in  this  place  under  the 
divifion  of  the  neceffary  arts. 

Not  necef-  None  of  the  nations  who  inhabited  this  iiland 

S/uiefe  at  anaval  ©f  the  Saxons,  were  ignorant  of 
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tlie  mod  eflential  branches  of  the  clothing-arts. 
It  has  been  made  appear  already,  that  the  Bri¬ 
tons,  Scots,  and  Pidts,  underftood  the  arts  of 
drefling  both  wool  and  flax,  fpinning  them  into 
yam,  and  weaving  th_m  into  cloth  of  various 
kinds  and  colours 8ft.  Nor  have  we  the  leak 
reafon  to  fufpedt,  that  the  Saxons  were  unac¬ 
quainted  with  any  of  thefe  eflential  operations  at 
their  arrival  in  Britain,  as  there  is  not  the  lead 
furmife  in  hiflory,  that  they  were  more  imper¬ 
fectly  clothed  than  other  nations.  It  will  not 
therefore  be  neceflary  to  trace  any  of  thefe  arts 
again  to  their  origin,  but  only  to  take  notice  of 
fuch  improvements  as  were  made  in  them  in  the 
courfe  of  this  period,  and  of  fuch  new  inven¬ 
tions  as  were  introduced. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  Britifh 
nations,  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  under¬ 
ftood  the  arts  of  weaving  various  figures  of  men, 
or  other  animals,  or  flowers,  foliages,  &c.  into 
cloth,  or  of  embroidering  them  upon  it  after  it 
was  woven  ;  but  there  is  the  cleared  proof,  that 
thefe  very  elegant  and  ingenious  arts  were  prac- 
tifed  in  England  before  the  end  of  the  feventh 
century.  In  a  book  written  by  Aldhelm  bifhop 
of  Shereburn,  about  A.  D.  680,  in  praife  of 
virginity,  he  obferves,  that  chaftity  alone  did 
not  form  an  amiable  and  perfect  charadter,  but 
required  to  be  accompanied  and  adorned  by 
paany  other  virtues  j  and  this  obfervation  he  il- 
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luftrates  by  the  following  fimile,  taken  from  the 
art  of  weaving  ' £c  As  it  is  not  a  web  of  one 

<e  uniform  colour  and  texture,  without  any  va- 
riety  of  figures,  that  pleafeth  the  eye,  and 
<c  appears  beautiful ;  but  one  that  is  woven  by 
sc  fhuttles,  filled  with  threads  of  purple,  and 
<e  many  other  colours,  flying  from  fide  to  fide, 
<c  and  forming  a  variety  of  figures  and  images, 
<e  in  different  compartments,  with  admirable 
<c  art87.”  Thefe  figures  were  fometimes  em¬ 
broidered  upon  the  cloth,  with  threads  of  gold, 
filver,  and  filk,  of  purple  and  other  colours,  as 
the  nature  of  the  figures  to  be  formed  required ; 
and  to  render  them  the  more  exact,  they  w'ere 
firft  drawn,  with  colouring  matter,  by  fome  fkil- 
ful  artift.  In  the  life  of  St,  Dunftan,  we  are 
told,  that  a  certain  religious  lady,  defigning  to 
embroider  a  facerdotal  veftment,  earneftiy  intreat- 
ed  Dunftan  (who  was  then  a  young  man,  and  had 
an  excellent  tafle  for  works  of  that  kind)  to. 
draw  the  figures,  which  fhe  afterwards  formed 
with  threads  of  gold 88.  The  truth  is,  that  thofe 
fine  flowered  and  embroidered  works,  fo  much 
fuperior  in  art  and  beauty  to  what  could  have 
been  expected  in  thofe  rude  ages,  were  com¬ 
monly  executed  by  ladies  of  the  highefl  rank 
and  greateft  piety,  and  were  defigned  for  orna¬ 
ments  to  the  churches,  and  veftments  for  the 
cldrgy,  w'hen  they  performed  the  offices  of  re- 

1,7  Aldhelm  de  Virginitate,  in  Bibliotheca  Patrurn,  t.  13. 

88  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  z.  p.  94, 
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iigion.  We  often  read  in  the  monkiih  hifio- 
rians  of  thofe  times,  of  queens  and  princeffes 
making  prefents  of  fuch  precious  and  painted 
veftments  (as  they  called  them)  to  the  church #s>. 
The  four  princeifes,  daughters  of  king  Edward 
the  Elder,  and  fillers  of  king  Athelllan,  are 
highly  celebrated  by  hiilorians  for  their  affiduity 
and  lkill  in  fpinning,  weaving,  and  needle¬ 
work;  which  was  fo  far  from  fpoiling  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  thofe  royal  fpinfters,  that  it  procured 
them  the  addrefles  of  the  greateft  princes  then 
in  Europe  ®'\  A  work  of  this  kind,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  executed  about  the  end  of  this 
period,  by  Matilda,  wife  of  William  duke  of 
Normandy,  afterwards  king  of  England,  and 
the  ladies  of  her  court,  is  Hill  preferved  in  the 
cathedral  of  Bayeux,  and  is  an  illuftrious  proof 
both  of  their  Ikill  and  induftry.  This  curious 
monument  of  antiquity  is  a  piece  or  web  of 
linen,  only  about  nineteen  inches  in  breadth, 
but  no  lefs  than  fixty-feven  yards  in  length ;  on 
which  is  embroidered  the  hillory  of  the  conquefl 
of  England  by  William  duke  of  Normandy; 
beginning  with  the  embafly  of  Harold  to  the 
Norman  court,  A.  D.  1 06 5,  and  ending  with 
his  death  at  the  battle  of  Haftings,  A.  D.  1066  9‘. 
The  many  important  tranfactions  of  thefe  two 
bufy  years  are  reprefented  in  the  clearelt  and 

*9  Annales  Ecclef.  Winton.  in  Angl.  Sacra,  t.  i.  p.  490. 

9°  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  p.  26. 

V  Memoires  4e  Literature,  tom.  9.  13, 
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Hi  oft  regular  order  in  this  piece  of  needle-work ; 
which  contains  many  hundred  figures  of  men, 
hones,  beafts,  birds,  trees,  houfes,  caftles, 
churches,  arms,  &c.  &c.  all  executed  in  their 
due  proportions  and  proper  colours,  with  in- 
fcriptions  over  them,  to  throw  light  upon  the 
hiftory  9~.  Tnough  queen  Matilda  directed  this 
work,  yet  the  greatefi  part  of  it  was  probably 
performed  by  Englifh  women :  for  we  are  told 
by  a  contemporary  writer,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
ladies  were  fo  famous  for  their  {kill  in  needle¬ 
work,  and  embroidering  with  gold,  that  thofe 
elegant  manufactures  were  called  Anglicum  opus 
(Englifh  work)  °\ 

Art  of  dye-  It  hath  been  already  proved,  that  the  people 

leaflet.  r  J  r  .  . 

or  tms  liland  were  not  unacquainted  with  the 
arts  of  dyeing  wool,  yarn,  and  cloth,  feveral 
different  colours,  in  the  former  period ;  yet  it 
feems  probable,  that  thefe  arts  received  confi- 
derable  improvements  in  the  period  we  are  now 
delineating94.  In  particular,  the  art  of  dyeing 
the  fcarlet  colour,  by  the  help  of  a.fmall  infect 
of  the  kermes  or  cochineal  kind,  appears  to  hav-e 
been  difeovered  about  A.  D.  1000  9S. 

The  fur-  The  furrier’s  art,  or  the  art  of  drefling  the 
net  s  art.  fifins  Gf  animals,  without  taking  off  the  hair  or 
wool,  was  much  improved  in  this  period ;  be- 

91  Memoires  de  Literature,  tom.  9.  12.  Montfau^on  Monumens 
de  la  Monarchie  Frangoife,  t.  r.  p.  371,  Sic. 

93  Gul.  Piflavenf.  p.  an.  9*  See  vol.  2.  p.  158. 

95  Murat.  Antiquitat.  r.  2.  p.  415, 
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caufe  furs  of  all  kinds  were  much  worn,  and 
highly  valued  for  their  warmth  and  beauty96. 

Though  filk  was  worn  by  perfons  of  high  rank 
and  great  wealth,  and  alfo  ufed  for  altar-cloths, 
&c.  ;  yet  as  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  ma¬ 
nufactured  in  England  in  this  period,  this  is  not 
the  proper  place  to  fpeak  of  it5'. 

Befides  the  fine  needle-works  and  embroideries 
above  defcribed,  which  were  executed  chiefly  by 
the  ladies,  various  kinds  of  woollen  cloths  were 
fabricated  by  the  profeffed  artificers  of  Britain 
in  this  period,  for  the  ufe  of  all  the  different 
ranks  in  fociety.  We  are  even  told  by  a  writer 
who  flourifhed  in  thofe  times,  that  the  Englifn 
makers  of  cloth  very  much  excelled  in  their  fe- 
veral  arts’8.  This  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
price  of  wool,  which  was  higher  than  it  is  at 
prefent,  in  proportion  to  the  prices  of  other 
commodities.  For  the  fleece,  by  fome  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws,  was  valued  at  two-fifths  of 
the  price  of  the  whole  fheep”.  It  muff,  however, 
be  confeffed,  that  it  is  quite  impofhble,  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  of  time,  and  with  the  imperfect  lights  afforded 
us  by  our  ancient  writers,  to  give  a  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  the  texture  and  properties  of  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  cloth  that  were  fabricated  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  this  remote  period, 

Tlie  art  of  wTar  muff  continue  to  be  ranked 
among  the  neceffary  arts,  until  all  nations  be- 

Murat.  Antiquitat.  t.  2.  p.  409.  97  See  chap.  7. 

?8  Guj.  Piftavenf.  p.  zji.  99  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p. 23. 
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come  fo  wife  and  equitable  as  to  content  therm 
felves  with  their  own  territories  and  polfeffions, 
without  invading  thofe  of  others.  This  was 
very  far  from  being  the  cafe  in  Britain  in  the 
period  we  are  now  confidering,  which  was  al- 
raoft  one  continued  feries  of  invafions,  wars, 
and  plunderings,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
In  fuch  unhappy  circumftances,  the  ftudy  and 
practice  of  the  arts  of  war  became  necelfary  to 
the  prefervation  of  the  feveral  Britilh  nations, 
and  on  that  account  merit  a  little  of  our  at¬ 
tention. 

Among  It  is  fufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  what  hath 
t on SB Scots  been  already  faid  concerning  the  manner  of 
and  Pitts. ’  forming  and  commanding  the  armies  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Britons,  Scots,  and  Pifts ;  becaufe  no 
changes  feem  to  have  been  made  by  them  in 
thefe  particulars  in  the  prefent  period100.  Their 
arms  and  way  of  fighting  were  alfo  much  the 
fame,  except  that  war-chariots  were  wholly  laid 
afide,  and  defenfive  armour  came  more  into  ufe 
among  their  princes  and  great  men,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  other  nations,  and  particularly  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  By  the  laws  of  Wales,  all  the 
fighting  men  were  obliged  to  take  the  field,  as 
often  as  they  were  called  upon  by  the  king,  to 
defend  their  country  when  it  was  invaded;  but 
they  were  not  under  any  legal  obligation  to  at¬ 
tend  their  prince  in  a  foreign  expedition  above 
once  in  the  year,  nor  to  continue  in  it  above  fix; 


ieo  see  vol,  a.  p.  14s. 
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weeks101.  They  were  alio  bound  to  affift,  as 
often  as  they  were  called  upon,  in  building,  re¬ 
pairing,  and  defending  the  royal  caftles101.  But 
thefe  cattles,  as  "hath  been  already  obferved,  were 
very  flight,  and  contracted  oriiy  of  wood. 

The  founders  of  the  feveral  Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms  in  this  ifland  were  a  kind  of  foldiers 
of  fortune,  followed  by  armies  of  bold  intrepid 
youths,  whofe  arms  were  their  only  riches,  and 
war  their  only  trade  and  chief  delight.  To 
this  martial  fpirit,  which  they  derived  from  their 
anceflors  the  ancient  Germans,  they  owed  all 
their  fuccefs  in  Britain  ;  and  they  procured  all 
their  fettiements  by  their  fwords,  to  which  they 
had  no  other  right.  The  fame  martial  fpirit  and 
military  arts  were  neceflary  to  preferve  their  ac- 
quifitions,  both  from  the  ancient  pofTeffors,  and 
from  other  adventurers  like  themfelves,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  Danes.  Thefe  drcumflances  made 
the  fludy  and  practice  of  the  arts  of  war  of  the 
greateft  importance  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
render  their  military  arrangements  objects  of  cu- 
riofity  to  their  pofterity. 

All  the  freemen  and  proprietors  of  land  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  except  the  minitters  of  reli¬ 
gion,  were  trained  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  take  the  field.  To  this  they  were 
not  only  led  by  their  ancient  cuftoms  and  war¬ 
like  difpofitions,  but  compelled  by  the  necefhty 
of  their  drcumflances,  and  the  obligation  of 
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their  laws.  For  every  foldier  in  their  victorious 
armies,  when  he  received  his  proportion  of  the 
conquered  country  as  the  reward  of  his  toils  and 
valour,  became  bound  to  three  things  (com¬ 
monly  called  the  trinoda  necejfitas ),  which  were 
efteemed  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  the  public 
fafety  and  common  good103.  The  firft  and  molt 
important  of  thefe  three  fervices,  to  which  all 
proprietors  of  land,  and  even  all  freemen  of  any 
confiderable  property,  were  fubjeCted,  was  called 
in  the  Saxon  language  furthfare ,  or  outgoing; 
which  fignified  their  taking  the  field  with  all 
neceffary  arms,  whenever  an  army  was  to  be 
formed  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  This 
they  were  obliged  to  do  under  the  fevere  penalty 
of  forfeiting  their  lands,  if  they  had  any,  and 
paying  a  heavy  fine  if  they  had  no  lands104. 
The  fecond  of  thefe  fervices,  which  all  freemen 
and  proprietors  of  land  were  obliged  to  perform, 
was  alfo  of  a  military  nature,  and  confided  in 
building,  repairing,  and  defending  the  royal 
caftles105.  To  enable  them  to  perform  thefe 
fervices,  all  freemen  and  landholders  were  ob-» 
liged  to  be  conftantly  fpoffeffed  of  fuch  arms  as 
were  neceffary  and  fuitable  to  their  rank,  which 
they  were  neither  to  fell,  nor  lend,  nor  pledge, 
nor  alienate  from  their  heirs106.  That  they 
might  be  expert  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  arms  when 

Reliquiae  Spelman.  p.  19. 

JO+  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  23.  Spelman  Concil.  Britan,  p.  520, 

Id.  ibid.  }°6  Leges  Edward!  Regis,  ajmd  Wilkins,  p.  205. 
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they  were  called  out  to  actual  fervice,  the  free¬ 
men  of  each  tithing,  hundred,  and  county  were 
appointed  to  meet  at  certain  Hated  times  and 
places  for  the  exercife  of  arms ;  and  there  was 
to  be  one  general  review  of  all  the  arms  and 
armed  men  in  all  the  counties  of  England  upon 
one  day  in  the  month  of  May,  that  there  might 
be  no  poflibility  of  impofing  upon  the  public  by 
lending  arms  to  each  other107.  In  a  word,  the 
freemen  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  like  their 
anceftors  the  ancient  Germans,  came  to  their 
hundred  and  county  courts,  and  other  public 
meetings,  in  arms ;  for  which  reafon  thefe  meet¬ 
ings  were  commonly  called  weapon-tacks,  or  the 
touch  of  arms ;  becaufe  every  one  touched  the 
fpear  of  the  chief  magistrate,  who  was  prefent 
with  his  fpear,  in  token  of  his  fubmiffion  to  his 
authority,  and  readinefs  to  fight  under  his  com- 
mand,c8.  So  much  v/ere  they  accuftomed  to 
the  ufe  of  arms,  that  a  fpear  in  his  hand  was  an. 
effential  part  of  the  drefs  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  thane 
or  gentleman,  by  which  he  was  diftinguifhed, 
and  without  which  he  never  ftirred  abroad.  This 
is  the  reafon  that  we  meet  with  fo  many  laws  to 
prevent  their  doing  mifchief  by  wearing  their 
fpears  in  a  carelefs  manner109. 

The  minifters  of  religion,  both  among  the  Cler!,yex= 
Pagan  and  Chriftian  Saxons,  were  exempted  ®mP'edh 
from  all  military  fervices,  and  forbidden  the  ufe  obligation 
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of  arms.  The  Pagan  .Northumbrians  imagined 
their  high  pried  Coifi  was  become  mad,  when 
they  beheld  him  riding  on  a  horfe,  with  a  fpear 
in  his  hand,  like  a  fecular  thane ;  “  becaufe 
“  they  knew  that  it  was  nor  lawful  fpr  a  pried 
C£  to  bear  arms,  or  ride  upon  a  horfe110.”  The 
Chridian  clergy,  after  the  converfion  of  the 
Saxons,  enjoyed  the  fame  exemption  from  mi¬ 
litary  fervices,  and  were  laid  under  the  fame 
prohibition  of  bearing  arms,  that  they  might 
not  be  diverted  from  a  condant  attention  to  the 
duties  of  their  facred  function111.  But  the  lands 
that  were  granted  to  the  church  by  kings  and 
others,  efpecially  in  the  former  part  of  this  pe¬ 
riod,  were  fubjefted  to  the  fame  military  fervices 
with  others,  which  the  clergy  performed  by  their 
ceorls  or  free  tenants'”. 

As  the  bearing  of  arms  was  edeemed  the  mod 
honourable  of  all  employments  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe  in 
this  period,  their  numerous  Haves  were  excluded 
from  that  honour,  and  from  all  military  fervices, 
except  in  cafes  of  the  greated  national  didrefs 
and  danger113.  But  when  a  Have  was  made 
free,  a  fpear  was  put  into  his  hand  as  one  mark 
of  his  freedom,  and  he  was  thenceforward  per¬ 
mitted  to  bear  arms,  and  fubjecled  to  military 
fervices"4'. 

110  Bedse  Hid.  1.2.  c.  13.  Spelman.  Concil.  p.238, 

111  Reliquiae  Spelman.  p.  19. 
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From  the  above  account  of  the  military  forces 
of  the  feveral  Anglo-Saxon  hates,  it  plainly  ap¬ 
pears,  that  they  confifted  of  all  the  freemen  of 
thofe  hates,  who  were  of  a  proper  age  for  bearing 
arms,  the  clergy  alone  excepted.  This  is  no 
doubt  the  reafon  that  we  hear  of  fuch  numerous 
armies  raifed  even  by  the  fmalleh  nations  of  the 
heptarchy :  for  when  a  war  broke  out,  the  whole 
nation  was  up  in  arms,  except  fuch  as  were  not 
capable,  or  had  no  right  to  bear  them.  After 
the  ehablifhment  of  the  Engliih  monarchy,  thefe 
martial  regulations  feem  to  have  been  relaxed, 
and  the  military  forces  of  the  nation  gradually 
diminilhed. 

The  civil  and  military  government  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were  perfectly  hmilar,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  fame  perfons.  The  king  was  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  whole  army ;  an  office 
which  he  commonly  executed  in  perfon,  but 
fometimes  by  a  fubftitute,  who  was  called  the 
cyclings  hold ,  or  heretoga ,  i.  e.  leader  of  the 
army115.  The  alderman,  or  heretoga  of  each 
county,  commanded  the  troops  of  the  county, 
which  formed  a  complete  battalion ;  and  were 
fubdivided  into  trithings,  commanded  by  the 
trithingrnen ;  and  thefe  into  hundreds,  com¬ 
manded  by  the  hundredaries  and  thefe  again, 
into  tens,  commanded  by  the  decennaries,  who 
were  commonly  called  fithcundem  or  conductors, 
when  they  a&ed  in  their  military  capacity11*. 
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The  Anglo-Saxon  troops  were  of  two  kinds, 
infantry  and  cavalry.  The  infantry  were  com- 
pofed  of  the  ceorls,  or  lowed  rank  of  freemen  ; 
and  the  cavalry  of  the  thanes,  or  freemen  of 
greater  property,  who  could  afford  to  purchafe 
and  maintain  their  horfes.  The  infantry  were 
not  -  all  furnifhed  with  the  fame  offenfive  wea¬ 
pons,  fome  being  provided  with  fpears,  others 
with  axes,  others  with  bows  and  arrows,  and 
not  a  few  with  clubs,  befides  fwords,  that  were 
common  to  them  all.  Few  of  the  infantry  had 
any  other  defenfive  armour  than  fmall  round 
fhields,  with  lharp  fpikes  in  their  centres,  which 
they  wore  on  the  left  arm,  and  with  which  they 
wounded  their  enemies,  as  well  as  defended 
themfelves.  The  cavalry  were  more  uniformly 
armed,  with  long  fpears,  which  they  carried  in 
their  right  hands,  and  fwords,  which  hung  by 
a  belt  at  their  left  Tides.  They  were  alfo  much 
better  provided  with  defenfive  armour ;  having, 
befides  their  large  oval  fhields,  -which  they  wrore 
on  their  left  arms,  helmets  on  their  heads,  and 
cuiraffes,  or  coats  of  mail,  on  their  bodies.  Ihe 
helmets  cf  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  of  a  conical 
lhape,  wdthout  vizors,  or  any  other  protection  to 
the  face,  than  a  piece  of  iron  which  reached 
from  the  front  of  the  helmet  to  the  point  of  the 
nofe.  The  fwords,  both  of  the  infantry  and  ca¬ 
valry,  were  very  long  and  broad  ;  blunt  at  the 
point,  and  defigned  only  for  cutting.  The  fad- 
dles  of  their  horfes  were  of  a  very  fimple  con¬ 
duction,  all  of  them  without  cruppers,  and 
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many  of  them  without  ftirrups.  The  above  de- 
fcription  of  the  arms  of  the  Englilh  in  this  re¬ 
mote  period  of  their  hiflory,  is  chiefly  taken 
from  the  reprefentation  of  their  army  at  the 
battle  of  Haftings,  in  the  famous  tapeftry  of 
Bayeux  Il\  All  the  different  bodies  of  troops 
of  which  an  Anglo-Saxon  army  was  compofed, 
had  ftandards,  very  much  refembling  thofe  of 
the  cavalry  in  modern  Europe  “8.  Some  of  the 
moil  ancient  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings  wTere  fo 
fond  of  thofe  military  ftandards,  that  they  had 
them  carried  before  them  when  they  travelled 
through  their  territories,  even  in  times  of 
peace  11 9. 

We  have  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  Anglo- 
Anglo-Saxon  youth  were  carefully  trained  to  the 
dexterous  ufe  of  their  arms,  and  management  of  trained  to 
their  horfes,  as  well  as  inflructed  in  the  way  of  arms,  &°c. 
marching  in  regular  order,  and  performing  the 
neceflary  evolutions  at  their  weapontacks  and 
military  reviews.  44  All  the  northern  nations 
44  (fays  Olaus  Magnus)  are  exceedingly  expert 
44  and  dexterous  in  handling  their  arms  when 
44  they  come  to  an  engagement;  becaufe  their 
44  youth  are  frequently  exercifed  in  mock  fights* 

44  with  fwords,  fpears,  bows,  and  arrows,  and 
44  other  arms  110 .  When  the  troops  are  aflem- 
44  bled  for  -a  military  expedition,  they  are  firfl 

*>7  See  Mernoires  de  l’Academie  des  Infcriptions,  t.  i z. 
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<w  divided  into  their  feveral  diftinct  bodies,  with 
“  their  proper  ftandards,  under  their  refpective 
“  leaders,  who  explain  to  them  the  caufes  of 
“  the  war  ;  reprefent,  in  the  ftrongeft  colours, 
“  the  cruelty  and  injufcice  of  their  enemies,  and 
“  the  necefiity  of  their  fighting  boldly  for  the 
<e  honour  of  their  country ;  and  promife  them 
“  their  full  fliare  of  alb  the  booty  that  fhall  be 
<e  taken ;  after  which  they  march  with  great 
“  alacrity  and  good  order**1.”  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  armies  were  generally  attended  in  their 
marches  by  a  great  number  of  carts  or  wag¬ 
gons  loaded  with  arms  and  provisions,  and  fome- 
times  with  their  wives  and  children ;  and  writh 
tiefe  waggons  they  furrounded  their  camps  in  the 
-light,  which  ferved  as  a  fortification  Ia*. 

Manner  of  When  they  came  to  action,  which  was  ge- 
up^be'if  nerally  as  foon  as  they  could  find  their  enemies, 
and  of  ^rew  UP  their  troops  in  various  ways,  ac- 

engaging.  cording  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  poiture 
of  the  adverfe  army,  or  the  particular  views 
of  their  commanders ;  though  they  commonly 
formed  their  fpearmen  into  a  figure  called  a 
fow’s-head  dr  hollow  wedge ,  prefenting  the  fharpeft 
point  of  it  to  the  enemy  Ii3.  This  figure,  which 
was  much  ufed  by  the  Franks,  Saxons,  and  all 
the  other  northern  nations,  is  thus  defcribed  by 
an  ancient  writer :  “  They  form  their  troops  into 
64  the  figure  of  a  wedge,  or  of  the  Greek  letter 

111  Hiftoria  Olai  Magni,  1.  7.  c.  6.  p.  224. 
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u  A ;  the  point  of  which  towards  the  enemy  is 
“  very  {harp,  and  the  Tides  gradually  diverge, 
“  by  which  it  becomes  broadeft  at  the  rear. 
<(  The  ranks  on  all  the  three  Tides  are  very  eom- 
“  pa£t ;  and  the  men,  handing  with  their  faces 
t:  outwards,  and  their  backs  towards  the  empty 
<£  fpace  in  the  middle,  form  a  kind  of  rampart 
“  with  their  lhields II4.”  When  an  army  was 
compofed  of  feveral  diftinct  battalions,  or  the 
troops  of  feveral  different  counties,  under  their 
refpeclive  aldermen  and  inferior  officers,  they 
often  formed  as  many  of  thefe  hollow  wedges  as 
there  were  battalions,  at  proper  intervals lt!. 
This  was  certainly  a  very  prudent  regulation ; 
for  each  of  thefe  bodies  being  compofed  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fame  county,  fought  bravely 
for  the  honour  of  their  county,  and  in  defence 
of  their  friends  and  neighbours.  The  cavalry 
of  each  county  formed  one  fquadron,  and  were 
commonly  drawn  up  in  the  front  of  the  infan¬ 
try.  The  waggons  of  the  army,  with  the  arms, 
provilions,  women,  children.  Tick,  and  wounded, 
were  placed  in  a  line  in  the  rear,  with  proper 
guards,  and  made  a  kind  of  rampart  for  its  de¬ 
fence.  While  thefe  difpofitions  were  making, 
there  were  frequently  Tingle  combats  between  the 
bolded  champions  of  each  army,  or  fkirmijffies 
between  flying  parties ;  in  which  feats  of  the 
greateft  bravery  and  dexterity  were  exhibited. 
When  both  armies  were  ready  for  adtion,  the 
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commanders  in  chief,  and  other  officers,  made 
ffiort  animating  fpeeches ;  and  the  fignal  of  bat¬ 
tle  being  given  by  the  found  of  trumpets,  horns, 
&c.  the  troops  on  both  Tides  advanced,  with 
martial  fongs,  loud  ffiouts,  and  clafhing  of  arms, 
which  made  a  mod;  terrible  and  tremendous 
noife I'5.  The  firfl:  ffiock  between  the  cavalry 
of  the  two  contending  armies  was  ordinarily 
very  furious  ;  after  which  the  archers,  and  then 
thofe  armed  with  fpears,  fwords,  battle-axes, 
clubs,  &c.  came  to  action ;  the  battle  raged, 
and  blood  dreamed  from  ten  thoufand  wounds. 
In  this  way  of  fighting,  much  depended  on  bo¬ 
dily  firength  and  intrepidity ;  and  when  two  ar¬ 
mies  were  nearly  equal  in  numbers  and  valour, 
battles  were  very  long  and  very  bloody.  As 
the  rage  of  the  combatants  was  much  inflamed 
by  the  length  and  violence  of  the  ftruggle,  the 
victors  made  a  dreadful  havock  among  the  fu¬ 
gitives,  and  fpared  few  that  they  could  deftroy : 
nor  was  it  uncommon,  efpecially  among  the 
Danes,  to  put  their  prifoners  to  death  in  cold 
blood,  and  with  the  moll  cruel  tortures  *27.  It 
would  be  eafy  to  illuftrate  and  confirm  every 
particular  in  the  above  defcription,  by  examples 
taken  from  our  hiftory  in  this  period;  but  this 
would  be  as  tedious  as  it  is  unneceffary. 

The  number  of  battles  that  were  fought  in 
this  period  in  England,  to  fay  nothing  of  fkir- 

11 6  Cluver.  Antiq.  German.  1.  i.  c  30.  p.  324,  &c. 

J27  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  73.  So,  & c. 
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milhes,  is  almoft  incredible ;  and  therefore  we 
may  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  this  pernicious  art 
of  fhedding  human  blood  was  brought  to  greater 
perfection  than  other  arts  that  were  more  ufeful 
and  beneficent.  We  learn  from  the  heft  autho¬ 
rity,  that  king  Etnered  and  his  brother  Alfred, 
fought  no  fewer  than  nine  pitched  battles,  be- 
fides  many  fidrmifhes,  again  ft  the  Danes  in  one 
year  (871)  *18.  The  truth  is,  that  war  not  only 
raged  almoft  without  interruption 4  in  thofe  un¬ 
happy  times,  but  alfo  appeared  in  its  molt  hor¬ 
rid  afpeCt,  and  was  productive  of  the  mod  de¬ 
plorable  calamities,  efpecially  to  the  vanquished. 
For  victorious  armies  too  often  did  not  content 
themfelves  with  the  deftruCtion  of  thofe  who  had 
oppofed  them  in  the  field,  but  wreaked  their  ven¬ 
geance  alfo  on  defencelefs  flaves,  women,  and 
children. 

The  obfervations  which  have  been  already 
made  on  the  civil,  may  be  applied  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  architecture  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  They 
were  both  very  imperfeCt ;  and  for  that  reafon  it 
will  not  be  necefiary  to  fpend  much  time  in  de¬ 
lineating  their  methods  of  fortifying,  defending, 
and  attacking  flrong  places.  The  Saxons,  in 
the  courfe  of  their  long  wars  againfl  the  Britons, 
deftroyed  many  of  the  fortifications  that  had 
been  erected  by  the  Romans ;  and  after  their 
fettlement  in  Britain,  they  negleCted  to  repair 
thofe  that  remained,  or  to  build  any  of  their 
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own.  By  this  means,  this  country  became  al- 
moit  quite  open  and  defencelefs;  which  greatly 
meditated  the  incurfions  of  the  Danes,  who  met 
with  little  obftni&ion  from  fortified  places.  Al¬ 
fred  the  Great  feems  to  have  been  the  find  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  who  was  fenfible  of  this 
defedf,  and  endeavoured  to  provide  a  remedy, 
dhis  aamirable  prince,  after  he  had  reduced  the 
Danes,  and  refiored  the  tranquillity  of  his  coun- 
tiy,  fpent  much  of  his  time  and  revenues  in  re¬ 
pairing  the  ruined  walls  of  London  and  other 
cities,  and  in  building  forts  in  the  moft  conve¬ 
nient  places,  for  the  protection  of  his  fubjedts. 

What  firail  I  fay  (cries  his  hi'ftorian)  of  the 
44  cities,  which  he  repaired,  and  of  the  royal 
44  forts  and  caftles  which  he  built  of  done  and 
44  wood,  with  admirable  art ;  in  doing  which  he 
44  met  with  much  oppofition  and  trouble  from 
44  the  indolence  of  his  people,  who  could  not 
44  be  perfuaded  to  fubmit  to  any  labour  for  the 
44  common  fafety  ?  How  often,  and  how  ear- 
44  neftly,  d.d  he  befeech,  intreat,  and  at  length 
44  command  and  threaten,  his  bifhops,  alder, 
44  men,  and  nobles,  to  imitate  his  example,  and 
44  build  caftles  for  the  defence  of  themfelves, 

44  their  families,  and  friends?  But,  alas!  fuch 
44  was  their  invincible  Both  and  inactivity,  that 
44  all  his  perfuafions,  commands,  and  threats, 

44  had  little  influence  upon  them ;  and  they  ei- 
44  ther  did  not  build  at  all,  or  did  not  begin  tq 
44  build  till  it  was  too  late,  and  their  enemies 
44  came  upon  them  before  their  works  were 

44  finifned. 
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“  finifhed.  It  is  true,  indeed,  when  they  be- 
“  held  their  parents,  wives,  children,  friends, 
“  and  fervants,  killed  or  taken  prifoners,  and 
“  their  goods  and  furniture  deftroyed,  they  be- 
“  wailed  their  own  folly,  and  applauded  the 
“  prudence  of  their  fovereign,  which  they  had 
“  before  reproached ,iy.”  His  own  daughter 
Elfleda,  governefs  of  Mercia,  feems  to  have 
been  the  only  perfon  in  the  kingdom  who  pro¬ 
perly  complied  with  the  commands,  and  imitated 
the  example,  of  her  iiluftrious  father.  For  that 
heroic  princefs,  who  inherited  more  of  the  wif- 
dom  and  fpirit  of  Alfred  than  any  of  his  chil¬ 
dren,  not  only  fought  many  battles  againft  the 
Danes,  but  alfo  built  many  caftles  to  check 
their  incurfions.  In  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  we 
have  the  names  of  no  fewer  than  eight  caftles 
that  were  built  by  Elfleda  in  the  fhort  fpace  of 
three  years I3  J.  From  this  time,  the  building, 
repairing,  and  defending  caftles,  became  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  public  attention,  and  one  of  the  three 
fervices  to  which  all  the  lands  of  England  were 
fubjecfed.  When  we  reflect  on  the  low  ftate  of 
the  arts,  and  particularly  of  architecture,  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  their 
caftles  were  either  very  ftrong  or  very  beau¬ 
tiful.  They  generally  conftfted  of  two  parts,  a 
bafs-court,  and  a  keep  or  dungeon.  The  bafs- 
court  was  a  piece  of  ground,  fornetimes  about 

**9  After,  fte  Rebus  geftis  Alfredi,  p,  17,  18. 
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an  acre  in  extent,  furrounded  with  a  high  and 
thick  hone  wall,  with  a  garreted  parapet  on  the 
top ;  from  whence  the  garrifon  difcharged  their 
weapons  on  the  afiailants.  This  wall  had  alfo 
many  fmall  windows,  or  rather  flits,  in  it,  very 
narrow  in  proportion  to  their  height,  through 
which  they  fhot  their  arrows.  The  lodgings  for 
the  officers  and  folaiers  were  built  in  the  area, 
and  along  the  infide  of  the  wall.  At  one  end 
of  the  bafs-court  was  a  round  mount,  fometimes 
artificial,  and  fometimes  natural,  on  which  the 
keep  or  dungeon  flood,  which  was  a  circular 
ftone  building,  with  thick  and  high  walls.  From 
the  top  of  this  building,  which  was  flat,  the  gar¬ 
rifon  had  an  extenfive  profpedt  of  the  furround¬ 
ing  country,  that  they  might  difcover  the  ap¬ 
proaches  of  their  enemies ;  and  from  thence  alfo 
the  chief  defence  was  made.  The  body  of  the 
keep,  which  fometimes  confifted  of  feveral  do¬ 
ries,  contained  the  lodgings  of  the  commander 
of  the  caftle ;  and  in  the  bottom  was  the  prifon, 
under  ground,  and  without  light ;  from  whence 
the  whole  building  was  often  called  the  dungeon. 
Such  was  the  general  plan  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
caftles ;  though  the  different  taftes  of  their 
builders,  fituations  of  the  ground,  and  other 
cireumflances,  fometimes  occafioned  confiderable 
deviations  from  this  plan li'.  The  veftiges  of 
Danifh  caftles,  or  rather  camps,  are  ftill  vifible 
in  many  parts  of  Britain,  of  a  circular  form, 

V1  See  Dr.  Borlafe’s  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  !.  4 .  c.  9. 
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furrounded  with  ditches  and  ramparts ;  but  do 
not  merit  a  more  particular  defcription  in  a  gene¬ 
ral  hiftory  ,3\ 

The  arts  of  fortifying  and  attacking  towns  and  Arts  of 
caftles  commonly  improve  or  decay  together,  and  itrong  ”S 
bear  a  due  proportion  to  each  other ;  and  there-  l,laces* 
fore,  though  the  Anglo-Saxon  caftles  above  de- 
fcribed  mult  appear  to  us  exceedingly  weak  a  id 
artlefs,  they  afforded  no  lefs  advantage  and'fecu- 
rity  to  their  defenders,  than  the  moft  regular  forti¬ 
fications  do  to  theirs  in  the  prefent  age ;  becaufe 
the  modes  of  attacking  them  were  feeble  and  art¬ 
lefs  in  the  fame  degree.  For  the  moft  part,  they 
were  attempted  to  be  taken  by  a  fudden  bold 
affault ;  by  wounding  and  killing  their  defenders 
with  ftones,  arrows,  darts,  and  fpears,  by  heal¬ 
ing  their  walls,  and  burfting  open  their  gates,  or 
fetting  them  on  fire.  Thefe  are  the  methods 
which  we  fee  practifed  in  the  attack  of  a  caftle,  in 
the  famous  tapeftry  of  Bayeux  433 .  When  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  a  town  or  caftle  were  difpofed  to  fur- 
render,  the  commander,  putting  the  keys  of  it 
on  the  point  of  his  fpear,  reached  them  over  the 
wall ;  and  from  thence  they  were  taken  by  the 
general  of  the  befieging  army  13h  If  the  afia.il- 
ants  were  repulfed,  they  feldorn  returned  to  the 
charge,  or  perfifted  in  their  enterprife  ;  for  we 
meet  with  very  few  fieges  of  any  length  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  hiftory.  Alfred  the  Great  feems 

J3*  See  Dr,  Borlafe’s  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  I.  4.  c.  8. 

■03  Mcmoiies  de Literature,  t.  12,  p.  400.  *34  Id.  ibid . 
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to  have  been  the  only  perfon  who  had  any  idea 
of  a  blockade,  or  confining  a  garrifon  within  their 
walls,  cutting  off  their  fupplies,  and  obliging 
them  to  furrender  for  want  of  provifions  *35.  A 
great  variety  of  military  engines  were  invented  in 
the  middle  ages,  for  battering  the  walls  of  towns 
and  caftles,  and  for  throwing  Hones  of  a  prodi¬ 
gious  weight,  which  were  the  artillery  of  thofe 
times;  but  we  have  not  fufficient  evidence,  that 
thofe  engines  were  ufed  in  Britain  in  this  period ; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  proper  to  introduce  the 

account  of  them  in  this  place136.  The  truth  is, 

that  the  arts  of  fortifying,  defending,  and  befieg- 
ing  places  of  ftrength,  were  very  much  improved 
by  the  Normans  ;  which  will  render  this  part  of 
the  military  art  more  worthy  of  a  minute  invefii- 
gation  in  the  fixth  volume  of  this  work. 

Such  feems  to  have  been  the  Hate  of  the  necef- 
fary  arts  in  this  ifland,  and  particularly  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  this  period.  The  fondeH 
admirers  of  antiquity  will  not  deny,  that  ail 
thefe  arts  were  very  imperfect,  in  comparifon  of 

what  they  had  been  in  provincial  Britain  in  the 

Roman  times,  and  of  what  they  are  at  prefent. 

It  is  now  proper  to  take  a  Ihort  view  of  the  Hate 
of  the  fine  or  pleafing  arts  of  fculpture,  painting, 
poetry,  and  mufic. 

If  the  fculptor’s  and  fiatuary’s  art  doth  not 
owe  its  origin,  it  certainly  owes  its  greatefi  im¬ 
provements,  to  idolatry.  Nations  who  worfhip 

135  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  95.  n6  Murator.  Antiq.  f.2.  p.  4.73. 
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images  naturally  encourage  thofe  amongft  them 
who  have  any  fade  or  genius  for  the  art  of  mak¬ 
ing  them  ;  and  thofe  artids  as  naturally  exert  all 
their  {kill  in  making  the  objects  of  worfnip  in  as 
perfect  a  manner  as  pofiible.  As  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  at  their  fettlement  in  this  ifland,  were 
idolaters,  they  had  probably  fome  amongft  them 
who  had  the  art  of  carving  in  wood,  or  cutting  in 
done  the  images  of  their  gods,  Woden,  Thor, 
Frea,  &c.  though  in  a  rude  and  clumfy  dyle. 
That  they  had  idols  or  ftatues  of  their  imaginary 
deities  in  their  temples,  we  have  the  cleared  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  letter  written  by  pope  Boniface  to 
Edwin  king  of  Northumberland,  A.  I).  625. 
Tnefe  idols  are  fpoken  of  at  great  length,  and  he 
is  exhorted  to  deflroy  them  l>7.  When  Coin,  the 
chief  pried  of  the  Northumbrian  Saxons,  was 
converted  to  Chridianity,  A.  D.  6 27,  he  over¬ 
turned,  the  altars,  and  broke  down  the  datues  of 
their  gods,  in  the  great  temple  at  Godmundham 
pear  York.  The  Ihapes  of  the  datues  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  deities,  with  their  various  emblems, 
are  dill  preferved  in  feveral  authors  I3S. 

When  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  converted  to 
Chridianity,  in  the  courfe  of  the  dxth  and  feventh 
centuries,  their  idols  were  aedroyed,  and  the 
art  of  making  them  not  only  neglected  as  ufelefs, 
but  abhorred  as  impious.  But  that  art  did  not 
long  continue  in  a  date  of  negledt  and  deteda- 

}  =  7  Bed*  Hift.  Ecckf.  !.  i.'c.  10. 
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lion.  For  the  images  of  the  faints  having  been 
introduced  into  many  of  the  Chriftian  churches 
on  the  continent,  it  was  not  long  before  they 
found  their  way  into  fome  of  the  churches  in  this 
ifland.  At  firfc  thefe  images  were  imported  from 
Rome,  probably  becaufe  there  were  no  artifts  in 
Britain  who  could  make  them ;  but  by  degrees, 
as  the  demand  for  them  encreafed,  the  art  of 
making  them  was  revived  *39.  As  very  few  fpe- 
cimens  of  the  Anglo-Sajson  fculpture  are  now 
remaining,  we  cannot  form  an  exadt  judgment 
of  their  tafte  and  manner.  In  general,  we  may 
conclude,  that  their  works,  like  thofe  of  their 
cotemporary  artifts  of  France  and  Italy,  were 
awkward,  ftiff,  and  flat  I4°.  For  when  the  art  of 
mafonry  was  fo  imperfedt  as  it  hath  been  repre- 
fented,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the  art  of 
fculpture  had  attained  to  any  great  degree  of 
perfeclion.  Thofe  who  have  an  opportunity  of 
viewing  the  figures  in  baflfo-relievo,  on  the  bap- 
tifmal  font  at  Bridekirk  in  Cumberland,  or  thofe 
on  the  pillar  in  the  church-yard  of  Buecaftle,  in 
the  fame  county,  or  thofe  of  the  obeliik  in  the 
church  of  Ruthwel  in  Annandale,  which  were 
all  cut  in  this  period  by  the  Dano-Saxon  inha¬ 
bitants  of  thofe  parts,  will  probably  be  of  this 
opinion. 

The  painters,  as  well  as  fculptors  of  the  ages 
we  are  now  confidering,  were  chiefly  employed 

T?9  Bed*  1 1;  ft.  Abbat.  Wciemuthen.  p.  495.  497. 
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in  working  for  the  church,  by  drawing  pictures 
of  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  apoftles, 
and  other  faints.  This  practice  of  adorning 
churches  with  pictures,  begun  in  the  Eaft,  was 
early  introduced  at  Rome,  and  from  thence 
fpread  into  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe 
where  Chriftianity  was  eftabliihed  ,4‘.  The  firft 
pictures  that  were  ufed  for  the  ornament  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  churches  in  this  ifland  were  brought 
from  Rome.  Benedict  Bifcop,  the  founder  of 
the  monaflery  of  Weremouth,  as  we  are  told  by 
venerable  Bede,  imported  great  numbers  of  ihefe 
pictures  from  Rome,  for  the  ufe  of  the  church  of 
his  monaftery.  “  In  his  fourth  voyage,  A.  D. 
“  678,  he  brought  from  Rome  many  pictures  'of 
tc  the  faints,  for  the  ornament  of  the  church  of 
<c  St.  Peter,  which  he  had  built,  viz. — a  pidture 
te  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  mother  of  God, — 
“  and  the  pictures  of  the  twelve  apoftles,  which 
“  he  hung  up  in  the  body  of  the  church  on  a 
<c  partition  of  wood  from  the  fouth  to  the  north 
wall;  —  pictures  of  the  gofpel-hiitory,  with 
“  which  he  decorated  the  fouth-wall and  pic- 
“  tures  of  the  vifions  of  St.  John  in  the  Apo- 
“  calypfe,  with  which  he  adorned  the  north-wall ; 
“  — that  all  the  people  who  entered  this  church, 
M  though  ignorant  of  letters,  might  contemplate 
“  the  amiable  afpedl  of  Chrift  and  his  faints  in 
“  thefe  pictures,  wherever  they  turned  their 

eyesI4\”  Benedidf  having  built  another  mo- 

Du  Pin.  Hift.  Rcclef.  cent.  4.  inEj>iphan, 

I4»  Usd.  Uiit.  Abbat.  Weremuth.  p.  295. 
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nailery  at  Iarrow,  and  dedicated  the  church  of  it 
to  St.  Paul,  made  another  journey  to  Rome,  t d 
procure  ornaments  for  his  new  church  and 
monaftery,  A.  D.  685.  44  Benedict  having  con- 

44  ftituted  Efterwin  abbot  of  his  monaftery  of  St. 
44  Peter  at  Weremouth,  and  Ceolfrid  abbot  of 
44  his  monaftery  of  St.  Paul  at  Iarrow,  made  a 
44  fifth  journey  to  Rome ;  from  whence  he  re- 
44  turned  with  a  great  treafure  of  facred  things, 
44  as  ufual ;  particularly  a  great  number  of  reli- 
44  gious  books  and  pictures :  for  at  this  time  he 
44  brought  piftures  of  the  whole  gofpel-hiftcry, 
44  with  which  he  covered  the  walls  of  the  chapel 
44  of  the  Bleffed  Virgin,  which  he  had  built  in 
44  his  larger  monaftery  at  Weremouth.  For  the 
44  ornament  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  in  his 
44  monaftery  of  Iarrow,  he  brought  pictures  of 
44  the  concord  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments, 
44  executed  with  wonderful  art  and  wifdom.  Fob 
44  example,  the  picture  of  Ifaac  carrying  the 
44  wood  on  which  he  was  to  be  facriftced,  and 
44  the  picture  of  Chrift  carrying  the  crofs  on 
46  which  he  was  to  be  crucified,  were  placed 
44  next  to  each  other ;  and  in  like  manner,  the 
44  ferpent  lifted  up  by  Mofes  in  the  wildernefs, 
44  and  the  Son  of  Man  lifted  up  on  the  crofs  ,43.** 
From  the  above  account,  given  by  one  who 
fpent  his  whole  life  in  the  monafteries  of  Were¬ 
mouth  and  Iarrow,  and  daily  faw  the  pictures 
which  he  deferibes,  it  plainly  appears,  that  thefe 
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two  churches  in  the  north  of  England,  in  the 
feventh  century,  were  adorned  not  only  with 
many  fmgle  portraits,  but  alfo  with  a  confiderable 
collection  of  hiftorical  paintings ;  and  if  we  were 
as  well  informed  of  the  Hate  of  fome  other 
churches,  we  fhould  perhaps  find,  that  they  were 
no  worfe  provided  in  thefe  ornaments. 

As  the  veneration  and  demand  for  the  pictures  Pajnw^ 
of  the  faints  increafed,  the  inconveniency  of 
bringing  them  all  from  foreign  countries  was  land.** 
fenfibly  felt ;  and  therefore  fuch  of  the  Englifh, 
particularly  of  the  clergy,  as  had  a  tafte  for 
painting,  applied  to  that  art,  in  order  to  furnifli 
their  own  churches  with  thefe  admired  ornaments. 

The  famous  St.  Bunflan,  who  feems  to  have 
been  an  univerfal  genius,  was  efteemed  an  excel¬ 
lent  painter  by  his  cotemporaries,  and  employed 
his  pencil  only  on  religious  fubjeCts ,4+.  A  pic¬ 
ture  of  C.hrift,  drawn  by  this  fainted  artift,  with 
his  own  picture  proftrate  at  its  feet,  and  feveral 
infcriptions  in  his  own  hand-writing,  are  frill  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Bodleian  library ,4S.  So  necefiary 
were  the  pictures  of  the  faints  believed  to  be, 
that  no  church  could  be  confecrated  without 
fome  relics,  and  the  picture  of  the  faint  to  which 
it  was  dedicated.  At  the  firfl  introduction 
thefe  pictures  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  churches,  it 
was  pretended,  that  they  were  intended  only  to  be 
helps  to  devotion,  and  a  kind  of  books  for  the 
inftruCtion  of  thofe  who  could  not  read  the 


*44  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  94.  Hickefii  Tliefaur.  t.  1.  p.  144- 
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fcriptures ;  and  it  was  with  thefe  vews  that 
venerable  Bede  contended  for  their  lawfulnefs 
and  expediency  '4<i.  But  the  veneration  of  the 
people  for  thefe  pictures  did  not  long  flop  here, 
but  gradually  increafed  to  the  mod  grofs  and 
impious  idolatry  ;  which  occasioned  a  prodigious 
demand  for  thefe  objects  of  devotion,  and  no 
doubt  brought  the  art  of  painting  to  greater  per¬ 
fection  in  this  period  than  many  of  the  other  arts. 
Portraits  of  other  perfons  befides  canonized  faints, 
particularly  of  the  dignified  clergy,  appear  to 
have  been  very  numerous.  “  Styward  (fays 
<c  William  of  Malmfbury)  was  appointed  abbot 
“  of  Glaftonbury  A.  D.  981.  The  pictures  of 
<e  this  abbot  are  a  fufficient  proof  that  his 
“  manners  were  very  fuitable  to  his  name.  For 
“  in  all  thefe  pictures  he  is  reprefented  with  a 
<e  whip  or  rod  for  difcipline  in  his  hand  I4V’ 
Even  hiflory-painting,  reprefenting  the  principal 
aCtions  of  the  fives  of  great  princes  and  generals, 
do  not  feem  to  have  been  very  uncommon  in 
England  in  this  period.  Edelfleda,  widow  of 
the  famous  Brithnod  duke  of  Northumberland, 
in  the  tenth  century,  prefented  to  the  church  of 
Ely,  “  a  curtain,  which  had  the  hiltory  of  the 
great  aCtions  of  her  deceafed  lord  painted  upon 
tc  it,  to  preferve  the  memory  of  his  great  valour 
46  and  other  virtues  ,4V’ 


us  Bedae  Opera,  t.  8.  de  Templo  Salomonis,  c.  19. 

1*7  W.  Malmf.  Antiq.  Glafton.  apudGale,  t.  1.  p.  317. 
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The  arts  of  colouring  and  painting  glafs  were 
probably  known  and  pra&ifed  in  England  in  the 
ages  we  are  now  confidering.  If  we  could  be 
certain  that  the  figures  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
and  of  his  grandfon  Athelftan,  in  the  windo  w  of 
the  library  of  All-Souls  college  at  Oxford,  had 
been  brought  from  Beverly,  where  they  had 
been  painted  not  long  after  the  age  in  which 
thefe  princes  flourilhed,  we  Ihould  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  judging  of  the  date  of  that  curious  art 
in  this  period145.  In  that  large  collection  of 
receipts  for  performing  various  works  of  art,  in 
the  eighth  century,  preferved  in  the  work  quoted 
below'53,  there  are  directions  for  ftaining  glafs 
feveral  different  colours,  in  order  to  form  figures 
and  pictures  of  Mcfaic  work. 

But  of  all  the  pieafing  arts,  poetry  was  the 
moft  admired  and  cultivated  by  all  the  nations  of 
Britain,  in  the  ages  we  are  now  delineating.  In 
the  fifth  chapter  of  the  firft  volume  of  this  work, 
we  have  attempted  to  account  for  that  firong 
propenfity  to  the  fublime  and  ardent  drains  of 
poetry  which  hath  appeared  in  all  nations,  in  the 
mod  early  period  of  their  hiitory,  when  they 
were  emerging  from  the  favage  date151.  What¬ 
ever  becomes  of  that  account,  the  fadt  is  unde¬ 
niable  ;  and  is  confirmed  by  the  ancient  hiftory 
of  all  thoxe  nations  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia, 
from  whom  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Dano-Saxon 


J49  Vita  AElfredi  a  Spelman.  tab.  a. 
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inhabitants  of  Britain  derived  their  origin,  as 
well  as  by  that  of  the  Celtic  tribes,  {who  polfelfed 
the  warmer  regions  of  Europe,)  from  whom  the 
ancient  Britons  were  defcended.  This  poetic 
fire  was  not  extinguifhed  by  the  chilling  blafts, 
and  almoft  eternal  frofts  of  the  north ;  but 
burnt  with  as  intenfe  a  flame  under  the  arctic 
circle  as  under  the  equator*  The  truth  is,  that 
the  mountains  of  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  even  Iceland,  were  the  favourite 
feats  of  the  Mufes  in  this  period ;  and  from 
fome  of  thole  countries  they  accompanied  their 
votaries  into  this  ifland.  44  All  the  ancient  inha- 
44  bitants  of  the  north  (fays  an  excellent  anti- 
44  quary)  compofed,  in  rhymes  and  verfes, 
44  accounts  of  all  things  that  deferved  to  be 
44  remembered,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that 
44  they  might  be  more  eaflly  inftilled  into  the 
44  minds  of  men,  might  make  the  deeper  im- 
44  prefiions  on  their  memories,  and  be  more 
44  eiiectually  handed  down  to  pofterity  ,SVJ 
Every  bold  adventurer,  when  he  fet  out  on  any 
piratical  or  military  expedition,  if  he  was  not  a 
great  poet  himfelf,  which  wras  frequently  the 
cafe,  never  neglected  to  carry  wdth  him  the  belt 
poets  he  could  procure,  to  behold  and  celebrate 
his  martial  deeds  I53.  We  may  be  certain,  there¬ 
fore,  that  all  the  leaders  of  the  feveral  armies  of 
Saxons,  Angles,  Jutes,  and  Danes,  who  formed 
fettlements,  and  erected  kingdoms,  in  this  ifland, 

*52  Olai  Wormii  Literatura  Danica,  p,  176.  *53  Id.  p.  195. 
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brought  their  poets  with  them,  to  fmg  their 
exploits  and  victories.  The  moft  ancient  of 
thofe  hiftorical  and  military  fongs  have  been 
long  fmce  loft ;  but  we  have  good  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  it  is  to  them  we  owe  many  particulars 
in  the  moft  ancient  part  of  our  hiftory.  Some 
of  our  hiftorians  honeftly  confefs,  that  they  had 
no  other  authority  for  what  they  related  but  thofe 
ancient  poems  ;  and  one  of  thofe  fongs,  on  the 
great  victory  which  Athelftan  obtained  over  the 
Scots  and  Danes  A.  D.  938,  is  inferted  verbatm 
in  the  Saxon  chronicle,  and  literally  tranflated 
by  Henry  of  Huntington15*.  Another  of  thofe 
ancient  poems,  on  the  death  of  king  Edgar,  and 
the  fucceffion  of  his  fon  Edward,  A.  D.  975,  is 
inferted  in  the  fame  chronicle' 5S. 

Never  were  poetry  and  poets  fo  much  admired  p0etry 
and  honoured  as  in  the  prefent  period.  The  ®"^P°et3 
greatefl  princes  were  no  lefs  ambitious  of  the  honoured 
laurel  than  of  the  royal  crown.  Alfred  the  F"riod> 
Great  was  the  prince  of  poets,  as  well  as  the  befl 
of  kings,  and  employed  his  poetic  talents  to 
enlighten  the  minds  and  civilize  the  manners  of 
his  fubje£ts,5S.  Aldhelm,  who  was  a  prince  of 
the  royal  family  of  Weffex,  and  bifhop  of  Shere- 
burn,  was  alfo  the  befl  poet  of  his  age  ;  and  his 
poems  were  the  delight  and  admiration  of  the 
Englifh  feveral  centuries  after  his  death157.  Ca- 

Wil.  Malmf.  p.  3.  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  us.  Hen .  Hunt.  p.  204. 

1Sf  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  X22.  Ji6  Vita  ^Elfredi,  p.  92. 
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nute  the  Great  was  alfo  a  famous  poet ;  and  the 
firfl  danza  of  a  fong  compofed  by  him  may  be 
feen  in  the  work  quoted  below 1JS.  Poets  were 
the  chofen  friends  and  favourites  of  the  greateft 
kings  ;  they  feated  them  at  their  tables,  advanced 
them  to  honours,  loaded  them  with  riches,  and 
were  fo  much  delighted  with  their  fweet  and 
lofty  drains,  that  they  could  deny  them  nothing. 
“  We  the  bards  of  Britain,  whom  our  prince 
“  entertaineth  on  the  id  of  January,  diall  every 
“  one  of  us,  in  our  rank  and  dation,  enjoy  mirth 
“  and  jollity,  and  receive  gold  and  diver  for  our 

“  reward*1— - Happy  was  the  mother  who  bore 

“  thee,  who  art  wife  and  noble,  and  freely  dif- 
<c  tributed  rich  fuits  of  garments,  thy  gold  and 
“  direr.  Thy  bards  celebrate  thee,  for  prefent- 
ing  them  thy  bred  deeds,  when  they  fit  at  thy 
s<  tables.  I  myfelf  am  rewarded  for  my  gift  of 
“  poetry,  with  gold  and  didinguifhed  refpedt 
“  Should  I  dedre  of  my  prince  the  moon  as  a 
“  prefent,  he  would  certainly  bedow  it  on 
“  me'59.”  The  poets  of^the  north  were  parti¬ 
cularly  famous  in  this  period,  and  greatly  careded 
by  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  “  It  would  be  end- 
“  lefs  (fays  an  excellent  antiquary)  to  name  all 
“  the  poets  of  the  north  who  dourilhed  in  the 
“  courts  of  the  kings  of  England,  or  to  relate 
“  the  didinguifhed  honours  and  magnificent 
*e  prefents  that  were  heaped  upon  them,6Y* 


Hift.  Elienf.  1.4.  c.i7. 
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The  fame  writer  hath  preferved  the  names  of  no 
fewer  than  eight  of  thofe  Daniffi,  Norwegian, 
and  Icelandic  poets,  who  flouriffied  in  the  court 
of  Canute  the  Great,  king  of  Denmark  and 
England,  and  enjoyed  the  favour  of  that  prince'61, 

It  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  amufe- 
ments  of  the  greateft  princes  in  this  period  to 
hear  the  poems  of  their  bards,  to  read  their 
works,  and  even  commit  their  verfes  to  memory. 

Alfred  the  Great,  as  we  are  told  by  his  intimate 
friend  and  companion  Alferius,  amidll  that  in¬ 
finite  multiplicity  of  affairs  in  which  he  was  en¬ 
gaged,  never  neglefted  to  fpend  fome  part  of 
his  time  every  day  in  getting  Saxon  poems  by 
heart,  and  teaching  them  to  others  l6b  This  too 
was  alfo  a  very  capital  part  of  the  education  of  the 
royal  and  noble  youth  of  thofe  times163. 

The  poems  of  thofe  ancient  bards  of  the  north  Aflonift- 

r  •  1  t  n  •  rr  o  ing  Powsr 

are  laid  to  have  produced  the  molt  amazing  effects  0t  poetry, 
on  thofe  who  heard  them,  and  to  have  roufed,  or 
foothed,  the  moll  impetuous  paffions  of  the 
human  mind,  according  to  the  intention  of  their 
-  authors.  Revenge,  it  is  well  known,  rages  with 
the  greateft  violence  in  the  hearts  of  warlike 
fierce  barbarians,  and  is  of  all  their  paffions  the 
moft  furious  and  ungovernable  ;  and  yet  it  is  faid 
to  have  been  fubdued  by  the  enchanting  power 
of  poetry.  Egil  Skallagrim,  a  famous  poet  of 
thofe  times,  had  quarrelled  with  Eric  Blodox, 

161  Olai  Wormii  Literatura  Danica,  p.  243. 
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king  of  Norway ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  that  quar¬ 
rel  had  killed  the  king’s  fon,  and  feveral  of  his 
friends ;  which  raifed  the  rage  of  Eric  againfl 
him  to  the  greatell  height.  Egil  was  taken 
prifoner,  and  fent  to  the  king,  who  was  then  in 
Northumberland.  No  fooner  was  he  brought 
into  the  prefence  of  the  enraged  monarch,  who 
had  in  his  own  mind  doomed  him  to  the  moll 
cruel  tortures,  than  he  began  to  fmg  a  poem 
which  he  had  compofed  in  praife  of  his  royal 
virtues,  and  conveyed  his  flattery  in  fuch  fvveet 
and  foothing  drains,  that  they  procured  him  not 
only  the  forgivenefs  of  all  his  crimes,  but  even 
the  favour  of  his  prince164'.  The  power  of  poetry 
is  thus  poetically  defcribed  in  one  of  their  mod: 
ancient  odes :  cc  I  know  a  fong  by  which  I  foften 
“  and  enchant  the  arms  of  my  enemies,  and 
render  their  weapons  of  none  effeft.  I  know 
ee  a  fong  which  I  need  only  to  dng  when  men 
have  loaded  me  with  bonds ;  for  the  moment 
“  I  fmg  it  my  chains  fall  in  pieces,  and  I  walk 
6(  forth  at  liberty.  I  know  a  fong  ufeful  to  all 
<c  mankind ;  for  as  foon  as  hatred  indames  the 
ci  fons  of  men,  the  moment  I  fmg  it  they  are 
e<  appeafed.  I  know  a  fong  of  fuch  virtue,  that 
“  were  I  caught  in  a  fform,  I  can  hufh  the  winds, 
<c  and  render  the  air  perfectly  calm165.” 

The  poets  Thofe  ancient  bards  who  had  acquired  fo  great 
of  naiure  an  afcendant  over  the  minds  of  their  ferocious 

and  not  of 
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countrymen,  mull  certainly  have  been  poffeffed 
of  an  uncommon  portion  of  that  poetic  fire, 
which  is  the  gift  of  nature,  and  cannot  be  acquired 
by  art.  This  is  direflly  afferted  by  one  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  their  works :  44  In  other 
44  languages,  any  perfon  of  common  underftand- 
44  ing  may  make  verfes  of  fome  kind ;  and,  by 
44  conllant  practice,  may  even  become  expert  at 
44  making  them  :  but  in  our  Dano-Saxon  lan- 
44  guage,  no  man  can  become  a  poet  of  the 
44  lowell  order,  by  any  efforts,  unlefs  he  is  in- 
44  fpired  with  fome  degree  of  the  true  poetic 
44  flame.  This  facred  fire,  like  all  the  other 
44  gifts  of  nature,  is  bellowed  in  very  unequal 
44  meafures.  There  are  fome  who  can  compofe 
44  excellent  verfes  by  the  help  of  thought  and 
44  lludy,  while  others,  bleffed  with  a  greater 
44  portion  of  the  true  poetic  fpirit,  pour  forth  a 
44  torrent  of  verfes  of  all  kinds  with  perfect  eafe, 
44  without  premeditation.  This  happy  genius 
44  for  poetry  difcovers  itfelf  even  in  infancy,  by 
44  fuch  manifeff  indications,  that  it  cannot  be 
44  miftaken,  and  is  obferved  to  be  moll  ardent 
44  about  the  change  of  the  moon.  When  a 
44  poet  of  this  high  order  and  fervid  fpirit  is 
44  fpeaking  of  his  art,  or  pouring  out  his  verfes, 
44  he  hath  the  appearance  of  one  that  is  mad  or 
44  drunk.  Nay,  the  very  external  marks  of  this 
44  poetic  fury,  are  in  fome  fo  llrong  and  obvious, 
44  that  a  ftranger  will  difcover  them  at  firll  fight 
*4  to  be  great  poets,  by  certain  fingular  looks 
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£s  and  gedures,  which  are  called  in  our  language 
ec  Skal fating /,  i.  e.  the  poetical  vertigo165.” 

Venerable  Bede  gives  a  very  curious  account 
of  a  Saxon  poet,  called  Cadmon ,  a  monk  in  the 
abbey  of  Streanelhalch  (now  Whitby)  in  the 
feventh  century,  who  exatily  anfwered  the  above 
defcription.  rl  he  moft  fublime  drains  of  poetry 
were  fo  natural  to  this  ancient  bard,  that  he 
dreamed  in  verfe,  and  compofed  the  mod  admir¬ 
able  poems  in  his  deep;  which  he  repeated  as 
foon  as  he  awoke.  A  part  of  one  of  thofe  poems 
is  preferved  in  king  Alfred’s  Saxon  verdon  of 
Bede’s  hidory,  and  is  much  admired  by  thofe  who 
are  mod  capable  of  forming  a  right  judgment  of 
its  merit167.  Bede  gives  a  Latin  tranflation  of 
the  exordium  of  this  poem,  but  confedeth  that  it 
falls  far  fhort  of  the  beauty  of  the  original ; 
“  for  it  is  impoflible  (fays  he)  to  tranflate  verfes 
“  that  are  truly  poetical,  out  of  one  language 
“  into  another,  without  lofing  much  of  their 
“  original  dignity  and  fpirit I6S.”  For  this 
reafon,  I  lhall  not  attempt  an  Englifh  tranflation 
of  this  curious  fragment.  Caedmon  was  a  man 
of  low  birth,  and  little  or  no  learning,  but  pof- 
fefled  fo  great  a  portion  of  that  divine  enthufiafm 
with  which  the  true  poet  is  infpired,  that  he 
turned  every  thing  he  heard  into  the  fweeted 
verfes,  without  any  toil  or  effort.  As  he  was  a 

365  Olai  Wormii  Lireratura  Danica,  p.  193. 
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monk,  and,  according  to  the  mode  of  thofe 
times,  a  pious  man,  he  employed  his  poetic 
talents  only  on  religious  fubjefts,  and  compofed 
poems  on  all  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Telta- 
ment.  44  He  fung  (fays  Eede)  the  creation  of 
44  the  world,— -the  origin  of  mankind,  and  the 
44  whole  hiftory  of  the  book  of  Genefis, — the 
*4  deliverance  of  the  Ifraelites  out  of  Egypt, — > 

44  their  taking  poffeflion  of  the  land  of  promife, 

44  and  many  other  fcripture-hiftories.  He  fung 
44  of  the  incarnation,  paflion,  refurreftion,  and 
46  afcenhon  of  our  Saviour ;  of  the  giving  of 
44  the  Holy  Ghod,  and  the  preaching  of  the 
44  apo files.  In  a  word,  he  compofed  poems  on 
44  the  divine  bleffings  and  judgments, — on  the 
44  terrors  of  the  lad  day, — on  the  joys  of  heaven, 

44  — the  pains  of  hell,— and  on  many  other  reli- 
44  gious  fubjefts,  to  deter  men  from  the  love 
44  of  vice,  and  excite  them  to  the  love  and  prac- 
44  tice  of  virtue*6'’'.”  All  the  works  of  this 
ancient  poet  of  nature  are  unhappily  loll,  except 
the  fmall  fragment  above  mentioned,  which  is 
the  moll  venerable  relic  of  the  Dano-Saxon  lan¬ 
guage  and  poetry.  For  the  learned  Dr.  Hickes 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  poetical  paraphrafe  on  the 
book  of  Genefis,  publilhed  by  Junius  as  Caed¬ 
mon’s,  is  not  really  the  work  of  that  ancient 
bard  I7°. 

,69  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  l.A.  0,24. 

I7°  see  the  mod  perfe&  copy  ot  this  fragment  in  Wanlei  Catalog. 

Lib.  Septentrional,  p,  287. 
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The  language  of  the  Saxon,  Danifin,  and  other 
northern  poets,  was  highly  figurative  and  meta¬ 
phorical  ;  but  thofe  figures  and  metaphors  were 
not  the  arbitrary  inventions  of  every  particular 
poet,  but  eftablilhed  by  ancient  and  univerfal 
practice.  This  prevented,  in  fome  meafure, 
that  obfcurity,  which  fo  conftant  a  fucceflion  of 
ftrong  figures  would  otherwife  have  occafioned. 
Rogvald,  earl  of  the  Orkney  ifles,  who  was  a 
famous  poet  as  well  as  a  great  warrior,  compiled 
a  kind  of  dictionary  of  thofe  eftablilhed  figures 
and  metaphors,  for  the  ufe  both  of  poets  and 
their  readers,  which  he  entitled  the  Poetical 
Key  1  .  Many  of  thofe  poetical  metaphors  were 
taken  from  the  ancient  Pagan  theology  and  my¬ 
thology  of  the  northern  nations.  For  example, 

• — heaven  was  44  the  fcull  of  the  giant  Imar;” — the 
rainbow  was  “  the  bridge  of  the  gods ;”— gold 
was  44  the  tears  of  Freya;” — poetry,  44  the  pre- 
es  fent,  (or)  the  drink  of  Odin;”-— the  earth, 
44  the  fpoufe  of  Odin,  the  flelh  of  Imar,  (or)  the 
44  daughter  of  night;”- a  battle,  44  the  hail  of 
44  Odin,”  &c.  All  thefe  and  many  others  of 
the  fame  kind,  were  allufions  to  particular  fables 
in  the  Edda17  .  But  the  far  greatefl  number  of 
thefe  poetical  metaphors  wrere  taken  from  the 
appearances,  properties,  and  ufes  of  natural  ob¬ 
jects.  Thus,  herbs  and  plants  were  44  the  hair 
44  of  the  earth,  (or)  the  fleece  of  the  earth;”— the 

171  Olai  Wormii  Literatura  Danica,  p.  i5i„ 
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fun,  44  the  candle  of  the  gods  ;”r~the  fea,  44  the 
44  field  of  pirates,  the  girdle  of  the  earth,  the 
44  country  of  whales — ice,  44  the  greated  of 
44  bridges  5” — a  fhip,  44  the  horfe  of  the  waves 
— a  combat,  44  the  bath  of  blood,  (or)  the  clang 
44  of  bucklers — arrows,  44  the  birds  of  war, 

44  (or)  the  fnakes  of  war;” — foldiers,  44  the 
44  wolves  of  wrar  — the  tongue,  44  the  fword  of 
44  words — the  foul,  44  the  treafure  of  the 
44  bread:,  (or)  the  keeper  of  the  bony  houfe,” 

&c.  &c. 17i.  But  after  all,  this  profufion  of 
metaphors,  and  other  figures,  together  with  the 
very  involved  arrangement  of  the  words,  of  which 
many  are  purely  poetical,  and  never  ufed  in  profe, 
render  the  dyle  of  the  Saxon,  Daniffi,  and  other 
northern  poets,  not  a  little  obfcure  to  the  greated 
proficients  in  thofe  languages  among  the  moderns, 
though  perhaps  it  appeared  diffidently  clear  to 
their  cotemporaries. 

The  rules  and  meafures  of  the  verfification  of  Rules  of 
the  ancient  Saxon  and  Daniffi  poets,  are  dill 
more  obfcure,  if  not  quite  inexplicable.  This  is 
owing  to  the  great  Angularity,  prodigious  artifice, 
and  almod  endlefs  variety  of  the  kinds  and 
meafures  of  their  verfes.  44  The  different  kinds 
44  of  verfes  (fays  one  of  the  beff  judges)  com- 
44  pofed  by  the  Saxon,  Daniffi,  and  Icelandic 
44  poets,  were  almod  innumerable :  for  fuch 
44  was  the  greatnefs  and  fertility  of  their  genius, 


*73  Northern  Antiquities,  vol.  1.  p.  395 .  Hickefii  Thefaur. 
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44  that  there  was  no  end  of  their  inventions.  It 
64  may,  however,  be  obferved,  that  the  number 
44  of  the  different  kinds  of  Verfes  commonly 
44  ufed  by  thefe  poets,  did  not  exceed  one,  hun- 
44  dred  and  thirty-fix,  without  including  that 
44  kind  in  which  our  modern  poets  fo  much  de- 
44  light,  which  confifts  wholly  in  ending  every 
44  two  lines  with  fimilar  founds.  The  harmony 
44  of  thefe  different  kinds  of  verfes  did  not  con- 
44  fill  only  in  the  fucceffion  of  long  and  fhort 
44  fyliables,  according  to  certain  rules,  as  among 
44  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  nor  in  the  fimilar 
44  founds  of  the  terminating  fyliables,  as  among 
44  the  moderns  ;  but  in  a  certain  confonancy  and 
44  repetition  of  the  fame  letters,  fyliables,  and 
44  founds*  in  different  parts  of  the  ftanza,  which 
44  produced  the  mofl  mufical  tones,  and  af- 

44  fected  the  hearers  with  the  mofl  marvellous 
44  delight 17*.” 

Itwtes  of  Our  ears,  being  quite  unaccuftomed  to  thefe 

qusenoi"  ancient  modes  of  verification,  cannot  be  fuf- 

•wmmon  ceptible  of  the  impreflions  of  their  harmony  but 
in  a  very  imperfedt  degree  \  and  therefore  a  very 
particular  account  of  them  would  neither  be 
pleafing  nor  inftrudtive.  It  may  not,  however, 
be  improper  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  our 

readers,  by  laying  before  them  the  rules  of  one 
of  thefe  kinds  of  verfe,  which  lyill  enable  them 
to  form  a  general  idea  of  all  the  reft.  The 
kind  of  verfe  moft  proper  for  this  purpofe,  is 
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that  which  was  called  Drotquat  or  common  fong , 
bein<?  that  which  was  moll  commonly  ufed  in 
Tinging  the  praifes  of  their  kings  and  heroes. 
This  kind  of  verfe  was  condructed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner. 

Each  verfe  or  line  confided  of  fix  fyllables,  each 
didich  of  two  lines,  and  each  danza  of  four  didichs, 
or  eisdit  lines. 

O 

The  harmony  of  this  kind  of  verfe  in  each 
didich  was  partly  literary  and  partly  fyllabical. 

The  literary  harmony  confided  in  this,  that 
three  words  in  each  didich  fhould  begin  with  the 
fame  letters,  two  in  the  firft  line  of  the  didich, 
and  one  in  the  fecond.  Thefe  initials  were  called 
the  fonorous  letters. 

The  fyllabical  harmony  confided  in  this,  that 
there  fliould  be  two  fyllables  of  fimilar  founds 
in  each  line,  which  were  called  the  fonorous 
fyllables^ 

This  fyllabical  harmony  was  either  perfect  or 
imperfect.  It  was  perfect  when  the  fimilar  fyl¬ 
lables  confided  both  of  the  fame  vowels  and 
confonants ;  imperfect  when  they  confided  of 
the  fame  confonants,  but  not  of  the  fame  vowels. 
The  fyllabical  harmony  might  be  imperfect  in. 
the  fird  line  of  a  didich,  but  it  was  always  to  be 
perfect  in  the  fecond. 

-All  thefe  rules  are  illudratea  and  examplified 
in  the  two  following  Latin  lines,  which  form  a 
didich  of  the  drotqutet  or  common  fong  of  the 
Danes  and  Saxons.  The  fonorous  letters  and 

fyllables 
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fyllables  are  in  capitals,  that  they  may  be  more 
readily  diftinguifhed. 

“  ChrlSTus  Caput  nOSTrum 
“  CorONet  te  bQNis;” 

Ill  this  diftich  C  is  the  fonorous  letter,  and  begins 
two  words  in  the  firft  line,  and  one  in  the  fe- 
cond.  In  the  firft  line,  1ST  and  OST  are  the 
two  fonorous  fyllables,  but  imperfedt,  confifling 
of  the  fame  confonants,  but  not  of  the  fame 
vowels.  ON  and  ON  are  the  fonorous  fyllables 
In  the  fecond  line,  being  perfedt,  as  confifling 
both  of  the  fame  vowels  and  confonants,  all 
agreeable  to  the  above  rules.  Four  Rich  diftichs 
formed  a  complete  ftanza  of  the  drotquaet ;  of 
which  the  reader  will  find  feveral  examples,  as 
well  as  a  more  minute  defcription,  in  the  learned 
and  curious  work  fo  often  quoted  on  this  fub- 
jea175. 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  from  the  above  example, 
that  this  alliterative  and  fyliabical  harmony  was 
capable  of  almoft  endlefs  variations,  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  length  of  the  verfes,  the  number  and 
pofition  of  the  fonorous  letters  and  fyllables,  and 
by  other  methods.  This  gave  the  Saxon  and 
Danifh  poets  great  opportunities  of  difplaying 
their  genius,  by  producing  fo  many  different 
fpecies  of  verfe.  Nor  was  this  kind  of  har¬ 
mony  arifing  from  the  repetition  and  artful  dif- 
pofition  of  fimilar  founds  and  letters,  peculiar 

;7S  Olai  Wormii  Literatusa  Danica,  in  Append, 
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to  the  lcalds  or  poets  of  England  and  Scandi¬ 
navia;  but  was  cultivated,  in  fome  degree,  by 
thofe  of  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  of 
whom  we  have  any  knowledge.  Of  this  a  thou- 
fand  examples  might  eafily  be  produced,  in  va¬ 
rious  languages ;  but  the  reader  will  probably 
be  fatisfied  with  a  few  from  the  mofh  celebrated 
Latin  poets,  which  he  will  find  in  a  note I76. 

This  mode  of  verfification  continued  to  be  oc- 
cafionally  ufed  by  the  poets  of  England  long  after 
the  conclufion  of  the  period  we  are  now  exa¬ 
mining.  The  following  example,  from  the  vi- 
fions  of  Pierce  Plowman,  publilhed  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  may  be  taken 
both  as  an  illuftration  and  a  proof  of  this.  This 
fpecimen  will  be  found  to  approach  very  near  to 
the  rules  of  the  drotquaet  or  common  fong  above 
defcribed,  but  deviates  a  little  from  them,  and 
thereby  {hews  what  fmall  variations  produced  a 
new  kind  of  verfe. 

“  In  a  fomer  feafon, 

“  When  hot  was  the  fun, 

“  I  fliope  me  into  fhroubs 
“  As  I  a  fhepe  were, 

“  Inhabit  as  an  harmet, 

“  Unholy  of  werkes, 


n6  O  Tite  !  tote  Tati  tibi  tanta  tyranni  tu’.ifti.  Ennius, 

Non  potuit  paucis  plura  plane  proloqui.  Plautus, 

Libera  lingua  loquuntur  ludis  liberalibus.  Navius. 

Tbefea  cedentem  celeri  cum  claffe  tuetur.  Catullus. 

Duftores  Danaum  dele^ti  prirna  virorum.  Lucretius. 

Peftora  plaula  c-.vis,  et  colla  comantia  peftunt.  Virgilius. 

Vidtjilura  afud  Hickefti  Ihefaur.  t,  i.  f,  195, 196. 
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“  Went  wyde  in  this  world 
“  Wonders  to  heare  '77.” 

Befides  this  alliterative  harmony,  the  Saxon 
and  Danifh  poets  are  believed  to  have  had  as 
fhrict  a  regard  to  the  harmonious  fucceflion  of 
long  and  Ihort  fyllables  as  thofe  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;  which  afforded  them  another  mean  of 
multiplying  their  modes  of  verification.  Their 
language  was  much  better  fitted  for  this  kind  of 
harmony  than  modern  Englilh,  as  it  had  not 
near  fo  great  a  proportion  of  words  of  one  fyl- 
lable,  and  as  its  quantities  were  much  better 
fixed  and  afcertained  ,78.  “  The  Anglo-Saxons 

44  (fays  one  of  the  greatefi:  critics),  confcious  of 
44  the  dignity,  elegance,  fweetnefs,  and  har- 
44  mony  of  their  language,  were  much  ad- 
44  difted  to  poetry.  That  kind  of  verfe  in  which 
44  they  moft  delighted  was  the  Adonian  (con- 
44  filling  of  one  long  two  Ihort  and  two  long 
44  fyllables),  though  they  fometimes  deviated  a 
44  little  from  the  llridt  rules  of  that  meafure. 
44  For  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  when  they 
<e  wrote  iambicks,  did  not  always  adhere  to  the 
1C  llri&ell  laws  of  that  kind  of  verfe,  but  made 
“  ufe  of  various  liberties ;  fo  the  Anglo-Saxon 
((  and  Dano-Saxon  poets  allowed  themfelves 
44  equal  liberties  in  compofing  their  Adonics 

!77  See  Relics  of  ancient  Englifli  Poetry,  fecond  edit.  vol.  s. 
p.  169,  &c. 

>7S  Hickefii  Thefaur.  t.  t.  p.  188. 
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The  truth  is,  that  a  very  great  number  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  verfes  now  remaining  are  Adonics, 
or  fomething  very  like  them  lB0. 

Though  the  Saxon,  Danifh,  and  other  nor-  trfed 
them  fcalds,  had  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  lliyines' 
and  thirty-fix  different  kinds  of  verfe,  without 
including  rhyme,  there  is  the  clearelt  evidence 
that  they  were  not  unacquainted  with  this  laft 
fpecies  of  verification.  To  fay  nothing  of  their 
introducing  rhyme  into  their  Latin  poetry,  there 
are  not  a  few  of  their  poems  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guage  ftill  extant,  which  are  moll  exaftly  rhymed, 
and  fome  of  them  have  even  double  rhymes  *s*. 

So  many  different  methods  had  the  ancient  poets 
of  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  of  pleafing  the  ears, 
and  delighting  the  imaginations  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen,  while  thofe  of  modern  Europe  are  li¬ 
mited  to  a  very  few ! 

All  the  obfervations  that  have  been  made  Briti/h 
above,  concerning  the  verfification  of  the  Saxon  Poets* 
fcops  or  poets,  and  of  the  northern  fcalds  ,3% 
may  be  applied  to  the  bards  of  Wales  and  Scot¬ 
land  in  this  period.  For  though  the  languages 
in  which  the  fcalds  and  bards  fung  their  tuneful 
{trains,  were  as  different  as  it  is  poflible  for  any 
two  languages  to  be,  yet  there  appears  to  have 


lSo  Hickcfii  Thefaur.  t.  r.  p-189,  &c. 

,Sl  Noithern  Antiquities,  vol.  1.  p.  309. 

iSz  The  Saxon  name  for  a  poet  was  fcop  or  fceop,  from  the  verb 
fceoppan ,  “  to  (h  pe  (or)  make;"  the  DaniJh  name  was  fcald,  from 
fcaldrc  “  to  polifh." 
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been  a  very  furprifmg  fimilarity  between  their 
inodes  of  verification,  both  being  exceedingly 
various,  and  chiefly  of  the  alliterative  kind. 
Whether  this  fimilarity  was  owing  to  the  Welfh 
bards  having  imitated  the  Saxon  fcops  and 
Danilh  fcalds  (as  fome  imagine),  or  to  fome- 
thing  in  nature,  and  the  ftate  of  fociety,  which 
directed  them  all  to  purfue  the  fame  courfe,  (as 
others  fancy),  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine ,£3. 
The  poetic  genius  of  the  provincial  Britons  was 
much  depreffed  during  their  long  fubjedlion  to 
the  Romans;  but  it  revived  when  they  reco¬ 
vered  their  liberty,  and  fhone  forth  in  its  meri¬ 
dian  luftre,  when  they  were  engaged  in  their 
long  and  bloody  ftruggle  with  the  Saxons ,s+. 
The  bards  then  raifed  their  voices,  and  roufed 
their  countrymen  to  fight  bravely  in  defence  of 
their  country,  their  liberty,  their  parents,  wives, 
children,  and  religion,  by  the  molt  animating 
ftrains.  It  was  in  this  period  (the  fixth  cen¬ 
tury)  that  Taliefin,  the  king  of  bards,  An- 
curin,  Llywarch-Hen,  Cian,  Talhiarn,  and  all 
the  molt  famous  Welfli  poets  flourilhed  ,8s.  But 
unfortunately  the  works  of  fome  of  thefe  poets 
are  loft,  and  thofe  of  the  others  become  obfcure, 
and  almoft  unintelligible  ,8<s. 

It  would  fwell  this  article  beyond  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  enumerate  and  give  examples  of  all  the 

Jg3  See  Northern  Antiquities,  vol.  2.  p.  196,  Sic. 

See  vol.  a.  p.  190. 

,?5  Evan  Evan  Differtatio  de  Bardis.  186  Id.  ibid. 
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different  kinds  of  poems  compofed  by  the  Bri« 
tifh,  Saxon,  and  Danifh  poets,  of  this  ifland,  in 
this  period.  The  fubjefts  of  their  fongs  were 
as  various  as  their  verfification.  To  fay  nothing 
of  their  religious  hymns,  and  their  poems  in 
praife  of  faints,  which  were  very  numerous,  they 
inflamed  the  courage  of  combatants,  and  taught 
the  battle  to  rage,  by  their  martial  fongs :  they 
celebrated  the  exploits,  and  fung  the  victories, 
of  heroes,  and  preferved  the  memory  of  all  great 
events,  in  their  hiflorical  compofitions :  the 
beauties  of  the  fair,  and  the  joys  and  cares' of 
virtuous  love,  were  not  forgotten  :  nor  did  they 
negled  to  lafh  the  vices  of  bad  men  by  their 
iatires,  or  to  lament  the  forrows  of  the  difcon- 
folate  by  their  elegies,  or  to  increafe  the  plea- 
fures  of  feflivity  by  their  mirthful  glees.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  all  thefe  kinds  of  poems,  and  of 
feveral  others,  may  be  feen  in  the  books  quoted 
below ,87. 

Mufic  was  as  much  admired  and  cultivated  as  Mu  fie. 
poetry  by  all  the  nations  who  inhabited  this  ifland 
in  the  period  we  are  now  examining.  Thefe 
two  pleafing  arts  were  infeparable  and  univerfal. 

The  halls  of  all  the  kings,  princes,  and  nobles 
of  Britain,  rung  with  the  united  melody  of  the 
poet’s  voice  and  the  mufician’s  harp ;  while 
every  mountain,  hill,  and  dale,  was  vocal.  The 
i  .  0. 

J*7  Hickefii  Thefaur.  t.  2.  Bartholin,  de  Caufis  cotemp.  Mortis. 

Olai  Literatura  Danica.  Shifter  Hilt.  Lapon.  Five  pieces  of  Runic 
Poetry,  Specimens  of  ancient  Wellh  Poetry,  &c. 
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poet  and  the  mufician  was  indeed  mod  commonly 
the  fame  perfon ;  who,  blefled  at  once  with  a 
poetical  genius,  a  tuneful  voice,  and  fkilful 
hand,  fung  and  played  the  fongs  which  he  had 
compofed.  Talents  fo  various  and  delightful 
were  objects  of  ambition  to  the  greatell  mo- 
narchs,  and  procured  the  meaned  who  polfelfed 
them,  both  riches,  honours,  and  royal  favour. 
Alfred  .the  Great,  who  united  every  pleafmg  to 
every  great  accomplilhment,  excelled  as  much 
in  mufic  as  he  did  in  war;  and  ravilhed  his 
enemies  with  his  harp,  before  he  fubdued  them 
with  his  fword.  “  Not  long  after  (fays  one  of 
“  the  bed  of  our  ancient  hidorians),  Alfred  ad- 
“  ventured  to  leave  his  hiding-place  in  the  ifle 
<c  of  iEthelingey,  and  gave  a  proof  of  his  great 
“  wifdom  and  dexterity.  For  taking  his  harp 
“  in  his  hand,  and  pretending  to  be  a  poet  and 
<c  mufician,  he  entered  the  Danilh  camp,  at- 
tc  tended  only  by  one  faithful  friend.  Being 
<e  admitted  into  the  royal  tent,  he  entertained 
ee  the  king  and  his  nobles,  fever al  days,  with 
“  his  fongs  and  mudc,  and  thereby  had  an  op- 
<c  portunity  of  gaining  all  the  intelligence  he 
“  defired ,88.”  We  learn  from  the  fame  hif- 
torian,  that  Anlaff,  the  Danilh  king  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  practifed  the  fame  dratagem  againd 
king  Atheldan,  and  almod  with  the  fame  fuc- 
cefs.  “  He  fung  fo  fweetly  before  the  royal 
“  tent,  and  at  the  fame  time  touched  his  harp 
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“  with  fuch  exquifite  fkill,  that  he  was  invited  to 
“  enter;  and  having  entertained  the  king  and 
“  his  nobles  with  his  mufic  while  they  fat  at 
“  dinner,  he  was  difmiffed  with  a  valuable  pre- 
“  fent l&9.”  The  famous  Egil  Skillagrim,  the 
Norwegian  poet  already  mentioned,  was  fo  great 
a  favourite  with  the  fame  king  Athelftan,  on 
account  of  his  mufical  and  poetical  talents,  in 
which  he  equally  excelled,  that  he  loaded  him 
with  riches  and  honours,  and  could  deny  him 
nothing1 90 .  The  firft  mufician,  who  was  alfo  a 
poet,  was  the  eighth  officer  in  dignity  in  the 
courts  of  the  kings  of  Wales,  and  had  a  place 
in  the  royal  hall  next  to  the  fteward  of  the  houfe- 
hold  ,9‘.  But  it  would  be  endlefs  to  produce  all 
the  proofs  that  occur  in  hillory  of  the  high  efteern 
in  which  thole  who  excelled  in  mufic  were  held 
in  the  courts  of  the  Daniffi,  Saxon,  and  Britilh 
princes  of  this  period. 

Some  Ikill  in  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic  Mufic  uni- 
feems  to  have  been  neceffary  to  every  man  who  cultivated, 
wiffied  to  mingle  in  decent  company  ;  and  to  be 
without  it  was  efteemed  difgraceful.  This  ap¬ 
pears  from  a  very  curious  paffage  in  Bede’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  religious  poet  Caedmon.  ‘e  This 
“  extraordinary  perfon  was  fo  devout  and  pious, 

“  that  he  could  never  make  any  poems  on  com. 

“  mon  and  trifling  fubje&s ;  and  no  drains  ever 
<£  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth,  but  fuch  as 

9 

189  VV.  Malmf.  I.  2.  c.  6. 

J9°  Arngr.  Ionaf.  Kland  c.  I.  2.  f.  1:9. 

'9  Leges  Wallicx,  p.  35. 
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“  breathed  a  fpirit  of  piety  and  religion.  Even 
44  b  jfore  he  became  a  monk,  when  he  was  in  a 
44  fecuiar  flate  of  life,  in  which  he  continued  till 
44  he  was  of  an  advanced  age,  he  never  learned 
“  any  of  thofe  frivolous  fongs  that  were  in 

44  common  ufe.  Of  thefe  he  was  fo  totally  ig. 

45  norant,  that  when  he  happened  to  be  at  an 
C{  entertainment,  and  it  was  propofed,  as  ufual, 
44  that  every  perfon  prefent  fhould  fmg  and  play 

44  on  the  harp  in  his  turn,  to  increafe  the  fef- 

45  tivity  of  the  company ;  as  foon  as  he  faw  the 
44  harp,  which  was  handed  about,  approaching 
44  near  to  him,  he  arofe,  fneaked  out  of  the 
44  company,  and  retired  to  his  own  houfe  ,9V* 
Alfred  the  Great,  in  his  Saxon  verfion  of  Bede’s 
hiflrory,  fuggefts  the  reafon  of  this  conduct  of 
Caedmon,  viz.  that  he  was  afhamed  to  difcover 
his  ignorance  of  two  fuch  common  accomplifh- 
ments  as  thofe  of  Tinging  and  playing  on  the: 
harp  '9\  Caedmon,  before  he  became  a  monk, 
was  a  perfon  in  the  very  lowed;  rank  of  life, 
being  employed  in  keeping  a  gentleman’s  cattle, 
under  the  direction  of  an  overfeer ;  and  his  com¬ 
panions  feem  to  have  been  of  the  fame  humble 
Hation,  as  there  was  but  one  harp  in  the  com¬ 
pany.  This  fhews  how  univerfal  fome  fkill  in 
vocal  and  instrumental  mufic  was  in  the  period 
we  are  now  confi dering ;  and  that  thefe  two  kinds 
of  mufic  were  infeparable.  For  thefe  people 

r91  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  4.  c.  14. 

c9:  Id.  ibid,  a  Smith,  edit.  p.  597.  See  Relics  of  ancient  Poetry, 
Vol.  1 .  p.  50. 
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feem  to  have  had  no  idea  of  Tinging  without  playing 
on  the  harp  at  the  fame  time,  or  of  playing  on  the 
harp  without  Tinging. 

It  would  be  quite  fuperfluous  to  fpend  any  "["he  harp 

.  ^  r  .  ihe  moft 

time  in  proving,  that  the  harp  was  the  favourite  :,d,nire(i 
mufical  inftrument  of  the  Britons,  Saxons,  Danes,  ™un‘;al 
and  indeed  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  the 
middle  ages.  This  is  evident  from  their  laws 
and  from  every  paffage  in  their  hiftory,  in  which 
there  is  the  lealt  allufion  to  mufic.  By  the  laws 
of  Wales,  a  harp  was  one  of  the  three  things 
that  were  neceffary  to  conftitute  a  gentleman, 
i.  e.  a  freeman  ;  and  none  could  pretend  to  that 
character  who  had  not  one  of  thefe  favourite  in- 
flruments,  or  could  not  play  upon  it ,94.  By  the 
fame  laws,  to  prevent  flaves  from  pretending  to 
be  gentlemen,  it  was  exprefsly  forbidden  to 
teach,  or  to  permit  them  to  play  upon  the  harp ; 
and  none  but  the  king,  the  king’s  muficians, 
and  gentlemen,  were  allowed  to  have  harps  in 
their  pofleffion  ,9S.  A  gentleman’s  harp  was  not 
liable  to  be  feized  for  debt ;  becaufe  the  want 
of  it  would  have  degraded  him  from  his  rank, 
and  reduced  him  to  a  Have.  The  harp  was  in 
no  lefs  eftimation  and  univerfal  ufe  among  the 
Saxons,  Danes,  and  all  the  other  northern  na¬ 
tions,  by  whom  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  in¬ 
vented  ,9#.  Thofe  who  played  upon  this  inftru¬ 
ment  were  declared  gentlemen  by  law ;  their 


J9l  Leges  Wallicae,  p.  301.  ,9>  IJ.  p.4.15. 
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perfons  were  efteemed  inviolable,  and  fecured 
from  injuries  by  very  fevere  penalties ;  they  were 
readily  admitted  into  the  higheft  company,  and 
treated  with  diftinguifhed  marks  of  refpedt  where- 
ever  they  appeared  ,u\ 

though  the  harp  was  the  moft  common,  it 
was  far  from  being  the  only  mufical  inftrument 
that  was  ufed  by  the  Saxons,  Danes,  Welfh,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  in  this  period. 
They  had  indeed  a  great  variety,  both  of  wind 
and  ft  ringed  inftruments,  which  are  occafionally 
mentioned  by  the  writers  of  thofe  times,  fome  of 
which  are  now  unknown.  “  The  inftruments  of 
“  practical  miific  (fays  Bede,  in  his  treatife  on 
5£  that  fubjedt)  are  either  natural  or  artificial. 
44  The  natural  inftruments  are  the  lungs,  the 
“  throat,  the  tongue,  the  palate,  & c. ;  the  arti- 
44  ficial  inftruments  are  the  organ,  the  violin, 
44  the  harp,  the  atola,  the  pfaltry,  &c.  &c. 19 
I  he  trumpet,  the  tabor,  the  pipe,  the  flute,  &c. 
are  mentioned  by  the  fame  venerable  author  in 
other  parts  of  that  tr  atife;  and  we  meet  with 
the  lute,  the  cymbal,  the  citola,  the  lyre,  the 
fiftrum,  the  campanula,  and  feveral  others,  in 
the  other  writers  of  the  middle  ages  ‘9°.  It  may 
be  questioned,  whether  the  organ  mentioned  by 
Bede  was  an  inftrument  of  the  fame  kind  with 
that  which  bears  this  name  in  modern  times. 
Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  v/as  not,  but  rathey 

’97  Lfges  Angl.  apud  Lindenbrog.  p.  485, 

J9  Bedas  Opera,  Colonise,  i 6 1 1,  p.  3^3. 
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an  inflrument  composed  of  feveral  reeds,  and 
blown  with  the  mouth  10°.  But  as  there  is  fuffi- 
cient  evidence,  that  organs  blown  with  bellows, 
and  of  the  fame  confirmation  with  ours,  were 
known  in  the  Eall  in  the  fourth  century,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  they  had  made  their  way  into 
Britain  about  the  end  of  the  feventh  or  beginning 
of  the  eighth  age,  when  Bede  flourifhed  i0‘. 
That  organs  were  erefted  and  ufed  in  fome  of  the 
principal  churches  in  England,  in  this  period, 
we  have  the  fulled:  evidence.  The  famous  St. 
Dunftan  made  a  prefent  of  an  organ  with  brafs 
pipes,  to  the  abbey-church  of  Malmfbury,  from 
his  great  veneration  for  the  memory  of  St.  Ald- 
helm,  the  founder  of  that  church  ;  and  to  this 
organ  a  plate  of  brafs  was  affixed,  on  which  the 
following  diftich  was  engraved : 

Organa  do  Sancio  P rtfful  J'unflanus  Stldelmo, 

Perdat  hie  a  ternum  qui  •vult  bine  tollere  regnum  101 . 

The  famous  Ailwyn,  alderman  of  all  England, 
and  founder  of  Ramfay  abbey,  expended  no  lefs 
than  thirty  pounds  of  Saxon  money,  equal  in 
quantity  of  ffver  to  ninety,  and  in  efficacy  to 
nine  hundred  pounds  of  our  money,  in  building 
an  organ,  with  brafs  pipes,  in  the  church  of  that 
abbey  lo\  The  people  of  North  Wales  had  a 
mufical  inflrument,  called,  in  their  language,  a 
erwd,  and,  in  the  barbarous  Latin  of  thofe  times, 
crotta ,  which  had  fix  firings  of  catgut,  and  very 

20°  Murat.  Antiq.t.2.  p  2C7.  Id.  ibid.  p.  358. 

a°i  \y.  Malnof.  de  Pontif.cibi^s,  1.  5.  Hiftoi.  Ramfienf  c.  54. 
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much  refembled  the  modem  violin  It  was 
ufual  on  folemn  occafions  for  a  great  number  of 
lingers,  harpers,  and  players  on  other  inftru- 
ments,  to  fing  and  play  in  concert ;  and  from 
the  above  enumeration,  which  is  far  from  being 
perfect,  we  may  perceive  that  they  had  a  fuffi- 
cient  number  of  inftruments  to  make  abundance 
of  noife. 

The  mofl  aftonifhing  effects  are  afcribed  to 
the  mufic,  as  well  as  to  the  poetry,  of  the  pre- 
fent  period ;  and  thefe  effects  were  probably 
owing  to  the  natural  and  happy  union  of  both 
thofe  pleafing  arts,  rather  than  to  the  intrinfic 
excellence  of  either  of  them.  Olaus  Magnus 
relates  the  following  ftory  as  an  example  of  the 
furprifmg  power  of  poetry  and  mufic :  44  A  cer- 
44  tain  famous  fcald  and  harper  in  the  court  of 
44  king  Eric  the  Good  ufed  to  boall,  that  he 
44  could  raife  and  inflame  the  paflions  of  the 
44  human  heart  to  any  degree  he  pleafed.  The 
44  king,  partly  by  promifes,  and  partly  by 
44  threats,  prevailed  upon  the  artifl,  much  againfl: 
44  his  inclination,  to  make  the  experiment  on 
44  him  and  his  courtiers.  The  fcald  begun  by 
44  flinging  fuch  mournful  flrains,  and  playing  in 
44  fuch  plaintive  tones,  that  the  whole  company 
44  were  overwhelmed  with  forrow,  and  melted 
44  into  tears:  by  and  by  he  fung  and  played 
44  fuch  joyous  and  exhilarating  airs,  that  they 
44  forgot  their  forrows,  and  began  to  laugh. 


“4  Difiertatio  de  Bardis,  p.  8o. 
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44  and  dance,  and  fhout,  and  give  every  demon- 
44  dration  of  the  mod  unbounded  mirth :  at  lad 
44  changing  his  fubjeft  and  his  tune,  he  poured 
44  forth  fuch  loud,  fierce,  and  angry  founds, 
44  that  they  were  feized  with  the  mod  frantic 
44  rage,  and  would  have  fallen  by  mutual  wounds, 
“  if  the  guards,  at  a  fignal  given,  had  not 
44  rufhed  in  and  bound  them  ;  but,  unhappily, 
44  before  the  king  was  overpowered,  he  killed 
44  no  fewer  than  four  of  thofe  who  endeavoured 
44  to  apprehend  him105.”  Venerable  Bede,  who 
was  a  philofopher,  as  well  as  a  poet  and  mufi- 
cian,  fpeaks  of  the  effe&s  of  mufic  in  his  time, 
in  more  temperate  drains,  and  yet  reprefents 
them  as  confiderable.  44  Great  is  the  utility  of 
44  mufic,  and  its  effe&s  are  admirable.  It  is 
44  indeed  of  all  the  arts  the  mod  laudable,  plea- 
44  fant,  joyous,  and  amiable ;  and  renders  men 
44  brave,  liberal,  courteous,  and  agreeable,  by 
44  its  great  power  over  their  paflions  and  affec- 
44  tions.  How  much,  for  example,  doth  mar- 
44  tial  mufic  roufe  the  courage  of  combatants  ? 
44  and  is  it  not  obferved,  that  the  louder  and 
44  more  terrible  the  clangor  is,  the  more  fiercely 
44  doth  the  battle  rage?  Is  it  not  mufic  that 
44  purifies  and  delights  the  hearts  of  men,  that 
44  difpels  their  forrows,  alleviates  their  cares, 
44  improves  their  joys,  and  revives  them  after 
44  their  fatigues  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  mufic  that  cures 
44  the  headach,  and  fome  other  difeafes,  and 
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promotes  the  health  of  the  body,  as  well  as 
“  the  nappinefs  of  the  mind 10fi  ?”  Can  we  rea- 
fonably  fuppofe,  that  the  mufic  of  thofe  times 
was  contemptible,  when  fo  wife  and  good  a  man 
as  Bede,  who  was  fo  well  acquainted  with  it, 
afcribes  to  it  fuch  elfedts  ? 

After  the  converfion  of  the  Saxons  to  Chriflia- 
nity,  they  became  acquainted  with  a  new  kind  of 
mufic,  to  which  they  had  formerly  been  ftrangers. 
This  was  church-mufic ;  which,  from  a  principle 
of  piety,  as  well  as  from  their  natural  take  for 
the  tuneful  arts,  they  cultivated  with  uncommon 
ardour.  To  inllrucl  them  in  that  mufic,  which 
was  very  different  from  their  own,  they  procured 
the  ablefl  mailers  from  Rome,  and  fent  fome  of 
their  moll  ingenious  youth  to  that  city  for  in- 
RruCcion.  One  of  the  moll  celebrated  of  thefe 
foreign  teachers  of  church-mufic  was  John,  the 
arch-chantor  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  and  abbot 
of  St.  Martin’s  in  that  city  ;  who,  at  the  requell 
of  the  famous  Benedict  Bifcop,  founder  of  the 
monallery  of  Weremouth,  was  fent  over  by  pope 
Agatha,  A.  D.  678,  to  teach  the  monks  of 
Weremouth,  and  the  other  Englilh  monks,  the 
art  of  Tinging  the  public  fervices  after  the 
Roman  manner.  “  This  abbot  John  (fays  Bede, 
who  was  then  a  young  fcholar  in  the  monallery 
of  Weremouth)  taught  all  the  monks  of  our 
monallery  the  art  of  Tinging  ;  and  all  the 
u  monks  in  the  other  monalleries  of  Northum- 
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<s  berland,  who  had  a  tafte  for  mufic,  came 
<c  thither,  and  put  themfelves  under  his  care. 
“  Befiaes  this,  he  taught  in  many  other  places, 
<c  where  he  was  invited,  and  alio  left  directions 
cc  in  writing  for  hinging  the  fervice  of  the  whole 
“  year,  which  are  (till  preferved  in  our  mo- 
“  naflery,  and  of  which  many  copies  are  pub- 
“  lifhed  zo\”  Church-mufic  was  one  of  the  chief 
branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  college  of  Can¬ 
terbury  ;  and  profeffors  of  this  mufic  were  felit 
from  thence  into  all  other  parts  of  England  *08. 
But  thofe  who  were  defirous  of  attaining  to  the 
higheft  degree  of  excellence  in  this  kind  of  mufic, 
which  was  then  one  of  the  moft  admired  accom- 
plifhments  of  the  clergy,  and  the  molt  certain  means 
of  preferment  in  the  church,  travelled  to  Rome  for 
their  improvement  in  it,  where  it  was  taught  in  the 
mofl  perfect  manner  *°9. 

*°7  Bedas  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  4.  c.  18.  138  Id.  I.  5.  c.  20. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

The  hi/lory  of  Commerce ,  Coin ,  and  Shipping  in 
Great  Britain ,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons , 
A.  D.  449,  to  the  landing  of  William  duke  of 
Norjnandy,  A.  D.  1066. 

COMMERCE  is  no  lefs  neceffary  to  the  pro- 
fperity  of  particular  Rates  and  kingdoms, 
and  of  the  world  in  general,  than  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  to  the  health  of  the  human  body. 
As  foon  as  any  fociety  is  formed,  in  any  country, 
under  any  form  of  government,  commerce  be¬ 
gins  its  operations,  and  circulates  the  natural 
productions  of  the  earth,— —the  various  animals 
that  are  ufed  for  labour,  food,  or  clothing, — to¬ 
gether  with  all  thofe  commodities  that  are  the 
effeCts  of  human  art  and  induftry,  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  fociety,  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and 
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of  every  individual.  This  may  be  called  internal 
commerce;  becaufe  its  effects  and  operations  are 
confined  within  the  limits  of  one  particular  fiate 
and  country.  •  This  internal  commerce  is  always 
the  fird,  and  for  fome  time  the  only  commerce, 
that  is  carried  on  in  the  infancy  of  dates  and  king¬ 
doms.  It  is  alfo  the  mod  condant  and  permanent, 
and,  like  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  is  never  in¬ 
terrupted  a  fingle  moment  while  the  fociety  fubfids. 
The  home  trade,  or  internal  commerce  of  a  king¬ 
dom,  therefore,  is  an  object  of  great  importance  to 
its  profperity,  and  merits  the  attention  of  the  hif- 
torian  in  every  period. 

Though  fome  countries  are  bleffed  with  a 
more  fertile  foil  and  friendly  climate,  and  abound 
more  with  the  neceffaries  and  comforts  of  life, 
than  others,  it  may  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that 
there  is  hardly  any  habitable  country,  that  hath 
not  a  redundancy  of  fome  ufeful  commodities, 
and  a  want  of  fcarcity  of  others.  This  makes  it 
natural  for  the  inhabitants  of  every  country  to 
defire  to  difpofe  of  their  fuperfluities  to  procure  a 
fupply  of  their  neceffities ;  which  can  only  be 
accomplifhed  by  opening  a  commercial  inter- 
courfe  with  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries, 
who  want  what  they  can  fpare,  and  can  fpare  what 
they  want.  Thefe  mutual  neceffities  of  the  in- 
habitants  of  different  countries,  dates,  and  king¬ 
doms,  by  degrees  overcome  their  mutual  diflikes 
and  jealoufies,  and  give  rife  to  an  interchange  of 
commodities,  which  may  be  called  foreign  com¬ 
merce.  This  foreign  commerce,  in  any  country. 
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is  at  firft:  but  fmall,  extending  only  to  contiguous 
Rates  and  kingdoms;  but  when  it  profpers,  and 
is  well  conducted,  it  is  gradually  more  and  more 
enlarged,  until  it  penetrates  into  the  moft  diftant 
regions,  and  brings  home  the  productions  of 
every  climate.  To  attend,  therefore,  to  the 
gradual  ingreafe.,  and  various  revolutions  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  a  commercial  country,  in  the 
feveral  periods  of  its  hiftory,  is  an  objeCt  equally 
curious  and  important. 

It  hath  been  made  appear,  in  the  fixth  chapter  Recapitu- 
of  the  firft  book  of  this  work,  that  both  the  inter-  of  . 
nal  and  foreign  commerce  of  provincial  Britain  commerce 
were  in  a  very  flourifhing  condition  in  the  Roman  ^er  p^* 
times1.  The  natural  productions  and  manufac-  riod- 
tures  of  each  of  the  Roman  provinces  in  this 
illand  had  a  free  circulation  into  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces,  by  means  of  coafting  veffels,  navigable 
rivers,  and  excellent  highways.  The  fuperfluous 
corn,  cattle,  minerals,  and  manufactures,  of  all 
thefe  provinces,  were  exported  into  all  parts  of 
the  Roman  empire,  where  they  were  wanted, 
and  valuable  returns  brought  home,  either  in 
goods  or  calh.  It  hath  alfo  been  obferved,  that 
both  the  internal  and  foreign  trade  of  provincial 
Britain  began  to  decline  very  fenfibly  before  the 
end  of  the  preceding  period,  the  former  being 
much  interrupted  by  the  depredations  of  the 
Scots  and  PiCts,  and  the  latter  by  the  piracies  of 
the  Franks  and  Saxons*.  But  by  the  final  de- 


1  See  book  I.  c.  6. 
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parture  of  the  Romans  out  of  this  ifland,  its  in¬ 
ternal  commerce  was  reduced  to  the  loweft  ebb, 
and  its  foreign  trade  almoll  quite  annihilated 3. 
Nor  did  either  of  thefe  revive,  in  any  remarkable 
degree,  till  after  the  eftablilhment  of  the  Saxon 
heptarchy.  For  in  that  deplorable  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  and  their  efta- 
blilhment  war  was  almoll  the  only  trade  of  all 
the  Britifh  nations.  But  as  foon  as  the  rage  of 
thofe  long  and  bloody  wars  between  the  Britons 
and  Saxons,  began  to  abate,  by  the  retreat  of 
the  former  into  Wales  and  Cornwall,  and  the 
eflablifhment  of  the  latter  in  that  part  of  Britain 
which  was  foon  after  called  England ,  all  thofe 
nations  began  to  pay  greater  attention  to  the  arts 
of  peace,  and  particularly  to  trade  and  com¬ 
merce.  From  this  sera,  therefore,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  fixth  century,  we  lhall  begin  the  annals  of 
commerce  in  the  prefent  period. 

Anglo-  There  are  few  examples  in  hillory  of  fo  fudden 
negkfted  a  change  in  the  purfuits  and  employments  of 
maritime  any  people,  as  in  thofe  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
after  their  arrival  in  this  ifland.  Before  that 
time,  the  fea  was  their  favourite  element,  and 
navigation  the  art  in  which  they  molt  delighted 
and  excelled.  “  The  Saxons  (fays  an  author  of 
“  the  fifth  century)  are  not  only  well  acquainted, 
iC  but  perfeftly  familiar,  with  the  arts  of  navi- 
<c  gation,  and  all  the  dangers  of  the  fea  K”  But 

3  See  book  i.  c.  6.  4  Sidon.  ApoI!m;  1.  3.  epift.  6. 
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as  foon  as  they  began  to  form  fettlements  in  the 
pleafant  and  fertile  plains  of  Britain,  they  aban¬ 
doned  the  fea,  and  neglefted  maritime  affairs  for 
feveral  centuries.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the 
long  and  obftinate  refiftance  they  met  with  from 
the  Britons,  which  obliged  them  to  employ  all 
their  forces  at  land,  and  to  neglect  the  fea  ;  and 
partly  to  the  fertility  of  their  new  fettlements ; 
which,  furnifhing  them  with  all  the  necelfaries 
and  conveniencies  of  life  of  which  they  had  any 
ideas,  they  remained  contented  at  home,  and  no 
longer  infefted  the  narrow  feas  with  their  pirati¬ 
cal  expeditions.  The  fait,  however,  is  undeniable, 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  during  their  flruggle 
with  the  Britons,  and  for  near  two  centuries  after, 
had  very  few  fhips,  and  almoft  totally  neglected 
maritime  affairs.  After  their  feveral  armies 
landed  in  this  ifland,  we  hear  no  more  of  their 
fleets,  which  they  either  deflroyed,  or  differed  to 
rot  in  their  harbours.  In  this  period,  therefore, 
and  indeed  during  the  whole  continuance  of  the 
heptarchy,  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  very  little 
commercial  intercourfe  with  any  of  the  countries 
on  the  continent ;  and  that  little  was  chiefly  car¬ 
ried  on  by  foreigners.  Venerable  Bede,  who  is 
our  furefi:  guide  in  this  dark  interval,  acquaints 
us,  “  That  the  city  of  London,  the  capital  of 
“  the  little  kingdom  of  Effex,  was  a  famous 
“  emporium  (probably  the  only  one  then  in 
“  Britain),  frequented  by  merchants  of  feveral 
“  nations,  who  came  to  it  both  by  fea  and  land 
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“  on  account  of  trade  This  feems  to  inti¬ 
mate,  that  London  was  the  great  centre  of  the 
Britifh  commerce  in  thofe  times  ;  to  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  merchants,  from  the  different  na¬ 
tions  of  the  heptarchy,  brought  their  goods  by 
land,  and  there  met  with  foreign  merchants,  who 
came  thither  by  fea  to  purchafe  thefe  goods,  either 
with  money,  or  with  other  goods  which  they  had 
brought  from  the  continent.  In  this  manner, 
the  greateft  part  of  the  little  trade  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  continent  was  carried  on  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century. 

Foreign  Offa  king  of  Mercia,  who  mounted  that  throne 
vived  by  A-  D*  755?  feems  to  have  been  the  firfl  of  our 

ofMercfa.  Anglo-Saxon  Pences  who  gave  any  great  atten¬ 
tion  to  trade  and  maritime  affairs.  This  great 
prince  encouraged  his  fubjeCts  to  fit  out  fhips, 
and  carry  their  goods  to  the  continent  in  Englifh 
bottoms,,  with  a  view  to  raife  a  naval  power  for 
the  protection  of  his  dominions.  The  other 
petty  princes  of  the  heptarchy,  dreading  the 
power  and  ambition  of  Offa,  applied  to  Charle¬ 
magne,  the  greateft  monarch  who  had  reigned  in 
Europe  fince  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  for 
his  protection  againft  their  two  powerful  neigh¬ 
bour,  of  whom  they  made  very  bitter  com¬ 
plaints.  This  occafioned  a  violent  mifunder- 
ftanding  between  thefe  two  great  princes,  and 
very  much  interrupted  the  trade  of  England  in 
its  infancy.  Charlemagne  treated  the  Englifh 
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merchants,  fubjeCts  of  the  king  of  Mercia,  with 
great  feverity,  and  even  denied  them  admiffion 
into  his  ports ;  which  provoked  Offa,  who  was 
a  prince  of  a  high  fpirit,  to  treat  the  emperor’s 
fubjeCts  in  the  fame  manner  in  England.  “  I 
t(  know  not  (fays  the  famous  Alcuinus  in  one  of 
<e  his  letters)  what  will  become  of  us  in  this 
“  country  ;  for  an  unhappy  contention,  fomented 
“  by  the  malice  of  the  devil,  hath  lately  arifen 
“  between  Charlemagne  and  king  Offa,  and 
“  hath  proceeded  fo  far,  that  a  flop  is  put  to 
<c  all  commerce  between  their  dominions.  There 
<c  is  a  report,  that  I  am  to  be  fent  abroad  to 
“  negociate  a  peace6.”  This  *  report  proved 
true.  Alcuinus  was  fent  abroad ;  and  conducted 
his  negociation  with  fo  much  addrefs,  that  he 
not  only  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  between 
Offa  and  Charlemagne,  but  became  one  of  the 
greateft  favourites  of  that  mighty  monarch. 

There  is  an  article  in  this  ancient  commercial  singular 
treaty,  which  informs  us  of  a  very  fmgular  kind 
of  fmuggling  that  was  carried  on  by  the  Englilh  g‘ing. 
merchants  of  thofe  times.  The  emperor  Charle¬ 
magne  had  impofed  certain  cuftoms  or  duties  on 
all  kinds  of  merchandife  imported  into  his  domi¬ 
nions,  and  appointed  officers  in  all  his  ports  for 
collecting  thefe  cuftoms.  Some  Englilh  mer¬ 
chants,  in  order  to  elude  the  payment  of  thefe 
duties,  put  on  the  habits  of  pilgrims,  and  pre¬ 
tended  that  they  were  travelling  to  Rome,  or 
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fome  other  place,  on  a  religious  account,  and 
that  the  bales  which  they  carried  with  them  con¬ 
tained  nothing  but  provifions  and  necefiaries  for 
their  journey,  which  were  exempted  from  paying 
any  duty.  But  the  collectors  of  the  cuftorns  (a 
fufpicious  unbelieving  kind  of  men  in  ail  ages) 
often  fearched  the  parcels  of  thefe  pretended 
palmers  ;  and  finding  them  to  contain  merchant- 
goods,  either  feized  them,  or  impofed  a  heavy 
fine  upon  their  owners  ;  which  occafioned  loud 
complaints,  and  was  one  of  the  fubjedts  of  con- 
troverfy  between  the  two  princes ;  OfFa  infilling 
that  the  baggage  of  all  his  fubjedts  who  travelled 
through  the  emperor’s  dominions  on  pilgrimages, 
Ihould  be  allowed  to  pafs  unfearched.  Alcuinus 
was  not  able  to  carry  this  point ;  which,  to  fay 
the  truth,  was  not  very  reafonable :  but  the 
following  article  was  inferted  in  the  treaty,  which 
fufficiently  fecured  all  real  pilgrims  from  injury : 
44  All  Grangers  who  pafs  through  our  dominions 
44  to  vifit  the  threlholds  of  the  tlefled  apollles, 
44  for  the  love  of  God  and  the  falvation  of  their 
44  fouls,  lhall  be  allowed  to  pafs  without  paying 
44  any  toll  or  duty ;  but  fuch  as  only  put  on  the 
44  habit  of  pilgrims,  and  under  that  purfue  their 
44  traffic  and  merchandife,  muff  pay  the  legal 
44  duties  at  the  appointed  places.  It  is  alfo  our 
44  will,  that  all  merchants  fhall  enjoy  the  moll: 
44  perfedt  fecurity  for  their  perfons  and  effedts 
44  under  our  protedtion,  and  according  to  our 
44  command  ;  and  if  any  of  them  are  oppreffed  or 
*c  injured,  let  them  appeal  to  us  or  our  judges, 
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“  and  they  fhall  obtain  the  moil  ample  fatisfac- 
te  tion  V*  Such  feems  to  have  been  the  (late  of 
the  little  trade  between  England  and  the  con¬ 
tinent  in  the  times  of  the  heptarchy ;  carried  on 
chiefly  by  foreigners,  and  a  few  Englilh  fubje&s, 
who  were  rather  pedlars  than  merchants,  and  not 
very  famous  either  for  their  wealth  or  honefty. 
So  fmall  were  the  beginnings  of  the  trade  of 
England,  which  hath  fince  arifc-n  to  fo  great  a 
height ! 

The  animofities  that  fubfiiled  between  the 
Anglo-Saxons  and  Britons,  during  their  long 
and  bloody  wars,  were  too  violent  to  admit  of 
any  trade,  or  the  exchange  of  any  thing,  but 
blows  and  injuries.  Even  after  thefe  wars  had 
fubfided,  by  the  fettlement  of  the  former  in 
England,  and  the  retreat  of  the  latter  into 
Wales,  the  intercourfe  between  them  was  rather 
hoftile  and  predatory  than  commercial ;  for  the 
Britons  ftill  confidering  themfelves  as  the  rightful 
owners  of  the  fine  countries  from  which  they  had 
been  expelled,  made  frequent  inroads  into  the 
Englifli  territories,  and  feized  every  thing  they 
could  lay  their  hands  upon  as  their  own  property. 
Thefe  predatory  expeditions  were  fo  far  from 
being  confidered  by  the  Britons  as  having  any 
thing  ftiameful  or  unlawful  in  them,  that  they 
were  efteemed  the  moll  facred  duties,  and  noft 
honourable  exploits,  of  their  greatefl;  men;  for 
which  they  were  highly  celebrated  bv  their  bards 
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who  attended  them 8.  <{  The  royal  bard  lhall 

“  attend  the  king’s  domeftics  when  they  go  out 
“  to  plunder  the  Englifh,  and  lhall  ling  and 
“  play  before  them  for  their  encouragement. 
“  If  they  meet  with  refinance,  and  a  battle 
“  enfue,  he  fhall  fmg  the  fong  called  the  old 
“  Britifh  monarchy .”  Many  laws  were  made  for 
regulating  the  divifion  of  the  booty  taken  in  thefe 
expeditions,  between  the  king,  the  great  officers 
of  his  court,  and  all  others  concerned  9.  It  is  in 
vain  to  look  for  the  peaceful  and  equitable 
tranfactions  of  commerce  between  nations  who 
lived  on  this  unfriendly  footing ;  and  on  this 
footing  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales 
lived  till  long  after  the  conclufion  of  the  hep¬ 
tarchy.  The  injuries  which  the  unhappy  Britons 
had  fuflained  were  too  great  to  be  foon  forgotten 
by  their  poflerity. 

Though  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  divided  into 
feveral  petty  flates  and  kingdoms  in  the  times  of 
the  heptarchy,  yet  as  they  all  fpoke  the  fame 
language,  and  were  in  reality  the  fame  people, 
we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  the  inhabitants 
of  different  flates  traded  fometimes  with  each 
other,  when  thefe  flates  were  not  at  open  war. 
The  people  of  fome  of  thefe  flates  were  addifted 
to  agriculture,  and  thofe  of  others  to  paflurage, 
which  made  a  commercial  intercourfe  between 
them  for  their  mutual  benefit.  But  notwith- 
flanding  this,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 

9  Id.  ibid. 
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political  divifions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  into  fo 
many  governments,  muff  have  been  a  great  in¬ 
terruption  to  their  internal  commerce,  by  their 
national  jealoufies  and  frequent  wars.  It  is  fome- 
thing  more  than  an  illudration  of  this,  that  though 
the  people  of  England  and  Scotland  were  as  near, 
and  aimed  as  like  to  each  other,  before  they 
were  united  into  one  kingdom,  as  they  have  been 
fince  ;  yet  their  commercial  dealings  were  not  near 
fo  great. 

The  internal  as  well  as  the  foreign  commerce  Reftramtt 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  times  of  the  heptarchy  oa  trade- 
was  very  trifling,  and  lay  under  manifold  re- 
ftraints.  How  great  a  reflraint,  for  example, 
mud  the  following  law  have  been,  that  was  made  * 
by  Lothere  king  of  Kent,  who  flourilhed  about 
the  middle  of  the  feventh  century  ?  “  If  any  of 
“  the  people  of  Kent  buy  any  thing  in  the  city 
“  of  London,  he  mud  have  two  or  three  honefl: 
ti  men,  or  the  king’s  portreeve  (who  was  the 
“  chief  magidrate  of  the  city),  prefent  at  the 
“  bargain10.”  By  the  fame  Saxon  laws,  no 
man  was  allowed  to  buy  any  thing  above  the 
value  of  twenty  pence,  except  within  a  town, 
and  in  the  prefence  of  the  chief  magidrate,  and 
other  witnefles '  *,  The  fame  redraints  were  laid 
upon  bartering  one  commodity  for  another : 

“  Let  none  exchange  one  thing  for  another, 

“  except  in  the  prefence  of  the  fheriif,  the  mafs- 
“  pried,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  fome  other 
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«  perfon  of  undoubted  veracity.  If  they  do 
“  otherwife,  they  fliall  pay  a  fine  of  thirty  M- 
“  lings,  befides  forfeiting  the  goods  fo  exchanged 
“  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  I\”  The  defign  of 
thefe  and  feveral  other  troublefome  regulations 
was,  to  afcertain  the  terms  of  all  bargains,  at  a 
time  when  very  few  could  write,  that,  if  any 
difpute  arofe,  there  might  be  fufficient  evidence 
to  direft  the  judges  in  their  determinations  ; — 
and  alfo  to  prevent  impofitions  of  all  kinds,  and 
the  fale  of  faulty  and  of  ftolen  goods  ;  or  in  cafe 
of  fuch  being  fold,  that  the  innocent  party  might 
be  indemnified,  and  the  guilty  punifhed.  Thefe 
regulations  however  mull  have  been  a  great 
interruption  to  all  commercial  dealings ;  and 
clearly  fhew,  that  internal,  as  well  as  foreign 
trade,  was  then  in  a  very  low  (late  ;  and  that  the 
members  of  fociety  had  little  knowledge  of  bufi- 
nefs,  or  confidence  in  each  other’s  honefty.  By 
the  laws  of  Wales,  another  precaution  was  added, 
to  prevent  the  poffibility  of  impofition,  by  fixing 
a  certain  legal  price  upon  every  commodity  that 
could  be  the  fubjeft  of  commerce  ;  and  this  is 
done  in  thefe  laws,  with  a  fullnefs  of  enumera¬ 
tion,  in  a  degree  of  minutenefs,  that  is  truly 
curious  and  furprifing  n.  For  example,  there  is 
in  thefe  laws  a  whole  fe&ion,  and  that  none  of 
the  fhorteft,  fettling  the  prices  of  cats,  from  the 
moment  of  their  birth  through  all  the  ftages  of 
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life,  according  to  their  various  properties I4.  It 
is  true,  thefe  laws  had  another  view  befides  re¬ 
gulating  the  prices  of  thefe  commodities  in  fales ; 
which  was,  to  regulate  the  damages  that  were  to 
be  paid  for  them  in  cafe  of  their  deftruftion.  It 
mult  alfo  have  been  a  difcouragement  to  internal 
commerce,  that  in  thofe  times  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  price  of  all  commodities  bought  and 
fold  in  each  kingdom  was  payable  to  *the  king, 
when  it  was  above  twenty  pence  ;  and  this  was 
another  reafon  why  their  laws  required,  that  all 
bargains  for  things  above  that  value,  Ihould  be 
made  within  the  gates  of  the  towns,  and  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  fheriff,  or  portreeve,  who  collected 
thefe  duties.  This  cuftoro,  like  many  others, 
the  Anglo-Saxons  adopted  from  the  Romans; 
and  it  was  continued  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  this  period  ;  of  which  it  vail  be  fufficient 
to  give  one  example.  From  Doomfday-book  it 
appears  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  price  of 
every  thing  bought  and  fold  within  the  borough 
of  Lewes  in  Sulfex  was  to  be  paid  to  the  port¬ 
reeve,  the  one-half  by  the  buyer,  and  the  other 
by  the  feller ;  and  particularly  that  the  port¬ 
reeve  was  to  receive  four-pence  for  every  man  that 
was  fold  within  that  borough 

As  we  have  mentioned  feveral  law's  and  cuf- 
toms  in  this  period,  which  had  a  tendency-  to 
cramp  and  reftrain  internal  commerce,  it  is  but 

’4  Leges  Wallicse,  p.  247,  248. 
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juft  to  take  fome  notice  of  fuch  as  were  calcu¬ 
lated  to  promote  it.  Of  this  kind  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  markets  and  fairs  at  certain  ftated  times 
and  places  was  certainly  one  of  the  moft  effec¬ 
tual,  as  it  brought  buyers  and  fellers,  and  things 
to  be  bought  and  fold,  together.  This  inftitu- 
tion  was  not  the  invention  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
but  had  been  long  eftablifhed  in  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  was  wifely  continued 
by  them,  and  by  all  the  other  barbarous  nations 
who  took  poffeffion  of  thofe  provinces  on  the 
fall  pf  that  empire.  All  thofe  nations,  however, 
regulated  their  fairs  and  markets  according  to 
their  own  cuftoms  and  ideas.  The  appointment 
of  the  times  and  places  of  thofe  mercantile  meet¬ 
ings  was  one  of  the  royal  prerogatives ;  and  they 
were  commonly  appointed  when  and  where  there 
was  a  concourfe  of  people  on  fome  other  ac¬ 
count.  This  is  the  reafon  that  the  weekly  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  former  part  of  this  period  were  com¬ 
monly  at  churches  (which  were  then  chiefly  in 
towns),  and  on  Sundays,  that  the  people  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  procuring  neceffaries  for 
the  enfuing  week,  when  they  came  together  for 
the  purpofes  of  religion  ;  and  poffibly  in  hopes 
that  the  churches  would  be  better  frequented  on 
that  account,  But  it  was  found  that  this  un¬ 
natural  mixture  of  fecular  and  religious  affairs 
was  attended  with  manifold  inconveniencies,  and 
very  hurtful  to  the  interefts  of  religion ;  and 
therefore  many  laws  w7ere  made  againft  holding 
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markets  on  Sundays1".  It  feems,  however,  to 
have  been  very  difficult  to  change  this  cuftom, 
which  had  been  long  eftabliffied,  and  was  agree¬ 
able  to  many ;  for  thefe  laws  were  often  re¬ 
peated,  and  enforced  by  fevere  fines,  befides  the 
forfeiture  of  all  the  goods  expofed  to  fale.  At 
length,  though  thefe  weekly  markets  were  ftill 
kept  near  churches,  the  day  was  changed  from 
Sunday  to  Saturday,  that  thofe  who  came  from  a, 
diflance  might  have  an  opportunity  of  attending 
divine  fervice  on  the  day  after,  if  they  pleafed. 
This  was  a  confederation  of  importance,  when 
churches,  being  few,  were  at  a  great  diftance 
from  each  other.  Befides  thefe  weekly  markets, 
there  were  greater  commercial  meetings  held  at 
certain  places,  on  fixed  days  of  the  year ;  which 
being  well  known,  were  much  frequented.  Thefe 
too  had  a  very  intimate  connexion  with  religion, 
being  always  held  near  fome  cathedral  church  or 
monaftery,  on  the  anniverfary  of  the  dedication 
of  the  church,  or  on  the  feftival  of  the  faint  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated ;  which  happened  in  this 
manner.  When  biffiops  and  abbots  obferved 
that  great  multitudes  of  people  came  from  all 
places  to  celebrate  the  feftivals  of  their  patron 
faints,  they  applied  to  the  crown  for  charters  to 
hold  fairs  at  thofe  times,  for  the  accommodation 
of  ftrangers,  and  with  a  view  to  increafe  their 
own  revenues  by  the  tolls  which  their  charters 
Authorifed  them  to  levy  at  thofe  fairs17.  This 

16  Spel.  Concil.  t.  t.  p.  377.  404..  450.  500.  518,  &c. 
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Contributed  alfo  to  increafe  the  crowds  at  thefe 
feftivals,  fome  attending  them  with  religious, 
and  others  with  commercial  views ;  and  the 
greater  thefe  crowds  were,  it  was  thought  the 
more  honourable  for  the  faint,  and  was  certainly 
the  more  profitable  for  the  clergy.  Many  pre¬ 
cautions  were  taken  to  preferve  good  order,  and 
prevent  theft  and  cheating,  in  thefe  ecclefiaftical 
fairs,  fome  of  them  not  a  little  fingular.  For 
example,  when  a  fair  was  held  within  the  pre¬ 
empts  of  a  cathedral  or  monaftery,  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  oblige  every  man  to  take  an  oath 
at  the  gate  before  he  was  admitted,  that  he 
would  neither  lie,  nor  fteal,  nor  cheat,  while 
he  continued  in  the  fair  15 :  an  oath  which  we 
may  prefume  was  not  always  ftriPtly  kept !  Thefe 
cuftoms,  fo  different  from  our  own,  may  appear 
to  us  ridiculous ;  but  they  were  very  artful  con¬ 
trivances  of  the  clergy  of  thofe  times,  for  raifing 
the  reputation  and  increafing  the  revenues  of 
their  refpedtive  churches  j  and  alfo  profitable  to 
the  public,  by  promoting  commerce.  Many  of 
thefe  ecclefiaftical  fairs  (as  they  may  not  im¬ 
properly  be  called)  are  ftill  kept  in  all  Popifh 
countries  ;  and  many  of  our  own  are  ftill  held  on 
the  fame  faint’s  days  to  whofe  honour  they  were 
originally  inftituted. 

The  eftablifhment  of  the  Englifh  monarchy, 
by  the  reduction  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
heptarchy,  one  after  another,  under  the  domi- 
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nion  of  one  fovereign,  was  an  event  highly  fa¬ 
vourable  both  to  the  internal  and  foreign  trade 
of  England.  It  was  favourable  to  internal  trade, 
by  putung  a  period  to  thofe  internal  wars  which 
almoft  conftantly  raged  between  the  petty  ftates 
of  the  heptarchy,  and  by  rendering  the  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  feveral  parts  of  England 
more  fecure  and  free.  It  was  favourable  to  fo¬ 
reign  commerce,  by  making  the  Englifh  mo¬ 
narchy  a  greater  object  to  foreign  merchants, 
and  the  Englifh  monarchs  of  greater  confidera- 
tion  in  foreign  countries.  Not  long  after  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  monarchy,  alliances  and  in¬ 
termarriages  took  place  between  the  royal  fa¬ 
milies  on  the  continent  and  the  royal  family  of 
England ;  which  opened  a  more  free  communi¬ 
cation  between  this  kingdom  and  the  dominions 
of  foreign  princes.  Edward  the  Elder,  who  was 
one  of  the  firft  Englifh  monarchs,  had  four  daugh¬ 
ters  married  to  the  four  greatefl  princes  then  in 
Europe  ;  and  on  occafion  of  thefe  marriages,  many 
curious  things  were  brought  into  England,  where 
they  had  never  before  been  feen,  and  other  things 
were  fent  out  in  return  ;  which  gave  rife  to  com¬ 
mercial  intercourfe  t9. 

The  eftablifhment  of  the  Englifh  monarchy  invafion* 
would  have  been  ftill  more  beneficial  to  trade,  Danes 
if  the  advantages  of  it  had  not  been  balanced  t0 

by  the  piracies  of  the  Danes,  and  their  defeents 
upon  the  coafts  of  England,  which  began  about 
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the  fame  time.  Thefe  ferocious  freebooters,  who 
had  never  been  heard  of  in  England  till  near  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century,  became  fo  formidable 
in  the  ninth,  that  they  covered  the  narrow  feas 
with  their  piratical  fleets,  and  kept  all  the  coafts 
in  continual  alarms  with  their  invafions,  which 
were  as  fudden  as  they  were  deftru&ive.  In  this 
period,  therefore,  when  the  Danilh  and  Norwe¬ 
gian  fleets  rode  triumphant  at  fea,  and  feized 
every  merchant-fliip  that  fell  in  their  way,  and 
when  their  crews  landed  when  and  where  they 
pleafed,  and  plundered  the  coafts  and  fea-ports, 
there  could  be  little  foreign  trade  in  England. 
This  was  the  ftate  of  things  from  A.  D.  787, 
when  the  firft  fleet  of  Danifii  pirates  plundered 
the  coafts  of  England,  to  A.  D.  875,  when  Al¬ 
fred  the  Great  obtained  the  firft  naval  vi&ory 
over  thofe  deftru&ive  rovers  *°.  In  this  unhappy 
interval,  the  fatal  ccnfequences  of  the  long  and 
imprudent  negledt  of  maritime  affairs  were  fe- 
verely  felt  by  the  Englifh  ;  who  thereby  not  only 
loft  all  the  advantages  of  foreign  trade,  but  fuf- 
fered  innumerable  infults  and  calamities  from 
their  cruel  invaders.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they 
defeated  the  Danes  on  ftiore,  and  obliged  them 
to  fly  to  their  Ihips ;  but  during  that  fpace  of 
eighty-eight  years,  they  were  never  able  to  look 
them  in  the  face  at  fea ;  which  rendered  their 
victories  by  land  of  little  value.  For  whenever 
the  Danes  met  with  a  vigorous  refiftance  in  one 
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place,  they  retired  to  their  ihips,  and  flew  like 
lightning  to  another,  where  the  people  were  not 
fo  well  prepared  for  their  reception,  and  there 
took  ample  revenge  for  their  former  repulfe. 

There  can  be  no  queftion,  that  the  firA  Eng- 
lift  monarchs,  Egbert,  Ethelwulph,  and  his  three 
eldefl:  fons,  who  were  ail  cruelly  harafled  by  the 
continual  invaflons  of  the  Danes,  were  very  fen- 
fible  of  the  difadvantages  they  laboured  under, 
for  want  of  a  fuffleient  fleet  to  meet  their  ene¬ 
mies  at  fea,  and  prevent  their  landing;  and  that 
they  were  earneAly  defirous  of  fupplying  that 
defeCt.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more 
diflicult,  than  to  reftore  a  naval  power  when  it 
is  fallen  into  decay,  in  a  country  where  there  is 
little  foreign  trade,  to  furnifh  Thips,  and  to  be  a 
nurfery  for  feamen ;  and  in  the  face  of  enemies 
who  are  mailers  of  the  fea.  To  an  ordinary  ge¬ 
nius,  this  mull  appear  impracticable.  What  ad¬ 
miration  then  is  juftly  due  to  that  extraordinary 
prince,  who  not  only  attempted,  but  accom- 
piilhed,  that  difficult  undertaking ;  who  railed  a 
mighty  naval  power  almolt  out  of  nothing,  re¬ 
vived  foreign  trade,  and  wrefted  the  dominion 
of  the  feas  out  of  the  hands  of  the  infulting 
Danes  ?  This  was  the  great  -Alfred,  who  pre- 
fents  himfelf  in  fo  many  amiable  points  of  view, 
to  one  who  Audies  the  Anglo-Saxon  hiAory,  that 
it  is  impoffible  not  to  contract  the  fondeA  and 
moA  enthufiaAic  admiration  of  his  character.  It 
is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  we  have  fuch  im¬ 
perfect  accounts  of  the  means  by  which  this  great 
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prince  accomplifhed  the  many  wonders  of  his 
reign,  and  particularly  of  the  methods  by  which 
he  reftored  the  naval  power  and  foreign  trade  of 
England,  when  they  were  both  annihilated.  The 
few  hiftorians  of  thofe  times  were  wretched 
monks,  who  knew  little  of  thefe  matters,  and 
thought  it  fufficient  to  regifter  in  their  meagre 
chronicles,  that  fuch  and  fuch  things  were  done,, 
without  acquainting  us  with  the  means  by  which 
they  were  accomplifhed.  We  mull  try,  how> 
ever,  to  make  the  belt  of  the  few  imperfedl 
hints  which  they  have  left  us,  and  endeavour  to 
fet  this  important  part  of  the  naval  and  com¬ 
mercial  hiflory  of  England  in  as  clear  a  light  as 
pofiible. 

Nothing  can  more  fully  demonftrate  the  low 
Hate  of  the  flipping  and  trade  of  England  at  the 
acceffion  of  Alfred  to  the  crown,  than  the  feeble- 
nefs  of  the  firft  fleet  with  which  he  encountered 
his  enemies  at  fea.  After  four  years  prepara¬ 
tion,  he  got  together  five  or  fix  fmall  veflels, 
with  which  he  put  to  fea  in  perfon  A.  D.  875 ; 
and  meeting  with  fix  fail  of  Danifh  pirates,  he 
boldly  attacked  them,  took  one,  and  put  the 
reft  to  flight 21 :  a  viftory  which  though  fmall 
in  itfelf,  probably  gave  him  no  little  joy,  as  it 
was  gained  on  an  element  to  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  long  been  ftrangers.  His  misfor¬ 
tunes  at  land,  which  threatened  the  total  ruin  of 
himfelf  and  kingdom,  obliged  him  to  fufpend 
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the  profecution  of  his  defign  of  raifmg  a  naval 
power  for  fome  time.  But  no  fooner  had  he  re¬ 
trieved  his  affairs  by  the  great  victory  which  he 
obtained  over  the  Danes  at  Eddington  A.  D. 
878,  than  he  refumed  his  former  fcheme,  and 
purfued  it  with  redoubled  ardour  :  and  the  means 
he  employed  to  accomplifh  it  were  equally  hu¬ 
mane  and  wife.  Inftead  of  fatisfying  his  re¬ 
venge,  by  putting  the  remains  of  the  Danifh 
t  army  to  the  fword  when  they  were  in  his  power, 
he  granted  them  an  honourable  capitulation,  per- 
fuaded  their  leaders  to  become  Chriftians,  affigned 
them  lands  in  Eaft-Anglia  and  Northumberland, 
and  made  it  their  interefl  to  defend  that  country 
which  they  came  to  plunder  *\  With  the  af- 
fiflance  of  thefe  Danes,  who  had  many  fhips,  and 
were  excellent  failors,  he  fitted  out  a  powerful 
fleet,  which  Afferius  tells  us  he  manned  with  pi¬ 
rates,  which  was  the  name  then  commonly  given 
to  the  Danes  by  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe ; 
and  with  this  fleet  he  fought  many  battles  againfl 
other  Danifh  fleets  with  various  fuccefs 23.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  this  wife  prince  put  many 
of  his  own  natural  fubje&s  on  board  that  fleet, 
both  to  learn  the  arts  of  navigating  and  fighting 
fhips,  and  to  fecure  the  fidelity  of  the  Danes ; 
of  which  he  had  good  reafon  to  be  fufpicious. 
Still  further  to  increafe  the  number  of  his  fea- 
men,  he  invited  all  foreigners,  particularly  the 
people  of  Old  Saxony  and  Friefland,  to  enter 
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into  his  fervice,  and  gave  them  every  poflible 
encouragement 2*.  As  he  well  knew  that  a  flou- 
rifhing  foreign  trade  was  the  bell  nurfery  for 
feamen,  and  of  great  advantage  to  the  king¬ 
dom,  he  excited  his  fubjects  to  embark  in  it  by 
various  means,  as  particularly  by  lending  them 
money  and  fhips,  and  by  others  that  will  be 
hereafter  mentioned25.  By  thefe,  and  probably 
by  other  methods  which  have  not  come  to  our 
knowledge,  Alfred  raifed  fo  great  a  naval  power 
in  a  few  years,  that  he  was  able  to  fecure  the 
coalts  of  his  kingdom,  and  proteft  the  trade  of  his 
fubje&s. 

Voyages  In  the  midh  of  all  thefe,  and  many  other  cares* 
for  making  encouraged  foreigners  that  were  in  his 

tits.  ’  fervice,  and  fome  of  his  own  fubjects,  to  under¬ 
take  voyages  for  making  difcoveries,  and  open¬ 
ing  new  fources  of  trade,  both  towards  the  north 
and  fouth ;  of  which  it  will  be  proper  to  give 
fome  account.  There  is  hill  extant  a  very  cu¬ 
rious  relation  of  one  of  thefe  voyages  undertaken 
by  one  Ochter,  a  Norwegian.  This  relation  was 
given  by  the  adventurer  himfelf  at  his  return, 
and  written  down  from  his  mouth  by  king  Al¬ 
fred  with  his  own  hand.  The  hyle  of  this  pre¬ 
cious  fragment  of  antiquity  is  remarkably  fimple, 
and  it  feems  to  have  been  defigned  only  as  a  me¬ 
morandum  for  the  king’s  own  private  ufe.  This 
fimplicity  of  hyle  is  imitated  in  the  following 

*4-  Affer.  p.  13. 
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tranflation,  from  the  original  Saxon,  of  that  part 
<5f  it  which  it  is  thought  necefiary  to  lay  before 
the  reader. 

44  Ochter  informed  his  lord  Alfred  the  lung, 
44  that  his  habitation  was  to  the  north  of  all  the 
“  other  Normans,  in  that  country  which  is 
44  wafhed  on  the  north  by  the  weftern  ocean. 
44  He  faid,  that  country  ftretched  very  far  to- 
44  wards  tits  north,  and  was  quite  deftitute  of 
44  inhabitants,  except  a  few  Finnians,  who  lived 
44  in  the  winter  by  hunting,  and  in  the  fummer 
44  by  fifhing.  He  added,  that  he  had  conceived 
44  a  ftrong  defire  to  examine  how  far  that  coun- 
44  try  extended  towards  the  north,  and  whether 
44  any  people  refided  beyond  that  defert ;  and 
44  with  thefe  views  had  failed  dire&ly  northward, 
44  keeping  the  defert  land  on  his  right  hand,  and 
44  the  open  fea  on  the  left,  for  three  days,  when 
44  he  was  as  far  north  as  the  whale- fi fliers  ufed  to 
44  go.  After  that  he  failed  other  three  days  in 
44  the  fame  courfe,  when  he  found  the  land 
44  make  a  turn  towards  the  eaft ;  but  whether 
44  this  was  a  great  bay  or  not  he  could  not  cer- 
44  tainly  tell ;  this  he  knew,  that  he  waited  there 
44  fome  time  for  a  north-weft  wind ;  by  which 
44  he  failed  eaftward  four  days  near  the  fhore. 
44  Here  again  he  waited  for  a  north  wind,  be- 
44  caufe  the  land  turned  direftly  fouthward,  or 
44  the  fea  run  into  the  land  that  way,  he  knew 
44  not  which ;  but  he  failed  fouthward  as  far  as 
44  he  could  fail  in  five  days  clofe  by  the  coaft, 
44  when  he  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  great  river, 
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44  which  run  up  far  into  the  land.  In  this  place 
44  he  put  an  end  to  his  voyage,  not  daring  to 
44  fail  up  that  river,  becaufe  the  country  was  well 
44  inhabited  on  one  fide  of  it.  This,  he  faid, 
44  was  the  only  well  peopled  country  he  had  met 
44  with  after  he  had  left  his  own  home.  For 
44  during  the  whole  voyage,  the  land  on  his 
44  right  hand  was  all  a  defert,  having  in  it  only 
44  a  few  wandering  filhers,  fowlers,  and  hunters, 
44  who  were  all  Finnians ;  on  his  left  hand  all  was 
44  open  fea. 

44  He  faid  further,  That  the  Bearms  told  him, 
44  their  country  was  well  inhabited ;  but  he  durlt 
44  not  go  on  (bore.  The  land  of  the  Tirfinnians 
44  was  almofl  a  defert,  being  inhabited  only  by 
44  a  few  fifhers,  hawkers,  and  hunters.  The 
44  Bearms,  he  faid,  told  him  many  things  both 
44  about  their  own  country  and  the  neighbouring 
44  countries ;  but  whether  thefe  things  were  true  or 
44  not,  he  could  not  tell,  becaufe  he  had  not  feen 
44  them  himfelf.  He  thought  the  Finnians  and 
44  the  Bearms  fpoke  nearly  the  fame  language. 

44  He  faid  he  vifited  thefe  parts  alfo  with  a 
44  view  of  catching  horfe-whales,  which  had 
44  bones  of  very  great  value  for  their  teeth  ;  of 
44  which  he  brought  fome  to  the  king ;  that  their 
44  ikins  were  good  for  making  ropes  for  fhips. 
44  Thefe  whales  are  much  lefs  than  other  whales, 
44  being  only  five  ells  long.  The  befl  whales 
44  were  catched  in  his  own  country,  of  which 
44  fome  were  forty-eight,  fome  fifty  yards  long. 

44  Hq 
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44  He  faid,  that  he  was  one  of  fix  who  had  killed 
44  fixty  in  two  days. 

44  Ochter  was  a  man  rich  in  thofe  things  which 
44  were  there  efteemed  riches,  viz.  wild  animals. 
44  He  had,  when  he  came  to  the  king,  fix  hun- 
44  dred  rein-deer,  all  unbought.  Among  thefe 
44  were  fix  of  a  kind  which  the  Finnians  value 
44  very  highly,  becaufe  with  them  they  catch 
44  wild  deer.  He  was  one  of  the  greatell  men 
44  in  that  land,  and  yet  he  had  only  twenty 
44  cows,  twenty  fheep,  and  twenty  fwme.  Ihe 
44  little  land  that  he  ploughed,  he  ploughed  with 
44  horfes.  His  chief  revenues  confided  in  the 
44  tributes  which  the  Finnians  or  Laplanders 
44  paid  him  ;  which  were  compofed  of  deer-lkins, 
44  and  birds  feathers,  and  the  bones  of  whales, 
44  and  (hip  ropes  made  of  whales  (kins  and  feals 
44  (kins.  Every  man  pays  according  to  his  cir- 
44  cumftances;  the  richeft  commonly  paying  fif- 
44  teen  martins  (kins,  five  of  rein-deers,  one  of 
44  bears,  ten  bufhels  of  feathers,  one  kirtle  of 
44  bears  (kins  or  otters  (kins,  two  (hip-ropes,  each 
44  fixty  yards  long,  the  one  made  of  whales  (kins, 
44  and  the  other  of  feals  (kins lV* 

The  reft  of  this  fragment  contains  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  which 
this  adventurous  navigator  had  vifited  at  the  de¬ 
fire  of  king  Alfred ;  but  muft  be  omitted  for  the 
fake  of  brevity.  The  river  where  Ochter  ter¬ 
minated  his  voyage,  and  from  whence  he  re- 

16  Vita  j£lfredi  Magni,  Append,  vi.  p.  405. 
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turned,  muft  have  been  the  Dwina,  on  the  banks 
of  which  Archangel  was  long  after  built.  The 
Bearms,  with  whom  Ochter  converfed,  were  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  anciently  called  Beann- 
hvid,  thought  by  fome  to-  be  the  country  now  called 
Melepadia ,  Inge r mania ,  &c.  but  more  probably 
the  country  on  the  eaflern  banks  of  the  Dwina. 
How  many  reflexions  will  this  fhort  fragment 
fuggeft  to  every  intelligent  reader !  and  how 
much  mull  he  admire  the  genius  of  this  great 
prince,  who  gained  a  more  perfeX  knowledge  of 
thofe  northern  feas  and  lands,  in  that  early  pe¬ 
riod,  v/hen  the  art  of  navigation  was  fo  imperfeX, 
than  any  other  Englishman  acquired  for  more 
than  fix  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  his  death  ? 
For  captain  Richard  Chancellar  was  the  firft 
European  navigator  who  difcovered  the  White  fea 
and  the  river  Dwina,  A.  D.  1553,  from  the  age 
of  king  Alfred17.  Ochter,  who  performed  this 
dangerous  voyage,  was  probably  one  of  thofe  Nor¬ 
wegian  princes  who  were  expelled  their  country 
about  A.  D.  870,  by  that  great  northern  conquer¬ 
or  Harold  Harfager,  who  reduced  all  Norway  un¬ 
der  his  obedience. 

There  is  alfo  extant  a  fhort  journal  of  another 
voyage,  written  by  king  Alfred  from  the  mouth 
of  one  Wulfstan,  an  Anglo-Saxon,  whom  he 
had  fent  to  explore  the  coalts  of  the  Baltic,  and 
the  feveral  countries  that  are  walhed  by  that  fea ; 
of  which  it  may  be  proper  to  tranllate  a  part. 

a7  Anderfan’s  Hiftory  of  Coir.itierce,  vol.  i.  p.  386. 
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“  Wulfstan  faid,  that  he  failed  from  Haethby 
“  (now  Slefvvic),  and  in  five  days  and  five  nights 
“  continual  failing  arrived  at  Trufo.  Weonad- 
“  land  was  pn  his  right  hand  ;  on  his  left  was 
“  Langaland,  Zealand,  Falfter,  and  Sconen. 

“  All  thefe  countries  belong  to  Denmark.  Af- 
“  terwards  Burgendaland  (perhaps  Bornholm) 
was  on  the  left  hand,  which  hath  a  king  of 
“  its  own.  After  Burgendaland,  was  the  coun- 
“  try  which  is  called  Blekinga ,  and  Meora  (per- 
haps  Morby),  and  Ocland,  and  Gothland,  on 
il  the  left  hand,  which  belong  to  the  Sweons 
“  (Swedes)  ;  and  W eonadland  (fo  he  calls  the 
“  whole  coalt  of  Germany  walked  by  the  Bal- 
“  tic)  was  always  on  the  right  hand  to  the 
“  mouth  of  the  river  Wille  (the  Viltula).  The 
£S  Wide  is  a  very  great  river,  on  w'hich  are 
“  Witland  and  Weonadland.  Witland  belongeth 
“  to  the  Efteons.  The  Wille  hath  its  fource  in 
“  Weonadland,  and  flows  into  the  lake  Efi- 
“  mere,  which  is  fifteen  miles  broad.  Then 
<c  cometh  the  Ilfing  from  the  eaft  into  Ellmere, 
tc  on  the  bank  of  which  Trufo  llandeth.  Both 
“  the  Ilfing  and  the  Wille  flow  into  the  lake 
“  Ellmere,  the  former  from  the  eall  out  of 
te  Ealllandia,  the  latter  from  the  well  out  of 
“  Weonadland.  Then  the  Ilfing  lofeth  its  name, 

£t  and  falleth  out  of  the  lake  into  the  fea,  by  a 
i(  north-well  courfe,  at  a  place  called  Wijlemouth. 

“  The  Eallland  is  very  extenfive,  and  hath  many 
“  towns,  and  in  every  town  a  king.  It  abounds 
ill  honey  and  filh.  The  kings  and  rich  men 
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“  drink  mares  milk,”  &c.  The  remainder  of 
this  fragment  contains  a  very  curious  account  of 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  people  of  Eaft- 
land  (now  Poland),  and  in  particular  of  the  ce¬ 
remonies  at  their  funerals,  which  are  fmgular 
enough  ;  but  too  long,  and  too  foreign  to  our 
prefent  fubjeft,  to  be  here  inferted 

It  is  impofiible  to  difcover,  at  this  diftance  of 
time,  whether  Alfred’s  views  in  being  at  fo  much 
pains  to  gain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  feas 
and  coafts  of  Scandinavia,  were  purely  commer¬ 
cial  ;  or  whether  he  had  not  formed  in  his  own 
mind  the  defign  of  a  military  expedition  into 
thofe  countries,  to  retaliate  on  their  refllefs  in¬ 
habitants  fome  of  the  injuries  which  they  had 
fo  long  inflicted  on  the  Englifh,  and  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  almoft  -with  impunity.  It 
would  require  a  genius  equal  to  Alfred’s  to  con¬ 
ceive  the  great  deligns  which  he  had  formed, 
and  of  which  his  early  death  prevented  the  exe¬ 
cution. 

This  extraordinary  prince  did  not  confine  his 
refearches  after  the  knowledge  of  diftant  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  cold  uncomfortable  regions  of  the 
north,  though  their  inhabitants  made  then  a 
more  confpicuous  figure  than  they  do  at  pre¬ 
fent  ;  but  he  was  at  equal  pains  to  open  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  warmer  climes  of  Afia: 
though  our  accounts  of  his  efforts  to  this  pur- 
pofe  are  quite  unfatisfactory.  We  know  indeed 


18  See  Vita  .^Elfredi,  Append,  p,  207. 
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that  there  were  fuch  efforts  made ;  but  are  left 
to  guefs  how  they  were  conducted.  He  kept  a 
correfpondence  with  Abel  patriarch  of  Jerufa- 
lem,  whofe  letters  to  Alfred,  Aflerius,  his  friend 
and  confident,  tells  us,  he  had  feen  and  read 
From  this  prelate  he  no  doubt  received  many 
valuable  communications  concerning  the  date  of 
feveral  countries  of  the  eaft ;  and  it  was  pro¬ 
bably  from  him  that  he  had  intelligence  of  the 
Chriftians  of  St.  Thomas  fettled  at  Meliapour, 
on  the  Coromandel  coalf  in  the  Hither  India, 
and  of  their  diftrefsful  circumftances.  In  what¬ 
ever  manner  he  received  this  information,  he 
conceived  the  generous  refolution  of  fending  re¬ 
lief  to  thofe  Chriftians,  fo  far  disjoined  from  all 
the  reft  of  the  Chriftian  world  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  of  gaining  fome  knowledge  of  thofe  remote 
regions.  To  execute  this  refolution,  he  made 
choice  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  prieft,  named  Sig- 
helm  ;  and  he  feems  to  have  been  very  happy  in 
his  choice.  44  Sighelm,  (fays  the  belt  of  our  an- 
44  cient  hiftorians)  was  fent  beyond  fea  with  the 
44  king’s  charity  to  the  Chriftians  of  St.  Thomas 
“  in  India,  and  executed  that  commiffion  with 
44  wonderful  good  fortune ;  which  is  ftill  the 
44  fubjeft  of  univerfal  admiration.  For  he  really 
44  penetrated  into  India,  and  returning  from 
44  thence,  brought  with  him  jewels  of  a  new 
44  kind,  with  which  that  country  very  much 
44  abounds.  Some  of  thefe  jewels  may  ftill  be 

*9  Afler.  de  Rebus  geftis  AElfredi,  p.  17. 
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“  feen  among  the  treafures  of  the  church  of 
<c  Shereburn,  of  which  Sighelm  was  made  bi- 
4S  fhop,  after  his  return  from  India  3V*  What 
courfe  this  adventurous  pried:  purfued  in  exe¬ 
cuting  this  difficult  com  million,  we  are  not  in¬ 
formed  j  only  we  are  told,  that  he  went  firft  to 
Rome ;  which  makes  it  highly  probable,  that 
he  embarked  on  board  fome  Venetian  fhip  for 
Alexandria  in  Egypt.  For  the  Venetians  car¬ 
ried  on  a  trade  with  Alexandria  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  if  not  before3*. 
From  Alexandria  Sighelm  might  travel  over 
land  to  fome  port  on  the  wellern  fhore  of  the 
Red  fea,  where  he  might  again  embark,  and 
failing  down  that  fea,  and  palling  the  llreights 
of  Babelmandel,  he  might  crofs  the  Arabian  fea 
to  the  coaft  of  Malabar;  and  failing  along  that 
coaft,  and  doubling  the  cape,  he  would  foon 
arrive  at  the  place  of  his  dehination.  This, 
however,  is  given  only  as  conjecture,  and  not 
as  hiftory.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Sig¬ 
helm  gave  an  ample  relation  of  his  travels  to 
his  royal  mailer  at  his  return  ;  and  if  that  had 
been  preferved,  it  would  now  have  been  efleemed 
more  valuable  than  all  the  jewels  he  brought 
from  India. 

Befides  thefe  attempts  to  difcover  unknown 
feas  and  countries,  and  thereby  open  new  fources 
of  trade,  Alfred  promoted  commerce  in  feveral 

3®  W.  Malmf.  de  Geftis  Pontific.  Anglor.  I,  a.  p.  141. 

31  Murator.  Antiquitat.  t.  a,  p.  883. 
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other  ways.  He  introduced  new  manufactures, 
which  furnifhed  many  things  for  exportation,  as 
well  as  for  home  confumption.  He  repaired  the 
fea-ports,  and  particularly  the  city  of  London, 
the  favourite  feat  of  commerce  in  this  ifland, 
which  had  been  ruined  by  the  Danes  3\  But  the 
chief  means  by  which  he  promoted  foreign  com¬ 
merce  was  the  great  improvements  which  he 
made,  by  his  inventive  genius,  in  the  art  of 
(hip-building.  The  {hips  ufed  by  the  Danes, 
Saxons,  and  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe  at 
that  time,  were  called  keels  or  cogs  ;  and  were  of 
a  very  clumfy  form,  fhort,  broad,  and  low ; 
which  made  them  very  flow  failers,  and  very 
hard  to  work33.  Alfred  observing  thefe  defeats, 
gave  directions  to  his  workmen  for  building  {hips 
of  a  very  different  conftrucfion  ;  which  are  thus 
defcribed  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  the  moft 
authentic  monument  of  thofe  times,  from  which 
all  our  fubfequent  hiftorians  have  borrowed  their 
accounts  ;  “  The  fame  year  (897)  the  Danifh 

“  pirates  of  Northumberland,  and  of  Eaft- 
“  Anglia,  plundered  the  coaft  of  Weffex  in  a 
“  very  grievous  manner,  efpecially  towards  the 
<c  fouth.  They  did  this  in  {hips  that  had  been 
“  built  long  before  in  the  ancient  form.  Alfred, 
“  to  oppofe  thefe,  commanded  {hips  to  be  built 
of  a  new  conftru&ion.  They  were  about 
“  twice  the  length  of  the  former,  and  much 
“  more  lofty  j  which  made  them  much  fwifter 

3*  After,  de  Rebus  geftis  j^lftedi,  p.  15. 

33  W.Malmf.l.  1.  c.  1. 
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cc  faiters;  more  Heady  in  the  water,  and  not  fo 
«  apt  to  roll.  Some  of  thefe  new  veffels  had 
“  fixty  oars,  and  fome  even  more  3Y’  From 
this  description,  Short  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  we 
may  perceive  that  this  was  a  great  improvement 
in  naval  architecture  ;  and  that  the  fhips  of  this 
new  conftruction  were  not  only  more  beautiful, 
but  alfo  more  commodious,  either  for  war  or 
commerce,  than  the  former.  By  their  length 
and  fharpnefs,  they  ploughed  the  fea  with  greater 
eafe  and  celerity.  By  their  altitude,  when  em¬ 
ployed  in  commerce,  they  Secured  both  men  and 
goods  more  effectually  from  the  waves  ;  and  when 
engaged  in  war,  for  which  they  were  firft  in¬ 
vented,  they  were  more  uifficult  to  board,  and 
gave  the  combatants  the  great  advantage  of 
throwing  their  weapons  from  above  on  thofe 
below  them.  They  appear  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  gallies,  or  galliots,  navigated  with  oars  as 
well  as  fails,  that  they  might  profecute  their 
voyage,  or  purfue  their  enemies,  in  a  calm  as 
well  as  on  a  wind.  Of  the  Size,  capacity,  and 
burden,  of  thefe  fhips,  we  can  fay  nothing  with 
certainty,  but  that  they  required  fixty  or  Seventy 
failors  to  navigate  them ;  which  is  a  Sufficient 
evidence  that  they  were  not  very  Small  . 

By  thefe  and  the  like  means,  this  extraordinary 
prince  raifed  the  naval  power  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce  of  England,  from  that  State  of  annihila- 

34  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  98. 

35  See  Spelman’s  Life  of  Alfred,  p.  50,  51.  Dr.  Campbell’*  Lives 
of  tbe  Admirals,  vol.  x.  p.  53. 
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tion  in  which  he  found  them  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  •,  and  before  the  end  of  it,  rendered 
them  both  much  greater  than  ever  they  had  been 
in  any  former  period  of  the  Saxon  government. 
That  the  naval  power  of  England  was  greater  in 
his  time  than  ever  it  had  been  before,  is  evident 
from  the  many  victories  which  he  obtained  over 
the  Danes  at  fea,  who  till  then  had  been  con- 
fidered  as  invincible  on  that  element.  That  the 
foreign  commerce  of  England  was  alfo  greater,  is 
no  lefs  evident  from  the  fuperior  fplendour  of  his 
court  and  the  greater  quantities  of  cafh,  and  of 
foreign  commodities,  that  were  then  in  England  ; 
fome  of  them  the  produce  of  very  diftant  coun¬ 
tries,  which  could  only  be  procured  by  com¬ 
merce36.  We  have  already  heard  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  Hones  brought  from  India ;  and  Aflerius 
tells  us,  that  one  morning,  after  Alfred  had 
made  him  a  grant  of  two  abbeys,  with  all  their 
furniture,  he  gave  him  a  prefent  of  a  very  fine 
filk  cloak,  and  of  as  much  frankincenfe  as  a 
ftrong  man  could  carry,  accompanied  with  this 
obliging  expreflion, — “  That  thefe  were  but 
<c  trifles  in  comparifon  of  what  he  defigned  to 
“  give  him  37.”  This  is  a  fufiicient  proof  that 
Alfred  was  pofiefled  of  confiderable  quantities  of 
the  molt  precious  productions  of  the  Ealf,  the 
happy  effects  of  a  flourifhing  trade. 

As  England  had  gained  more  by  the  life,  fo  it 
fuffered  more  by  the  death  of  Alfred,  than  by 

36  Clarke  on  Coins,  p.  290.  n. 

37  After.  de  Rebus  geftis  yElfredi.  p.  15. 
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that  of  any  other  prince  that  had  ever  filled  the 
throne ;  becaufe  many  great  defigns  which  he 
had  formed  for  advancing  the  profperity  of  his 
kingdom,  and  the  fe-city  of  his  fubjedts,  perifhed 
with  him.  If  this  prince  performed  fo  much  in 
the  midft  of  the  tumults  of  war,  what  would  he 
not  have  accomplifhed  if  his  life  had  been  pro¬ 
longed,  after  he  had  triumphed  over  all  his 
enemies,  and  brought  his  kingdom  into  a  (fate 
of  perfedt  order  and  tranquillity  ?  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  fo  far  happy,  that  fame  degree  of  the  genius 
of  Alfred  defcended  to  his  fon  Edward,  and  his 
grandfon  Athelftan,  who  were  educated  under  his 
eye,  to  fay  nothing  of  his  daughter  Ethefleda 
countefs  of  Mercia,  who  inherited  a  (till  greater 
portion  of  her  father’s  fpirit. 

Edward  the  Elder,  who  mounted  the  throne  in 
the  firft  year  of  the  tenth  century,  influenced  by 
the  precepts  and  example  of  his  iilultrious  father, 
gave  proper  attention  to  the  naval  power  and 
commerce  of  his  kingdom.  For  though  he  was 
chiefly  engaged,  during  his  whole  reign,  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  turbulent  Danes  of  Eaft-Anglia  and 
Northumberland  to  a  more  perfect  fubjedtion, 
and  in  fortifying  many  towns  and  caftles  for  the 
internal  fecurity  of  the  country,  he  conftantly 
kept  up  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  fhips,  with  which  he 
protected  the  trade  of  his  fubjedts,  and  maintained 
the  dominion  of  the  fea 38. 
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Atheldan,  the  elded  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Ed¬ 
ward,  was  at  much  greater  pains  to  increafe  the 
naval  power  and  commerce  of  England  than  his 
father  had  been.  1'his  wife  prince,  fenfible  of 
the  great  advantages  of  foreign  trade,  encouraged 
his  fubje&s  to  engage  in  it,  by  making  it  the 
road  to  honour  as  well  as  wealth.  For  by  one  of 
his  laws  it  was  enadfed, — “  If  a  mariner  or  mer¬ 
chant  fo  protper  as  to  make  three  voyages  over 
“  the  high  feas,  with  a  fhip  and  cargo  of  his 
“  own,  he  (hall  be  advanced  to  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  a  thane  3V*  This  excellent  law, 
which  difcovers  an  equal  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  of  the  true  intereft  of  England,  muft 
have  been  productive  of  very  great  effeCts,  though 
the  particulars  are  not  preferved  in  the  fcanty 
annals  of  thofe  times.  Atheldan,  dill  further,  to 
facilitate  and  encourage  commerce,  edablifhed  a 
mint,  or  mints,  in  every  town  in  England  that 
had  any  confiderable  foreign  trade,  that  the 
mei  chants  might  have  an  opportunity  of  convert¬ 
ing  the  bullion  that  they  brought  home  for  their 
goodo  into  cun ent  coin,  wathout  much  expence 
or  trouble.  Thefe  towns  were,  London,  Canter- 
buiy,  Wincheder,  Rocneder,  Exeter,  Lewes, 
Hadings,  Chichefter,  Southampton,  Werham, 
and  Shaftefbury 40.  Thefe  and  other  "wife  regu¬ 
lations  excited  fuch  a  fpirit  for  trade,  and  fo 
much  increafed  the  dapping  and  feamen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  that  Atheldan  maintained  the  dominion  of 
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the  fea,  and  obliged  the  Danifh  and  Norwegian 
princes  to  court  his  friendfhip.  “  All  Europe 
«  (fays  William  of  Malmfbury)  proclaimed  his 
“  praifes,  and  extolled  his  virtues  to  the  Ikies. 
e£  Happy  did  thofe  foreign  princes  think  them- 
<e  felves,  and  not  without  reafon,  who  could 
cs  gain  his  frienddiip,  either  by  prefents  or  alli- 
“  ances.  Harold  king  of  Norway  fent  him  a 
tc  fine  fhip,  with  a  gilded  hern  and  purple  fails, 
“  furrounded  and  defended  on  all  fides  with  a 
44  row  of  gilded  fhields41.”  Nothing  but  a 
flourifliing  foreign  trade,  and  a  powerful  navy, 
could  have  made  a  king  of  England  to  be  fo 
much  refpefled  and  courted  by  the  princes  on 
the  continent ;  efpecially  in  thofe  times,  when 
there  were  hardly  any  political  connexions  be¬ 
tween  did  ant  nations. 

Though  nothing  feems  to  have  been  done  in 
the  fhort  reigns  of  Edmund,  Edred,  and  Edwi, 
from  A.  D.  941  to  A.  D.  957,  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  commerce  ;  yet  the  fpirit  that  had  been 
awakened  continued  to  operate,  and  the  naval 
power  and  trade  of  England  to  increafe.  This 
enabled  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  who  fucceeded  his 
unfortunate  brother  Edwi,  to  raife  a  greater  fleet, 
and  make  a  more  clidinguiihed  figure  at  fea, 
than  any  of  his  predeceffors.  This  prince,  how¬ 
ever,  was  fo  great  a  favourite  of  the  monks,  the 
only  hiftorians  of  thofe  times,  that  every  thing 
they  fay  of  him  mud  be  understood  with  caution  j 
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and,  in  particular,  their  accounts  of  the  nurrber 
of  his  fhips  are  perfectly  incredible,  fome  mak¬ 
ing  them  3000,  fome  3600,  and  fome  no  fewer 
than  4000  4\  Thefe  numbers  are  fo  extravagant, 
that  it  feems  moll  probable,  that  the  tranfcribers 
have  added  a  cypher,  and  thereby  made  them 
ten  times  the  real  number.  Is  it  poffible  to 
imagine,  that  a  king  of  England,  in  the  infancy 
of  foreign  trade,  had  three  hundred  thoufand  fea- 
men  in  his  fervice?  and  yet  fo  many  it  would 
require  to  man  a  fleet  of  three  thoufand  fhips, 
allowing  only  one  hundred  men  to  each  fhip, 
which  is  certainly  a  very  moderate  computation. 
The  above  conjeclure  concerning  the  tranfcribers 
is  the  more  probable,  that  one  of  our  ancient 
hiftorians  makes  the  number  of  king  Edgar’s 
fhips  only  three  hundred 43.  Even  this  was  a 
great  number,  and  fhews  the  rapid  increafe  of  the 
Englifh  navy,  from  one  hundred  (the  comple¬ 
ment  of  it  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder)  to 
three  hundred,  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  fifty  years. 
This  fleet  king  Edgar  divided  into  three  equal 
fquadrons ;  one  of  which  he  ftationed  on  the  eaft 
coaft,  another  on  the  fouth,  and  the  third  on  the 
north,  for  the  protection  of  thefe  coafts,  and 
maintaining  the  dominion  of  the  fea.  What  our 
hiftorians  further  add  concerning  his  failing  round 
the  whole  ifland  of  Britain  every  fummer  in  thefe 
fleets,  and  vifiting  in  perfon  every  creek  and 

4*  Hoveden.  p.  436.  Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  607.  Abbas  Rievah 
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harbour,  can  hardly  be  ftriCtly  true  All  that 
we  can  depend  upon  in  this  matter  is,  that  by 
the  gradual  increafe  of  trade,  feamen,  and  fhip- 
ping.  Edgar  had  a  greater  fleet  than  any  of  his 
predeceffors  ;  which  he  kept  in  excellent  order* 
and  with  which  he  effectually  protected  the  coaft3 
of  his  kingdom  and  the  commerce  of  his  fub- 
jeCts.  This  is  all  an  Englifh  monarch  ought  to 
wifh ;  and  fhort  of  this  he  ought  not  to  flop. 
Befldes  the  protection  and  encouragement  that 
Edgar  the  Peaceable  gave  to  foreign  trade,  he 
made  feveral  laws  for  regulating  the  internal 
commerce  of  his  fubjeCts.  By  one  of  thefe  laws 
it  was  enadted,  “  That  all  the  money  coined  in 
<c  the  kingdom  fhould  be  of  one  land  ;  and  that 
“  no  man  fhould  refufe  it  in  payments ;  and  that 
“  the  meafures  ufed  at  Winchefter  fhould  be 
«  ufed  over  all  the  kingdom 45  A  wife  re¬ 
gulation,  which  probably  never  took  effeCt.  By 
another  law  it  was  appointed,  that  thirty-three 
honeft  men  fhould  be  chofen  in  large  towns  ;  and 
twelve  in  fmall  towns,  to  be  witneffes  to  all  bar¬ 
gains  within  thefe  towns ;  and  that  no  man  fhould 
either  buy  or  fell  any  thing  but  before  two  or 
three  of  thefe  fworn  witneffes.  When  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  decennary  or  tithing  went  to  a  diftant 
market,  he  was  required,  by  another  law,  to 
acquaint  the  tithingman  or  burgholder  what  he 
defigned  to  buy  or  fell,  and  alfo  to  acquaint  him 
at  his  return  what  he  had  bought  or  fold  46.  All 
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thefe,  and  feveral  other  troublefome  reftri&ions 
of  the  fame  kind,  defigned  to  prevent  frauds, 
and  the  fale  of  ftolen  goods,  fufficiently  ffiew, 
that  commercial  tranfaftions  were  but  few  In 
comparifon  of  what  they  are  at  prefent ;  and  that 
little  mutual  confidence  reigned  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  fociety. 

The  minorities  of  the  two  fons  of  Edgar  the 
Peaceable,  and  the  weaknefs  of  Ethelred,  the 
youngeft  of  them,  after  he  arrived  at  man’s  eftate, 
were  very  fatal  to  the  naval  power,  commerce, 
and  profperity  of  England ;  for  thofe  who  had 
the  direction  of  affairs  under  thefe  princes,  ob- 
ferving  the  profound  peace  and  fecurity  that  the 
kingdom  enjoyed,  occafioned  by  the  vigour  of 
the  late  government,  imagined  that  a  navy  was 
become  unneceffary,  and  fuffered  their  fhips  to 
rot  in  their  harbours.  It  was  not  long  before 
their  ancient  enemies  the  Danes  received  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  took  advantage  of  this  fatal  error. 
At  firft,  indeed,  thofe  deftrudtive  rovers  ap¬ 
proached  the  coafts  of  England  with  a  kind  of 
dread  and  diffidence,  as  afraid  to  roufe  a  fleep- 
ing  lion  ;  but  finding  the  defencelefs  ftate  of  thefe 
coafts,  they  boldly  poured  upon  them  on  all 
fides,  and  fpread  defoiation  and  mifery  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  It  is  as  unne¬ 
ceffary  as  it  would  be  unpleafant,  to  give  a  mi¬ 
nute  detail  of  all  the  defeats,  difgraces,  and 
miferies,  which  the  Engliffi  fuffered  in  the  long 
unhappy  reign  of  Ethelred  the  Unready  ;  which 
were  chiefly  owing  to  their  neglect  of  maritime 
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affairs,  and  the  want  of  a  fufficient  fleet  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  trade  and  coafts,  and  maintain  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  furrounding  feas  47.  After  having 
often  tried  the  ftiameful  expedient  of  bribing  their 
enemies,  by  great  fums  of  money,  to  defift  from 
their  depredations ;  and  finding  that  this,  like 
throwing  oil  into  a  fire,  inftead  of  diminifhing, 
increafed  their  violence ;  they  became  fenfible  of 
their  error  in  neglecting  their  fleet,  the  only  irm 
penetrable  bulwark  of  their  country.  To  correct 
this  error,  a  law  was  made  A.  B.  1008,  obliging 
the  proprietors  of  every  310  hides  of  land  to 
furnifh  a  fhip  for  the  royal  navy 4S.  In  confer 
quence  of  this  law,  a  very  great  fleet  was  raifed 
of  near  eight  hundred  ffiips ;  which,  fays  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  was  greater  than  any  that  had 
ever  been  feen  in  England  in  the  reign  of  any 
former  king 45.  This  is  a  fufficient  proof,  that 
the  merchants  and  mariners  of  England,  in  the 
midfl:  of  all  the  miferies  of  their  country,  had 
not  abandoned  the  fea,  or  negleCted  foreign 
trade  ;  for  fo  great  a  fleet  could  not  have  been 
raifed  by  any  but  a  commercial  people.  Of  this 
there  are  fome  other  evidences.  In  this  reign, 
feveral  wife  and  humane  laws  were  made  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  perfons,  ffiips,  and  effeCts  of 
merchants,  when  they  were  driven  into  an  Eng- 
lifli  harbour  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  or  were  wrecked 
upon  the  coaft ;  which  ffiow,  that  it  was  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  legillators  to  encourage  foreign 
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trade  5°.  By  other  laws  made  in  a  great  council, 
or  wittenagemot,  held  at  Wantage,  the  rates  of 
the  cuftoms  to  be  paid  on  the  importation  of 
various  kinds  of  goods  at  the  wharf  of  Billingf- 
gate,  in  the  port  of  London,  were  fettled SI. 

From  thefe  laws  it  alfo  appears,  that  there  was  a 
fociety  or  company  of  German  merchants,  called 
the  emperors  men ,  then  refiding  in  London,  who 
were  obliged  to  pay  to  the  king  for  his  protection, 
twice  a-year  (at  Chriftmas  and  Falter),  two 
pieces  of  gray  cloth,  and  one  piece  of  brown 
cloth,  ten  pounds  of  pepper,  five  pair  of  gloves, 
and  two  calks  of  wine  s\  This  company  was 
probably  the  fame  with  that  which  was  after¬ 
wards  fo  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mer - 
chants  of  the  Steelyard.  There  is  Itill  extant  a 
kind  of  commercial  treaty  between  king  Ethelred 
and  the  princes  of  Wales,  by  which  a  court  was 
conllituted,  confilting  of  fix  Englilh  law-men 
and  lix  Wellh  law-men  (as  they  are  called),  who 
were  to  determine  all  difputes  that  Ihould  arife 
between  the  people  of  England  and  Wales s3. 

Though  the  total  fubjedlion  of  the  Englilh  to  Hiftory  of 
the  Danes,  A.  D.  1017,  was  fatal  to  fome  noble  “,ade  m 

7  k  t*le  re,gn 

families,  and  involved  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes  of  Canute 
in  great  diftrefs,  it  was,  in  fome  refpects,  falutary  the  Great* 
to  the  kingdom,  and  particularly  to  its  commerce, 
by  putting  an  end  to  thofe  bloody  wars  between 
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the  two  nations,  which  had  raged  about  forty 
years  with  little  intermilfion.  Canute  the  Great, 
being  a  wife  as  well  as  a  warlike  prince,  endea¬ 
voured  to  gain  the  affections  of  his  Englilh  fub- 
jeCts,  by  affording  them  the  molt  effectual  pro¬ 
tection,  and  every  encouragement  in  his  power  S4. 
He  fent  home  to  Denmark,  as  foon  as  he  could 
do  it  with  fafety,  the  greatelt  part  of  his  Danilh 
troops,  that  they  might  no  longer  be  either  a  bur¬ 
den  or  terror  to  the  Englilh.  Ele  alfo  difmiffed 
all  his  fleet,  except  forty  Ihips,  which  he  retained 
for  fome  time  to  proteCt  the  trade  and  coafts  of 
England ss.  He  employed  that  influence  which 
his  high  reputation,  his  extenfive  dominions,  and 
his  mighty  power,  gave  him  with  foreign  princes. 
In  procuring  favours  and  privileges  from  them 
for  his  trading  fubje&s.  When  he  was  at  Rome 
A.  D.  1031,  he  negociated  a  commercial  treaty 
in  perfon  with  the  emperor  Conrad  II.  and 
Rodolph  III.  the  laft  king  of  Arles ;  in  which  he 
obtained  very  extraordinary  exemptions  for  the 
Englilh  merchants  in  the  dominions  of  thefe 
princes.  This  we  learn  from  his  own  letter 
which  he  fent  from  Rome  to  the  nobility  of  Engr 
land.  “  I  fpoke  with  the  emperor,  the  pope, 
“  and  all  the  princes  whom  I  found  here,  about 
“  the  grievances  of  my  fubje&s,  Englilh  as  well 
<c  as  Danes  ;  and  infilled,  that  they  Ihould  be 
“  more  favourably  treated  in  time  to  come,  and 
“  not  fo  much  vexed  with  tolls  and  exaCtions  of 
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w  yarious  kinds  in  their  dominions.  The  em- 
“  peror,  king  Rodolph,  and  the  other  princes, 
“  complied  with  my  remonltrances,  and  con- 
“  fenced,  that  all  my  fubjecls,  merchants,  as- 
weil  as  thofe  who  travelled  on  a  religious 
<c  account,  fhould  meet  with  no  interruption, 
“  but  fhould  be  protected  without  paying  any 
“  toll56.”  Under  the  aufpices  of  this  powerful 
prince,  the  trade  of  England  flourifhed  greatly, 
and  the  Englilh  merchants,  efpecially  thofe  of 
London,  acquired  a  degree  of  weight  and  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  public  councils  of  the  kingdom, 
formerly  unknown,  This  appeared  in  a  ftrong 
light,  from  the  important  part  they  a&ed  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  next  reign,  as  we  learn 
from  the  bed:  authority.  “  As  foon  as  Canute 
was  dead,  a  great  affembly  of  the  nobility  met 
at  Oxford,  where  were  prefent  earl  Leofric, 
<c  almoft  all  the  thanes  to  the  north  of  the 
“  Thames,  and  the  feamen  of  London,  who 
“  chofe  Harold  to  be  king  of  all  England57.” 
Theie  feamen  of  London,  who  were  members 
of  this  wittenagemot,  or  great  council,  were 
probably  fuch  merchants  of  that  city  as  had  made 
three  voyages  beyond  feas  in  fliips  of  their  own, 
and  had  thereby  acquired  a  legal  title  to  the  dif- 
nity  of  thanes.  The  tranquillity  that  England 
enjoyed  after  the  acceflion  of  the  Danifh  princes 
was  fo  great,  that  the  royal  navy  was  reduced  by 
Canute  to  fixteen  fliips  ;  for  the'  fupport  of  which 
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an  equitable  and  moderate  tax  was  impofed  ;  and 
on  this  footing  it  continued  during  all  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  reign,  and  the  whole  reign  of 
his  fuccelfor  Harold.  Each  mariner  on  board 
this  fleet  was  allowed  eight  mancuflfes,  and  each 
commander  twelve  mancuffes,  a-year,  for  pay 
and  provifions ;  which  was  a  very  liberal  al-  j 
lowance  in  thofe  times58.  Hardicanute,  the  lad 
of  the  Danifh  kings  of  England,  kept  a  fleet  of 
fixty  {hips,  and  gave  his  feamen  the  fame  ge¬ 
nerous  allowance ;  which  rendered  the  tax  im¬ 
pofed  for  their  fupport  fo  heavy,  that  it  became 
the  occafion  of  much  difcontent  and  of  fome 
tumults  59.  The  redoration  of  the  Saxon  line  to 
the  crown  of  England,  in  the  perfon  of  Edward 
the  Confeflor,  made  no  material  change  in  the 
naval  power  or  commerce  of  the  kingdom ;  which 
were  both  in  a  flourifhing  date  at  the  conclufion 
of  this  period. 

State  of  It  is  quite  impoflible,  at  this  didance  of  time, 
the  fit  ip-  t0  difcover  the  numbers  or  the  tonnage  of  the 

England  flrips  belonging  to  England  at  the  Norman  con- 
oftti.uCnd  >  but  there  is  diffident  evidence  that  they 

period.  were  both  confiderable.  To  lay  no  drefs  on  the 
exaggerated  accounts  of  the  prodigious  fleets  of 
Edgar  the  Peaceable,  that  of  king  Ethelred, 
which  was  raifed  after  the  Engliffi  had  differed 
many  lodes  both  by  fea  and  land,  confided  of 
near  eight  hundred  {hips;  beddes  which,  there 

58  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  155.  Flor.  Wigom.  p.  62 j. 
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were,  no  doubt,  many  ernployed  in.  trs.de  st  the 
fame  time.  After  this,  the  {hipping  of  England 
continued  to  increafe  to  the  very  conclufion  of 
this  period,  when  it  is  not  improbable  they 
might  amount  to  two  or  three  thoufand  veffels, 
from  twenty  to  one  hundred  tons.  From  the 
representation  of  many  of  thefe  fnips  in  the  fa¬ 
mous  tapedry  of  Bayeux,  it  appears,  that  they 
were  a  kind  of  gallies  with  one  mad,  on  which 
was  fpread  one  very  large  fail,  by  means  of  a 
yard  raifed  to  near  the  top  of  it  with  pullies. 
Their  fhape  was  not  inelegant,  their  dems  adorned 
with  the  heads  of  men,  lions,  or  other  animals, 
which  (if  we  may  believe  hidorians)  were  fome- 
times  gilded  .  Though  the  following  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  {hips  of  that  great  fleet,  with  which 
king  Canute  invaded  England,  is  evidently  too 
poetical  to  be  drictly  true,  yet  as  it  was  com- 
pofed  by  a  cotemporary  writer,  who  was  probably 
an  eye-witnefs  of  what  he  defcribes,  it  merits 
fome  attention  :  “  So  great  was  the  fplendour  and 
beauty  of  the  {hips  of  his  mighty  fleet,  that 
they  dazzled  the  eyes,  and  druck  terror  into 
“  the  hearts  of  the  beholders:  for  the  rays  of 
“  the  fun  reflected  from  the  bright  fhields  and 
“  Polifhed  arms  of  the  foldiers,  and  the  Tides  of 
“  the  ftiPs  gilded  with  gold  and  fiiver,  exhi- 
“  bited  a  fpefracle  equally  terrible  and  magni¬ 
ficent.  On  the  top  of  the  mad  of  every  fhip 
“  was  the  gilded  figure  of  fome  bird,  which, 

60  Montfaugon  Monumens  Frar^oifes,  t.  1,  p.  376.  Memoires 
de  r Academic  Royale,  1.  12. 
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44  turning  on  a  fpindle  with  the  winds,  difco- 
44  vered  from  whence  they  blew.  The  Items  of 
44  the  fnips  were  adorned  with  various  figures 
44  call;  in  metal,  and  gilded  with  gold  and  filver. 
44  On  one  you  might  behold  the  Ilatue  of  a  man, 
44  with  a  countenance  as  fierce  and  menacing  as 
44  if  he  had  been  alive ;  on  another  a  molt  ter- 
44  nble  golden  lion ;  on  a  third  a  dragon  of 
44  burnilhed  brafs  ■,  and  on  a  fourth  a  furious 
44  bull  with  gilded  horns,  in  acl  to  ruih  on  the 
44  terrified  fpectators.  In  a  word,  the  appear- 
44  ance  of  this  fleet  was  at  once  fo  grand  and 
44  formidable,  that  it  filled  all  who  faw  it  with 
44  dread  and  admiration  of  the  prince  to  whom 
44  it  belonged  ;  and  his  enemies  were  more  than 
44  half  vanquithed  by  their  eyes,  before  they 
44  came  to  blows 6!.”  If  we  could  depend  on 
the  truth  of  this  defcription,  we  Ihould  be  inclined 
to  think,  that  the  Danes  and  Saxons  had  made 
much  greater  progrefs  in  feveral  arts  than  is  com¬ 
monly  imagined, 

Though  the  merchant  fnips  in  this  period  were 
very  fmall  and  trifling  in  comparifon  of  thofe  at 
prefent  ufed  in  foreign  trade,  they  were  fufficient 
to  export  and  import  confiderable  quantities  of 
goods.  But  of  thofe  exports  and  imports  we  are 
not  able  to  add  much  to  the  account  contained  in 
the  fecond  volume  of  this  work,  to  wduch  we  refer- 
the  reader61. 

r>'  Encomium  Emma?,  apnd  Durben,  p.  166. 
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Slaves  Hill  continued  to  form  one  of  the  moil 
valuable  articles  of  exportation  from  England  in 
this  period ;  and  great  numbers  of  unhappy  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  carried  out  of  this 
iiland,  and,  like  cattle,  expofed  to  fale  in  all 
the  markets  of  Europe.  It  was  the  fight  of  a 
number  of  Englifh  Haves  expofed  in  this  man¬ 
ner  in  the  market  at  Rome,  that  infpired  Gre¬ 
gory  the  Great  with  the  refolution  of  attempting 
the  converfion  of  their  countrymen  to  Chriflia- 
nity.  “  As  Gregory  was  one  day  palling  through 
“  the  market-place,  foon  after  a  company  of 
<c  foreign  merchants  had  arrived,  and  fet  out  the 

various  kinds  of  goods  which  they  had  brought 
“  to  fell,  he  obferved  a  number  of  young  men, 
“  of  fair  complexions,  fine  hair,  and,  beautiful 
<c  faces,  expofed  to  fale.  Being  Truck  with  their 
“  appearance,  he  inquired  from  what  country 
“  they  came ;  and  was  told,  that  they  come 
“  from  the  Ifle  of  Britain,  and  the  kingdom  of 
<e  Deira.  He  then  alkad  whether  the  inhabit- 
“  ants  of  that  country  were  Chriftians-  or  Pa- 
<e  gans  ?  and  being  anfwered  that  they  were  Pa- 
“  gans,  he  broke  out  into  this  exclamation,— 
■“  Wo  is  me,  that  men,  fo  amiable  in  their  ex- 
“  ternal  appearance,  Ihould  be  deftitute  of  the 
“  grace  of  God  in  their  fouls !  and  immediately 
“  applied  to  the  pope  (for  it  was  before  he  was 
“  pope  himfelf),  and  earnefily  intreated  him  to 
“  fend  milfionaries  into  England,  to  attempt  the 
“  converfion  of  that  country  to  Chriftianity  'k’1 
6i  B«d.  Hift.  Ecvlcf,  !.  c.  i. 
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The  mildeft  fate  that  thofe  unhappy  perfons 
could  expedt,  who  were  taken  prifoners  in  the 
long  wars  between  the  Saxons  and  Britons,  be* 
tween  the  feveral  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy, 
and  between  the  Engliih  and  Danes,  was  to  be 
fold  as  haves ;  which  furnifhed  a  conftant  and 
plentiful  fupply  to  thofe  merchants  who  were 
engaged  in  this  difgraceful  traffic.  Many  of 
thefe  flave-merchants  were  Jews,  who  found  a 
good  market  for  their  Chriftian  haves  among  the 
Saracens  in  Spain  and  Africa <H.  This  occafioned 
feveral  laws  and  canons  of  the  church  to  be  made 
in  England,  and  other  countries,  againft  felling 
Chriftian  haves  to  Jews  or  Pagans 6s. 

The  exportation  of  haves  from  fome  parts  of 
England  continued  to  the  very  end  of  this  pe¬ 
riod.  “  Some  young  men  (fays  William  of 
“  Malmefbury)  were  exported  from  Northum- 
“  berland  to  be  fold,  according  to  a  cuftom 
“  which  feerns  to  be  natural  to  the  people  of 
“  that  country,  of  felling  their  neareft  relations 
tc  for  their  own  advantage  :  a  cuftom  which  we 
“  fee  them  pra&ife  even  in  our  own  days66.” 
The  people  of  Briftol  feem  to  have  been  no  lefs 
addicted  to  this  ignominious  branch  of  trade ;  of 
which  we  have  the  following  curious  account  in 
•the  life  of  Wulfstan,  who  was  bihiop  of  Wor- 
cefter  at  the  Norman  conqueft.  “  There  is  a 
«  fea-port  town  called  Brijiol ,  oppoftte  to  Ire- 
“  land,  into  which  its  inhabitants  make  fre- 

Murator.  Antiq.  t.  1.  p.  S S 3 . 
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“  quent  voyages  on  account  of  trade.  Wulf- 
tc  flan  cured  the  people  of  this  town  of  a  moft 
“  odious  and  inveterate  cuftom,  which  they  de- 
“  rived  from  their  anceftors,  of  buying  men  and 
“  women  in  all  parts  of  England,  and  export- 
“  ing  them  to  Ireland  for  the  fake  of  gain. 
“  The  young  women  they  commonly  got  with 
“  child,  and  carried  them  to  market  in  their 
“  pregnancy,  that  they  might  bring  a  better 
<£  price.  You  might  have  feen,  with  forrow, 
<c  long  ranks  of  young  perfons  of  both  fexes 
“  and  of  the  greateft  beauty,  tied  together  with 
“  ropes,  and  daily  expofed  to  fale :  nor  were 
cc  thefe  men  afhamed,  O  horrid  wickednefs!  to 
“  give  up  their  neareft  relations,  nay  their  own 
“  children,  to  flavery.  Wulfstan,  knowing  the 
<c  obllinacy  of  thefe  people,  fometimes  Hayed 
“  two  months  amongft  them,  preaching  every 
“  Lord’s  day  ;  by  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  he 
“  made  fo  great  an  impreffion  upon  their  minds, 
“  that  they  abandoned  that  wicked  trade,  and  fet 
“  an  example  to  all  the  reft  of  England  to  do  the 
«  fame67.” 

Englilh  horfes,  which  were  univerfally  ad¬ 
mired,  made  another  valuable  article  of  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  this  period  ;  but  the  following  law  of 
king  Athelftan’s  probably  gave  fome  check  to 
that  branch  of  trade :  cc  No  man  fhall  export 
<s  any  horfes  beyond  feas,  except  fuch  as  he 
“  defigns  to  give  in  prefents68.”  We  have  no 

4T  Anglia  Sacra,  t,  a.  p.  *58,  ^  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  52. 
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dire  ft  evidence  that  corn  was  exported  from  Engi 
land  in  this  period,  as  it  had  been  from  provincial 
Britain  in  the  Roman  times  ;  and  when  we  reflect 
on  the  imperfeft  ftate  of  agriculture  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  we  fnall  be  inclined  to  think,  that 
it  was  not,  or  at  leaft  not  with  any  conltancy,  or 
in  any  conflderable  quantities. 

Our  information  concerning  the  different  kinds 
of  goods  imported  into  England  in  this  period 
(befides  thofe  mentioned  in  the  fecond  volume  of 
this  work),  is  alfo  very  imperfeft.  Books,  efpe- 
cially  on  religious  fubjefts,  and  for  the  ufe  of 
churches,  made  no  inconfiderable  article  of  im¬ 
portation,  as  they  bore  a  very  high  price,  were 
much  wanted,  and  much  defired  6a.  The  relics,' 
piftures,  and  images  of  faints,  which  were  ob¬ 
jects  of  great  veneration  in  thofe  dark  ages,  were 
imported  in  great  quantities,  and  at  a  great  ex¬ 
pence  ;  as  alfo  veftments  for  the  clergy,  veils,' 
altar-cloths,  filver  veflels  for  the  celebration  of 
the  facraments,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  different 
utenflis  and  ornaments  of  churches.  This  facred 
traffic  was  chiefly  managed  by  priefts,  who  were 
believed  to  be  the  bell  judges  of  thofe  commo¬ 
dities,  fome  of  which  had  little  or  no  intrinfic 
value.  The  famous  Benedift:  Bifcop,  founder 
of  the  monaftery  of  Weremouth,  made  feveral 
voyages  in  this  trade,  and  brought  home  va¬ 
luable  cargoes  of  books,  relics,  piftures,  ffatues, 
veflels,  veftments,  &c.  which  he  had  purchafed 
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in  France  and  Italy.  He  furnifhed  and  adorned 
his  own  monaftery  with  fome  of  thefe  goods,  and 
fold  the  reft  to  very  great  advantage  It  was 
tne  conftant  practice  of  the  founders  of  churches 
and  monafteries,  and  of  all  other  Englilh  pre¬ 
lates,  who  viftted  foreign  countries,  to  colled  and 
import  thofe  kinds  of  merchandife  for  the  ufe 
of  their  own  and  other  churches  ;  and  he  who 
brought  home  the  greateft  quantity  of  relics, 
made  the  moft  profitable  voyage,  and  was  efteemed 
the  greateft  faint.  When  the  city  of  Venice  firft, 
and  afterwards  the  cities  of  Pifa  and  Amalphi, 
became  the  repofitories  of  the  precious  produc¬ 
tions  and  manufactures  of  the  Eaft,  th  efe  cities 
were  viftted  by  Englilh  merchants,  who  im¬ 
ported  from  thence  precious  ftones,  gold,  ftlver, 
filk,  linen,  fpiceries,  drugs,  and  other  kinds  of 
goods7'.  It  was  to  thefe  cities  of  Italy  that 
thofe  voyages  were  made  which  raifed  the  per- 
fons  who  made  them  to  the  dignity  of  thanes. 
Wines  were  imported  from  Spain  and  France, 
cloths  from  Germany  and  Flanders,  and  furs, 
deer-fkins,  whale  oil,  ropes,  &c.  &c.  from  Scan¬ 
dinavia  A  It  is  unnecelfary  to  make  this  enu¬ 
meration  more  complete,  as  it  fufFiciently  ap¬ 
pears  already,  «  that  the  foreign  trade  of  Encr- 
“  land  was  fo  extenfxve,  even  in  this  remote 
t{  period,  as  to  furnifh  fuch  of  her  inhabitants 

7°  Bed<e  Hift.  Abbat.  Wercmnth.  pa  film. 

7>  Murator.  Antiq,  t.  z.  p.  2Sj. 
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as  could  afford  to  pay  for  them,  with  a  ffare  of 
«  all  the  commodities  that  were  then  known  in 
<e  any  part  of  Europe.” 

As  we  have  no  means  of  difcovering  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  goods  exported  and  imported  in  this 
period,  it  is  quite  impoffible  to  rind  out  how  the 
balance  of  trade  flood  between  England  and  any 
foreign  country.  We  have  good  reafon,  how¬ 
ever,  to  believe,  that  upon  the  whole  the  ba¬ 
lance  was  in  favour  of  England  ;  and  that  her 
foreign  trade  was  really  profitable,  by  bringing 
home  cafh  or  bullion  for  the  increafe  of  the 
national  treafures,  as  well  as  goods  for  con- 
fumption.  If  this  nad  not  been  the  cafe,  it 
would  have  been  impoffible  for  England,  with¬ 
out  mines  of  gold  or  filver,  to  have  fupplied 
the  great  Ioffes  of  caff  which  ffe  fuftained,— by 
the  depredations  and  exactions  of  the  Danes, — ■ 
by  the  tax  of  Peter-pence  paid  annually  to 
Rome, — and  by  the  many  expenfive  journies  of 
her  princes,  prelates,  and  nobles,  into  foreign 
countries.  Thefe  continual  drains,  for  which 
no  returns  were  made,  muff  have  carried  off  all 
the  money  in  the  kingdom  long  before  the  end 
of  this  period,  if  frefli  fupplies  had  not  been 
brought  home  by  trade.  But  there  is  a  ffill 
jffronger  proof  of  this,  arifmg  from  the  confider- 
able  quantities  of  foreign  coins,  particularly 
gold  coins,  that  were  current  in  England  in 
this  period ;  which  were  no  doubt  brought  home 
by  the  merchants  as  the  balance  of  trade  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  this  country.  Thefe  coins  were  fo  plen¬ 
tiful, 
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tiful,  that  almoft  all  great  payments  for  eftates, 
donations  to  churches,  and  valuable  legacies, 
were  made  in  them  7\  The  confiderable  quan¬ 
tities  of  gold  and  filver  that  were  made  into  ' 

plate,  jewels,  and  trinkets  of  various  kinds,  af¬ 
ford  a  further  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  is 
above  advanced  7+.  Befides,  it  is  believed,  that 
the  quantity  of  money  in  England  of  our  own 
coining  gradually  increafed  in  the  courfe  of  this 
period  ;  which  is  one  of  the  bell  evidences  of  a 
profitable  foreign  trade. 

To  prevent  that  confufion  which  is  apt  to  Hiftory  of 
arife  from  blending  feveral  fubje&s  together,  little  coin  or 
hath  yet  been  faid  of  coin  or  money,  the  great  J 
inftrument  of  commerce,  and  one  of  the  happieft 
of  human  inventions. 

Before  we  proceed  to  give  the  hiftory  of  mo-  Living 
ney  made  of  gold,  filver,  or  other  metals,  it  mone)'’ 
may  be  proper  to  take  fome  notice  of  a  fingular 
kind  of  money,  which  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  monuments  of  this  period,  by  the 
name  of  living  money  7S.  This  confifted  of  Haves, 
and  cattle  of  all  kinds,  which  had  a  certain  va¬ 
lue  fet  upon  them  by  law,  at  which  they  palfed 
current  in  the  payment  of  debts  and  the  pur- 
chafe  of  commodities  of  all  kinds,  and  fupplied 
the  deficiency  of  money  properly  fo  called.  Thus 
for  example,  when  one  perfon  owed  another  a  cer¬ 
tain  fum  of  money,  which  he  had  not  a  fufficient 

73  See  Clarke  on  Coins,  p.  273. 

'  7s  Hift,  Elienf.  apud  Gale,  1. 1.  c.  10. 
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quantity  of  coin  to  pay,  he  fupplied  that  defi-  - 
ciency  by  giving  a  certain  number  of  Haves, 
horfes,  cows,  or  Hieep,  at  the  rate  fet  upon  them 
by  law  when  they  palled  for  money,  to  make  up 
the  fum76.  It  was  alfo  very  common  in  thofe 
times,  when  one  man  purchafed  an  ellate  from 
another,  to  purchafe  all  the  living  money  upon 
it  at  the  fame  time ;  i.  e.  to  take  all  the  Haves, 
horfes,  and  other  animals  upon  it,  at  the  rate 
ftamped  upon  them  by  law  when  they  were  con- 
lidered  as  money  77.  All  kinds  of  mulcts  im- 
pofed  by  the  Hate,  or  penances  by  the  church, 
might  have  been  paid  either  in  dead  or  living 
money,  as  was  molt  convenient ;  with  this  Angle 
exception,  that  the  church,  defigning  to  dif- 
courage  llavery,  refufed  to  accept  of  Haves  as 
money  in  the  payment  of  penances  7\  In  thofe 
parts  of  Britain  where  coins  were  very  fcarce, 
almoft  all  debts  were  paid,  and  purchafes  made,, 
with  living  money.  This  was  fo  much  the  cafe, 
both  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  that  it  hath  been 
very  much  doubted,  whether  there  were  any 
coins  (truck  in  either  of  thofe  countries  in  this 
period7'-’.  This  much  at  leaft  is  certain,  that 
no  coins  of  any  of  the  Scotch  or  Welfh  princes 
who  flourilhed  in  this  period  have  been  found :  a 
fufficient  proof,  that  if  there  ever  -were  any  fuch 
coins,  they  were  very  fcarce.  To  fupply  this 

76  Hid.  EJiersf.  apud  Gale,  1.  t.  c.  i%.  77  Id.  ibid.  c.  ri, 

7s  Jobnlon’s  Canons,  A.D.  £77.  Can.  7. 

79  AndeiToni  Diploinau  Scotias,  prsfat.  p.  57.  Camden’*  Re¬ 
main;,  p.  1 3  x . 
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defect,  an  exact  value  was  fet  upon  all  animals  by¬ 
law,  according  to  which  they  were  to  be  received 
in  all  payments,  and  by  which  they  became  living 
money  *\  This  feems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  im- 
termediate  dtep  between  mere  barter,  and  the 
univerfal  ufe  of  coin. 


It  is  now  time  to  enter  upon  a  fhort  deduction 
of  the  Hate  of  coin  in  Great  Britain,  its  weights, 
denominations,  and  other  circumftances,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  period  ;  an  in¬ 
tricate  perplexing  fubject,  in  which,  after  all  the 
labours  of  many  learned  and  ingenious  men, 
fome  things  are  dark  and  doubtful,  and  on  which 
it  is  no  fhame  to  fail  of  giving  entire  fatif- 
fadion. 

It  hath  been  already  proved,  that  provincial 
Britain  was  very  rich  in  money  in  the  flourifhing 
times  of  the  Roman  government,  and  that  much 
of  it  was  carried  away  by  the  Romans  at  their 
departure 8I.  But  though  this  was  true,  it  is 
probable,  or  rather  certain,  that  confiderable 
fums  of  Roman  money  were  left  behind,  in  the 
hands  of  the  provincial  Britons,  and  of  thofe 
Romans  who  chofe  to  remain  in  Britain,  rather 
than  abandon  their  houfes  and  eftates.  This 
made  provincial  Britain,  after  all  the  Ioffes  it 
had  fuftained  by  the  departure  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  depredations  of  the  Scots  and  Pids,  a 
valuable  prize,  on  account  of  its  calh,  as  well 


Hi  (lory  of 
coin. 


State  of 
coin  from 
the  de¬ 
parture  of 
the  Rei¬ 
mans  to 
the  efta. 
biiihment 
of  the 
Saxons. 


as 


*°  Vide  Leges  Wallicae,  I.  3.  c.  5.  p.ijo— 257. 
Sl  See  vol.  2.  p.  258. 
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as  of  the  verdure  of  its  plains  ;  and  the  former 
had  probably  as  great  charms  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Saxons  as  the  latter.  For  thofe  adventurers,  at 
their  arrival  in  this  ifland,  were  far  from  beinsr 
ignorant  of  the  ufe,  or  indifferent  about  the 
poffeffion  of  money  :  on  the  contrary,  the  acqui- 
fition  of  it  had  been  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
thofe  piratical  expeditions  to  which  they  had 
been  long  accuftomed  8\  As  foon  as  they  began 
to  quarrel  with  the  Britons,  they  feized  their 
cafh,  as  well  as  their  lands  and  goods,  converted 
it  to  their  own  ufe,  and  employed  it  in  commerce. 
The  current  coin  of  England,  therefore,  in  the 
former  part  of  this  period,  was  partly  Roman 
money,  which  the  feveral  armies  of  Saxon  adven¬ 
turers  had  taken  from  the  unhappy  Britons,  and 
partly  German  money,  which  they  had  brought 
with  them  from  the  continent.  For  as  thofe  armies 
came  into  this  ifland  with  a  defign  to  fettle  in  it, 
and  brought  their  wives  and  children  with  them, 
we  may  be  certain  that  they  did  not  leave  their  calh 
behind  them. 

It  is  impoffible  to  difcover  when  the  princes  of 
the  feveral  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  of  the  hep¬ 
tarchy  began  to  coin  money  of  their  own ;  though 
it  is  highly  probable  they  exercifed  this  preroga¬ 
tive  of  royalty  foon  after  they  affumed  the  name 
of  kings.  In  the  mod  ancient  of  their  laws, 
which  are  thofe  of  Ethelbright,  who  was  king 
of  Kent  from  A.  D.  561  to  A.  D.  616,  all  the 

s*  Bartholin,  de  Caufis  Contempts  apud  Danos  Mortis,  p.44.9. 
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mulcts  are  eftimated  in  (hillings,  which  were 
Saxon  coins  or  denominations  of  money  83 :  A 
proof  that  this  money  was  become  the  current 
coin  of  the  kingdom  before  that  period.  It  is 
true  indeed,  that  the  oldeft  Anglo-Saxon  coin 
yet  difcovered  (except  one  of  Ethelbright’s  which 
Camden  fays  he  had  feen)  is  one  of  Edwin’s, 
who  was  kin<*  of  Northumberland  from  A.  D. 

O 

617  to  A.  D.  633  ;  and  it  is  even  far  from  being 
certain  that  this  coin  belonged  to  Edwin.  But  this 
is  no  evidence  that  there  were  not  many  pieces 
coined  by  the  more  ancient  kings  of  that  and  of 
the  other  kingdoms 

When  the  precious  metals  of  gold  and  filver  Diftinc- 
were  firfh  employed  as  the  great  inftruments  of  Iwe.nTeal 
commerce,  and  the  reprefentatives  of  all  com-  an^ nomi- 

.  .  .  nal  money. 

modities,  they  were  paid  by  weight,  without  any 
impreffion ;  and  even  after  pieces  of  thefe  metals 
began  to  be  (lamped  or  coined,  thefe  pieces  were 
(till  certain  well-known  weights  of  the  country 
where  they  were  coined ;  the  fmaller  coins  being 
commonly  regular  fubdivifions  of  the  greater,  as 
halfs,  fourths,  &c.  But  as  it  would  have  been 
inconvenient,  on  many  accounts,  to  have  (lamped 
yery  large  pieces  of  gold  and  filver,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  have  made  very  large  unportable  coins, 
it  became  ufual  to  make  a  certain  fixed  number 
of  coins  out  of  a  certain  weight  of  metal,  as  a 
pound,  an  ounce,  &c.  and  then  to  call  that 

*3  Lej;es  Saxor..  p.  2.  &e. 

*4  Hickefii  DiflTertat.Epift.  p.  181.  Camil.  Remains,  p.  18  f.  " 
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number  of  coins  by  the  name  of  that  weight. 
This  introduced  the  didinction  between  real 
coins,  as  crowns,  half-crowns,  (hillings,  &c. 
and  denominations  of  money,  as  pounds,  marks, 
nobles,  Ac.  each  of  the  latter  containing  a  cer¬ 
tain  fixed  and  well-known  number  of  the  former. 
Monies  of  both  thefe  kinds  are  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  laws  and  hiltories  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  and  therefore  the  mod  methodical  and 
fatisfa&ory  way  of  treating  this  intricate  fubject 
feems  to  be  this,— firfi:  to  fet  down  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  money,  whether  real  coins  or  mere 
denominations,  that  were  known  and  ufed  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  this  period,  beginning  with  the  higheft  and 
ending  with  the  lowed ;  and  then  to  give  fome 
account  of  each  of  thefe  kinds  of  money,  in  the 
fame  order. 


Names  uf 
Anglo- 
Saxon 
money. 


The  different  kinds  of  money  that  are  pientioned,  in  the 
laws  and  hijlories  of  England  in  this  period. 


1.  The  pound, 

2.  The  mark, 

3.  The  mancus, 

4.  The  ora, 

5.  The  (hilling, 

6.  The  thrimfa, 


7.  The  feeata, 

8.  The  penny, 

9.  The  halfling,  or  half¬ 

penny, 

I  o.  The  feorthling, 

1 1.  The  dica. 


Tlie 

pound. 


The  pound  of  money  is  very  often  mentioned 
in  the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  well  as  in 
many  paflages  of  their  hidory.  Thus,  by  thefe 
laws,  the  king’s  weregeld  was  two  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  of  filver,  one  half  to  be  paid  to  the 

10  public 
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public  for  the  lofs  of  its  fovereign,  and  the  other 
Jialf  to  the  royal  family  for  the  lofs  of  its  head Ss. 
It  is  almoft  unneceflary  to  take  notice,  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  pound  was  not  a  real  coin  :  for 
coins  of  fuch  weight  would  at  any  time  be  in¬ 
convenient  ;  but  when  the  precious  metals  were 
fo  fcarce  and  valuable,  would  have  been  pecu¬ 
liarly  improper.  The  pound  was  then,  as  it  is 
at  prefent,  only  a  denomination  of  money;  but 
with  this  remarkable  difference,  that  it  was  then 
a  juft  and  real  denomination,  and  implied  what 
the  word  imports;  whereas  at  prefent  it  is  an 
arbitrary  name  given  to  a  fum  of  money  that 
weighs  only  about  one  third  of  a  pound.  When¬ 
ever,  therefore,  we  meet  with  the  pound  in  the 
laws  and  hiftory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  it  ftgnifies 
as  many  of  their  coins  of  any  kind  as  were  adlually 
made  out  of  a  pound  of  metal,  and,  if  thrown 
into  the  fcale,  would  have  weighed  a  pound. 
Their  nummulary  language  in  this  particular  was 
perfectly  agreeable  to  truth,  and  conveyed  the 
cleared  ideas  to  their  minds  ;  becaufe  they  could 
not  but  know  the  weight  of  their  own  pound, 
and  how  many  pieces  of  each  kind  of  coin  were 
made  out  of  it.  But  we  who  live  at  fo  great  a 
diftance  of  time,  and  have  fuch  imperfe£t  monu¬ 
ments  of  thofe  ages,  are  not  fo  well  acquainted 
with  thofe  two  particulars ;  which  hath  been  the 
occafion  of  almoft  all  the  darknefs  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  which  this  fubject  is  involved.  It  will 


*S  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  64. 
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Weight  of 
the  Saxon 
money- 
pound. 


be  proper,  therefore,  before  we  proceed  one  flep 
further,  to  endeavour  to  difcover,  if  poffible, 
the  real  weight  of  the  money-pound  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

Weights  and  meafures  are  among  the  firft 
things  that  are  adjulted  by  the  people  of  all  coun¬ 
tries,  after  their  emerging  from  the  favage  hate, 
and  beginning  to  have  any  commercial  inter- 
courfe  among  themfeives,  or  with  the  reft  of 
mankind :  for  till  thefe  are  fettled  and  under- 
ftood,  neither  foreign  nor  domeftic  trade  can  be 
carried  on  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  juftice  or 
exactnefs.  We  may  be  very  certain,  therefore, 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  at  their  arrival  in  this 
ifland,  had  their  own  weights  and  meafures 
handed  down  to  them  from  their  anceftors,  and 
firmly  eftablifhed  by  immemorial  cuftom.  -We 
may  be  no  lefs  certain,  that  they  brought  thefe 
their  ancient  national  weights  and  meafures  with 
them,  and  that  they  and  their  pofterity  continued 
to  ufe  them  in  their  new  fettlements  in  this  ifland, 
as  they  and  their  anceftors  had  done  in  their  old 
ones  on  the  continent;  for  there  is  hardly  any 
one  thing  of  which  nations  are  more  tenacious 
than  of  their  weights  and  meafures.  There  is  no 
probability,  therefore,  in  the  conjecture  of  feme 
learned  men, — that  the  Anglo-Saxons  adopted 
the  Roman  weights  and  meafures  which  they 
found  in  ufe  among  the  provincial  Britons,  and 
laid  their  own  afide86.  This  was  a  compliment 

*6  Gronov.  de  Pecun,  Vet.  p.  347.  Hooper  of  Ancient  Weights 
and  Meafures,  p.400. 
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they  were  by  no  means  difpofed  to  pay,  to  a  ' 
nation  with  whom  they  had  no  friendly  inter- 
courfe,  and  againfl  whom  they  were  animated 
with  the  raoft  implacable  hatred.  Nor  is  this 
conjecture  more  agreeable  to  hiitorical  evidence 
than  to  probability.  The  late  learned  Mr. 
Folkes  difcovered,  that  the  Tower-pound,  which 
continued  fo  long  in  ufe  in  the  Englith  mints, 
was  the  money-pound  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

“  It  is  reafonable  (fays  he)  to  think,  that 
“  William  the  Conqueror  introduced  no  new 
“  weight  into  his  mints,  but  that  the  fame 
“  weight  ufed  there  for  fome  ages,  and  called 
“  the  pound  of  the  Tower,  was  the  old  pound  of 
tc  the  Saxon  moneyers  before  the  conqueft. 

“  This  pound  was  lighter  than  the  Troy  pound 
“  by  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  Troy  8V*  This 
eftimate  of  the  Tower  or  Saxon  money-pound,  is 
fupported  by  the  unqueftionable  evidence  of  a 
verdid  remaining  in  the  exchequer,  dated  O&o- 
ber  30,  A.  D.  1527:  “  And  whereas  heretofore 
“  the  merchaunte  paid  for  coinage  of  every 
“  pound  Towre  of  fyne  gold,  weighing  xi  oz. 

“  quarter  Troye,  ns.  vid.  Now  it  is  deter- 
“  mined  by  the  king’s  highnefs,  and  his  faid . 
“  councille,  that  the  forefaid  pound  Towre 
“  lhall  be  no  more  ufed  and  occupied ;  but  all 
t{  manner  of  gold  and  lilver  fhall  be  wayed  by 
<c  the  pound  Troye,  which  maketh  xii  oz.  Troye, 

:ii  which  exceedeth  the  pound  Towre  in  weight 

®?  Tables  of  EngHlh  Silver  Coins,  p.  *,  *. 
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ce  hi  quarters  of  the  oz. ES”  The  old  Tower 
or  Saxon  ounce,  the  twelfth  part  of  the  Tower 
or  Saxon  pound,  as  taken  from  the  accounts  in 
the  exchequer  A.  D.  1527,  was  450  Troy 
grains89.  From  the  above  account,  it  appears, 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  money-pound,  with  its 
fubdivifions  of  grains  and  ounces  flood  thus  : 


Trov  grains. 

j  O 


45° 

ounce, 

5400 

12 

pound. 

Mr.  Folkes  gives  another  eflimate  of  the 
Saxon  or  Tower  pound,  taken  from  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  accounts  at  Paris  about  Edward  Ill’s  time, 
which  is  a  very  little  different  from  that  given 
above,  making  the  Tower  ounce  451.76  Troy 
grains  9°.  But  this  difference  is  fo  trifling,  being 
hardly  thirteen  grains  in  the  pound,  that  it  merits 
no  attention. 

There  is  one  circumftance  that  makes  it  highly 
probable,  if  not  abfolutely  certain,  that  the 
Anglo-Saxons  brought  this  money-pound  with 
them  from  the  continent ;  which  is  this, — that  it 
is  the  fame  with  the  German  money-pound,  to  a 
degree  of  exa&nefs  that  could  not  be  owing  to 
accident,  but  proves  that  they  were  derived  from 
one  origin,  viz.  the  pound  of  their  common 

88  Tables  of  Englifh  Silver  Coins,  p.  i,  2. 

89  Clarke  on  Coins,  p.  24..  9°  Id.  ibid. 
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anceftors  the  ancient  Germans.  The  great  re- 
femblance,  or'  rather  identity,  of  thefe  pounds, 
will  appear  from  the  following  table : 


The  Old  Tower  or  Saxon  ounce. 
The  prefent  Colonia  ounce. 

The  Standard  Strafburgh  ounce. 
The  Tower  or  Saxon  ounce  in  Ed¬ 
ward  III.’s  time. 


Troy  grains. 
4  5° 
45i*3§ 
45I-38 

*  4 5!-76 


The  learned  Mr.  Clarke  (to  whofe  curious  re- 
fearches  I  gratefully  acknowledge  I  am  much 
indebted)  traces  the  origin  of  the  Saxon  money- 
pound  much  higher,  and  deduces  it  from  the 
ancient  Greek  pound.  But  the  ihortefl  abridg¬ 
ment  that  could  be  given  of  that  deduction, 
would  be  too  long  for  this  place91.  It  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  obferve  upon  the  whole,  that  if  the  above 
account  be  jult,  “  the  money-pound  of  the 
“  Anglo-Saxons  was  the  denomination  or  name 
of  as  many  coins  of  any  kind  as  were  coined 
“  out  of  a  mafs  of  metal  weighing  5400  Troy 
“  grains.”  The  names  and  numbers  of  thefe 
coins  will  afterwards  appear ;  but  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  take  notice  at  prefent,  that  out  of 
every  fuch  pound  of  filver  were  coined  240  filver 
pennies,  each  weighing  22I  Troy  grains,  twenty 
pennies  out  of  every  ounce.  If  the  Saxons  had 
fuch  a  coin  as  a  Chilling  (which  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable  they  had),  forty-eight  of  thefe  fhillings 


91  See  Clarke  on  Coins,  p. 
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Another 

imoney- 

pound. 


were  coined  out  of  every  pound  of  filver,  four 
out  of  every  ounce ;  each  (lulling  containing  five 
pennies;  and  weighing  ii2§  Troy  grains. 

It  mull  not  be  concealed,  that  fome  eminent 
writers  on  this  fubject  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
the  Anglo-Saxons  had  another  money-pound  of 
fifteen  ounces  ®2.  This  opinion  is  chiefly  founded 
on  the  following  law  of  king  Athelllan,  who 
reigned  in  the  former  part  of  the  tenth  century : 
<e  A  ceorl’s  weregeld,  by  the  Mercian  law,  is 
“  two  hundred  (hillings ;  a  thane’s  weregeld  is 
“  fix  times  as  much,  or  twelve  hundred  (hil- 
iC  lings ;  the  Ample  weregeld  of  a  king  is  equal 
<s  to  that  of  fix  thanes,  or.  thirty  thoufand  fceatas, 
<e  which  make  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 
<4-  The  kingbote,  which  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
“  kingdom,  is  equal  to  the  weregeld,  which  is  to 
“  be  paid  to  the  royal  family  ®3.”  From  this 
law  it  appears,  that  at  this  time  fix  times  1200 
(hillings,  or  7200  (hillings,  were  equal  to  120 
pounds ;  which  they  could  not  be,  unlefs  there 
were  60  (hillings  in  the  pound.  Now  if  there 
had  been  only  four  of  thefe  (hillings  coined  out 
of  an  ounce,  it  is  certain  that  the  pound,  out  of 
which  fixty  of  them  were  coined,  muff  have  con¬ 
tained  15  ounces.  But  the  mod  probable 
account  of  this  matter  feems  to  be  this:  that 
about  this  time  the  wTeight  and  value  of  the 


9a  Hickefii  Differtat.  Epiflol.  p.  in.  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine, 
ibid.  p.  165. 

93  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  64. 
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{hilling  was  diminilhed  one  fifth  part ;  and  in- 
ftead  of  .containing  five  pennies,  and  weighing 
1 1 2 1  grains,  it  contained  only  four  pennies,  and 
weighed  only  90  grains.  This  diminution  of  the 
{hilling  might  be  owing  to  a  fcarcity  of  filver, 
occafioned  by  the  depredations  of  the  Danes, 
and  exigencies  of  the  Hate,  or  to  fome  other 
caufe  to  us  unknown.  If  this  fuppofition  be 
admitted,  the  monftrous  abfurdity  of  having  two 
money-pounds,  with  their  numerous  fubdivifions, 
current  in  the  fame  country  at  the  fame  time 
(which  would  have  introduced  intolerable  confu- 
fion  and  perplexity  into  all  money  tranfaccions), 
will  be  avoided :  the  pound  will  remain  the  fame, 
confilling  of  12  ounces,  out  of  which  were 
coined,  for  a  time,  fixty  {hillings,  each  contain¬ 
ing  only  four  pennies,  and  weighing  only  90 
grains.  This  fuppofition  is  almofi:  converted 
into  a  certainty,  when  we  confider,  that  all 
writers  on  this  fubject  allow,  that  there  never 
were  either  more  or  fewer  than  240  pennies  in 
the  pound ;  and  that  this  proportion  between  the 
pound  and  the  penny  was  always  obferved  in  all 
the  gradual  diminutions  of  the  pound,  and  is 
obferved  at  this  day :  but  if  the  {hilling  con¬ 
tained  five  pennies,  when  there  were  fixty  of 
them  in  the  pound,  as  it  certainly  did  when  there 
were  only  forty-eight  of  them  in  the  pound;  in 
the  former  cafe,  the  pound  of  fixty  {hillings  muft 
have  contained  300  pennies,  which  it  certainly 
never  did.  At  what  time  this  diminution  of  the 
weight  and  value  of  the  {hilling  took  place,  and 
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how  long  it  continued,  it  is  impodible  to  difcover 
with  precifion ;  but  there  is  fufficient  evidence, 
that  when  the  tranquillity  and  profperity  of  the 
kingdom  was  redored  under  the  government  of 
Canute  the  Great,  the  fliilling  was  reftored  to  its 
former  weight  and  value.  This  appears  from  the 
following  law  of  that  prince :  “  He  who  vio- 
“  lates  the  protection  of  a  church  of  the  higheft 
tc  order,  final!  pay  5  pounds  by  the  Englifh  law ; 
“  — of  the  feccnd  order,  120  {hillings; — of  the 
<c  third  order,  60  {hillings of  the  lowed  order, 
“  30  {hillings9*.”  In  this  law  the  mulcts  to  be 
paid  for  violating  the  protection  of  churches, 
according  to  their  dignity,  arife  in  the  fame 
proportion  from  the  lowed  to  the  highed ;  from 
which  it  follows,  that  as  30  {hillings  is  the  half  of 
60  {hillings,  and  60  {hillings  the  half  of  120 
{hillings;  fo  120  {hidings  is  the  half  of  five 
pounds.  From  this  law,  therefore,  it  is  evident* 
that  when  it  was  made,  there  were  240  {hillings 
in  five  pounds,  or  48  {hillings  in  one  pound. 

The  above  account  of  the  Saxon  money-pound 
is  confirmed  by  the  real  weight  of  their  pennies 
now  remaining,  which  Mr.  Folkes  found  to  be 
at  a  medium  22 §  Troy  grains95.  This  made 
their  {hilling,  containing  five  pennies,  to  weigh 
ii2§  Troy  grains,  and  their  pound,  containing 
48  {hillings,  to  weigh  5400  Troy  grains ;  v  hich 
are  the  exaCt  number  of  grains  in  the  Tower 

pound  ;  which  we  may  therefore  conclude,  was 

1 

94  Wilkins  Leges  Sixon.  p.  127. 

95  Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  p.  j. 
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the  Anglo-Saxon  money-pound.  This  pound 
they  probably  brought  with  them  from  the  conti¬ 
nent,  as  it  is  the  fame  with  the  Colonia  and 
Strafburgh  pounds ;  and  it  continued  to  be  their 
only  money-pound  through  the  whole  of  this 
period,  and  even  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
when  it  was  changed  for  the  Troy  pound,  which 
is  360  grains,  or  three  fourths  of  a  Troy  ounce, 
heavier96.  This  fmall  difference  between  the 
Tower  pound  and  the  Troy  pound  is  the  reafon 
that  one  pound  of  Anglo-Saxon  money  did  not 
contain  quite  fo  much  filver  as  three  pounds  of 
our  prefent  money*  though  in  general  calcula¬ 
tions,  where  much  exactnefs  is  not  neceffary,  we 
have  always  hated  them  in  that  proportion. 

Here,  however,  it  may  be  proper  to  hate  the 
exact  proportion ;  which  is  this : — “  That  one 
<c  Anglo-Saxon  money-pound  contained  as  much 
(i  filver  as  is  now  coined  into  £  2  :  16:3  fter- 
<c  ling.” 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  The  me r- 
were  acquainted  with  a  pound  which  contained 
15  ounces,  which  they  ufed  on  fome  occafions,  theAngio- 
and  for  fome  purpofes,  though  they  did  not  ufe 
it  in  their  mints.  This  pound  is  plainly  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  following  law  of  king  Ethelred, 
preferved  by  Brompton,  which  (as  I  fufpeft) 
hath  been  the  occafion  of  many  miftakes :  “  I 

<c  command  thofe  who  have  the  keeping  of  the 
<c  ports,  and  the  collecting  of  the  cultoms  on 
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u  goods,  that,  under  the  pain  of  my  difplea- 
<c  fure,  they  colledl  my  money  by  the  pound  of 
£i  the  market ;  and  that  each  of  thefe  pounds  be 
4C  fo  regulated  and  ftamped  as  to  contain  15 
ci  ounces97.”  It  is  evident,  both  from  the 
words  and  the  intention  of  this  law,  that  the 
pound  of  15  ounces  which  is  mentioned  in  it, 
was  not  the  money-pound,  but  the  pound  of  the 
market,  or  the  mercantile  pound,  by  which  the 
heavy  goods  of  merchants  were  weighed  wheii 
they  were  exported  or  imported,  and  according 
to  which  the  king’s  cuftoms  payable  upon  thefe 
goods  were  to  be  rated.  This  law  was  probably 
procured  by  the  people  of  London,  who  were 
great  friends  to  that  unhappy  king,  and  afforded 
him  protection  in  their  city  when  he  could  not 
find  it  in  any  other  part  of  his  dominions.  It 
was  evidently  intended  to  favour  the  merchants, 
and  to  fecure  them  from  the  exactions  of  the 
cuftomers.  This  diftinction  between  the  mer¬ 
cantile  and  the  money-pound  was  not  peculiar  to 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  was  in  ufe  among  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  all  other  trading  nations, 
both  ancient  and  modem 9S. 

The  mark.  The  mark,  which’  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
laws  and  hiftories  of  this  period,  was  alfo  a  de¬ 
nomination  of  money,  and  not  a  real  coin  ;  and, 
next  to  the  pound,  it  was  the  higheft  denomina¬ 
tion  then  known  in  England.  It  was  not  fo 

97  Brompton  inter  decern  Script,  p. 
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properly  an  Anglo-Saxon  as  an  Anglo-Danifli 
denomination,  -  having  been  introduced  by  the 
Danes,  when  they  obtained  a  legal  fettlement  in 
this  ifland,  in  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great  5  for 
it  'appears  for  the  firft  time  in  the  articles  of 
agreement  between  Alfred  and  Guthrum,  the 
Danifli  king90.  That  the  mark  had  its  origin 
in  Scandinavia,  and  was  brought  from  thence 
both  into  France  and  England,  is  confirmed 
by  two  of  the  moll  learned  antiquaries  of  the 
north  I0°. 

It  would  be  quite  improper  to  load  the  pages  Weight  of 
or  a  general  hiltory  with  a  critical  examination  tlie  inar^:* 
of  the  fentiments  of  different  writers  concerning 
the  weight  and  value  of  the  mark.  It  was  '  long 
imagined  that  the  mark  and  the  mancus  (which 
will  be  by  and  by  defcribed)  were  the  fame. 

1  his  opinion  feems  to  have  arifen  from  the  re- 
femblance  of  the  two  barbarous  Latin  words 
marc  a  and  manca  ;  and  was  certainly  a  very  great 
miftake,  and  the  fource  of  much  perplexity  and 
comufiom  AVithout  entering  into  any  tedious 
inveftigations,  it  feems  to  be  moll  probable, 
upon  the  whole, — “  That  the  mark  bore  the 
<(  fame  proportion  to  the  pound,  in  the  period' 
we  are  now  examining,  and  in  every  fucceed- 
ing  period,  that  it  doth  at  prefent,  viz.  that  it 
“  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  two  thirds  of  the 
weight  and  value  of  the  pound.”  If  this  con- 

Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  4.7. 

IO°  Aingrim  Jonas  Crvmegsea?,  1.  1.  c.  8.  Sticrnl.ook  de  Jme 
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jedture  (for  I  (hall  call  it  no  more)  is  well 
founded,  the  Anglo-Danifh  mark  in  this  period 
mull  have  weighed  8  Tower  ounces,  or  3600 
Troy  grains,  of  gold  or  filver ;  the  mark  of 
filver  mull  have  been  equal  in  value  to  160 
Saxon  pennies,  and  to  32  of  the  larger  Saxon 
fhillings,  of  5  pennies  each,  and  to  40  of  the 
fmaller  Saxon  fhillings,  of  4  pennies  each.  It 
muft  alfo  have  been  equal  in  weight  of  filver  to 
^1:17:9  of  our  prefent  money ;  which  is  ex¬ 
actly  two  thirds  of  £  2  :  16  :  3,  the  weight  in  filver 
of  the  Saxon  pound. 

The  mark  It  was  very  eafy  for  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  dif- 
fromSscan-  cover  this  proportion  between  the  Danifh  mark 
dmavja.  and  their  own  pound ;  and  when  they  had  dif- 
covered  it,  nothing  could  be  more  reafonable 
than  to  keep  thefe  two  denominations  of  money 
in  the  fame  proportion  to  each  other,  in  all  their 
various  changes,  as  the  only  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  confufion  in  their  mercantile  tranfactions. 
Nor  is  pofitive  hiftorical  evidence  wanting,  that 
the  Danifh  mark,  when  it  was  brought  into 
England,  was  a  weight  of  eight  ounces,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  above  account.  The  Danifh,  Nor¬ 
wegian,  and  Icelandic  mark  (as  wTe  are  told  by 
Arngrim  Jonas),  weighed  eight  one  or  ounces  of 
pure  gold,  or  pure  filver :  and  in  the  payment  of 
taxes  eight  one  were  always  paid  for  one  mark  ,0'. 
According  to  Stiernhook,  this  was  alfo  the  weight 
of  the  ancient  Swedifli  mark :  “  The  mark  was 

101  Arngrim  Jonas  Cryraogxs,  1.  i.  c.  8. 
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«  the  mod  ancient,  the  mod  common,  and  the 
“  larged  denomination  of  money,  among  all  the 
“  nations  of  the  North.  Nor  was  it  peculiar 
“  to  them,  but  was  known  and  ufed  by  the  peo- 
“  pie  of  Holland,  Germany,  France,  and  Eng- 
*4  land.  The  ancient  mark  of  all  thefe  nations 
“  weighed  eight  ounces  of  pure  gold,  or  pure 
“  diver*01.”  This  was  the  mark  that  was 
brought  into  England  by  the  Danes  ;  and,  after 
the  acceflion  of  the  Danilh  princes  to  the  throne, 
was  edablilhed  by  law ;  and  the  mulfts  that  were 
to  be  paid  by  certain  criminals,  which  had  for¬ 
merly  been  rated  in  pounds,  diillings,  and  pence, 
were  rated  in  marks,  and  their  fubdividons.  By 
one  of  thefe  laws,  the  manbote  of  a  villan  or 
fokeman  was  rated  at  1 2  orae  or  ounces  of  diver ; 
and  the  manbote  of  a  freeman  (which  was  the 
double  of  the  other)  was  rated  at  3  marks  l03. 
From  this  law  we  learn,  that  there  were  24 
ounces  of  diver  in  3  marks,  and  confequently  8 
ounces  in  1  mark.  This  continued  to  be  the 
weight  of  the  money-mark  in  England  as  long 
as  12  ounces  continued  to  be  the  weight  of  the 
money-pound  ,0\ 

After  the  accedion  of  the  Danilh  kings  to  the 
Englifh  throne,  they  introduced  their  commer¬ 
cial  mark,  as  well  as  their  money-mark ;  and  all 
kinds  of  goods  at  the  cuftom-houfes,  which  had 
formerly  been  weighed  by  the  Saxon  commer- 
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cial  pound  of  fifteen  ounces,  were  then  weighed 
by  the  Danifh  commercial  mark  of  twelve  ounces. 
44  In  the  reign  of  Canute  the  Great,  there  were 
44  two  marks,  the  money  mark,  and  the  mer- 
44  cantile  work.  The  money  mark,  by  which 
44  pure  gold  and  pure  filver  were  weighed,  con- 
44  tained  eight  ounces,  and  the  mercantile  mark, 
44  by  which  all  other  kinds  of  goods  were 
44  weighed,  contained  twelve  ounces  ,os.”  The 
reader  cannot  fail  to  take  notice,  that  the  fame 
proportion  was  kill  obferved  between  the  Danifh 
money  mark  and  commercial  mark,  as  between  the 
Saxon  money  pound  and  commercial  pound,  &c. 
&c.  the  one  was  two-thirds  of  the  other. 

The  rnancus  is  another  fpecies  of  money  that 
is  often  mentioned  in  the  laws  and  hiftories  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  of  all  the  chief  Euro¬ 
pean  nations,  in  the  middle  ages IU6.  It  hath 
been  much  difputed,  whether  the  rnancus  v/as  a 
real  coin,  or  only  a  denomination  of  money, 
like  the  pound  and  mark.  Without  giving  a 
detail  of  the  arguments  on  both  Tides  of  this 
queftion,  which  would  be  tedious,  it  feems  to 
be  mofl  probable,  that  the  rnancus  was  a  real 
gold  coin ;  and  that  mancuffes  were  coined  br 
Tome  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  as  well  as  by 
the  fovereigns  of  feveral  other  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  the  prefent  period.  This,  it  mull  be 
confeffed,  is  direftly  contrary  to  the  commonly- 

105  Refenius  ad  Jus  aulicum  Cantiti,  p.  703. 

106  £)u  Cange  Glcff.  voc.  Mancus. 
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received  opinion  that  Henry  III.  was  the  firfl: 
king  of  England  who  coined  gold  A.  D.  1 297  *07. 
But  this  opinion,  though  it  hath  long  and  uni- 
verfally  prevailed,  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  ne¬ 
gative  argument,  44  That  no  Englifh  gold  coins 
4f  of  greater  antiquity  have  yet  been  found 
an  argument  very  weak  and  inconclufive,  and 
now  quite  deftroyed  by  the  adtual  difcovery  of 
fome  Anglo-Saxon  gold  coins ,08.  We  have 
good  reafon,  therefore,  to  believe  the  direft  tef- 
timony  of  Aelfric,  the  grammarian,  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  writer  of  eminent  dignity  and  great  learn¬ 
ing  ;  who  exprefsly  fays, — 44  That  though  the 
44  Romans  had  many  different  names  for  their 
44  coins,  the  Englifh  had  only  three  names  for 
44  theirs,  viz.  mancufles,  fliillings,-  and  pen- 
44  nies  I09.’?  That  the  Saxons  had  feveral  names 
of  money,  beffdes  thefe,  as  pounds  and  marks, 
we  have  already  feen ;  thefe  three,  therefore, 
muff  have  been  the  names  of  real  coins,  as  dif- 
tinguiflied  from  mere  denominations  of  money. 
But  though  we  have  fufficient  evidence  in  ge¬ 
neral,  that  gold  coins,  and  particularly  man¬ 
cufles,  were  ftruck  by  fome  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon,  kings,  we  have  no  information  by  which 
of  thefe  kings  in  particular  they  were  coined ; 
becaufe  there  are  none  of  thofe  ancient  mancuff 
fes  yet  difcovered, 

a7  Clarke  on  Coins,  p.  373. 
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We  know  with  the  greatefl  certainty  what  was 
the  value  of  the  Saxon  gold  mancus,  and  may 
from  thence  difcover  very  nearly  what  was  its 
weight.  The  fame  archbifhop  Aelfric,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Grammarian ,  tells  us,  that 
there  were  five  pennies  in  one  fhilling,  and 
thirty  pennies  in  one  mancus  If  there¬ 

fore,  there  was  fuch  a  coin  as  a  filver  mancus, 
which  is  not  probable,  it  rnuft  have  weighed 
675  Troy  grains,  equal  to  fix  Saxon  fhillings, 
to  30  Saxon  pennies,  to  the  eighth  part  of  a 
Tower  pound,  and  to  7  fhillings  and  a  fmall 
fraction  of  our  prefent  money.  If  a  gold  man¬ 
cus  was  to  be  exchanged  for  filver,  or  the  value 
of  it  paid  in  filver,  6  Saxon  fhillings,  or  30 
Saxon  pennies,  were  to  be  given  for  it.  If  the 
value  of  any  given  weight  of  gold  was  to  thd 
value  of  an  equal  weight  of  filver,  as  12  to  1, 
in  this  period,  as  is  generally  fuppofed,  then  the 
weight  of  the  gold  mancus  muff  have  been  the 
twelfth  part  of  675  Troy  grains,  or  56  Troy 
grains,  or  the  eighth  part  of  a  Tower  ounce. 
This  was  exactly  the  weight  of  a  very  numerous 
fet  of  gold  coins,  which  were  current  in  the 
middle  ages,  not  only  over  all  Europe,  but  in 
many  parts  of  Afia  and  Africa,  though  under 
different  names.  Thefe  were  the  mancuffes  or 
ducats  of  Italy,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland,  the  fultani  of  Conftantinople  and  the 
Eafl,  the  chequeens  of  Barbary,  and  the  flie- 
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riffs  of  Egypt,  which  were  all  of  the  fame 
weight  and  value  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  man- 
cus  “h  This  identity  of  the  gold  coins  of  fo 
many  different  nations  is  an  indication,  that  there 
was  fome  commercial  intercourfe  between  them, 
and  muff  have  been  a  great  conveniency  to  mer¬ 
chants. 

The  ora  was  the  next  fpecies  of  money  that  is 
mentioned  in  the  laws  and  hiftories  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  but  whether  it  was  a  real  coin,  or  only 
a  denomination  of  money.  Hill  remains  doubtful. 
This,  as  well  as  the  mark,  was  introduced  by 
the  Danes  ;  and  the  ora  was  in  reality  a  fub- 
divifion  of  the  mark.  “  There  were  only  two 
“  fubdivifions  (fays  Stiernhook)  of  the  mark, 
“  viz.  the  half-mark,  and  the  eighth  part, 
“  which  was  called  the  ora.  Though  this  laft 
“  is  at  prefent  unknown  to  the  Englilh,  there 
<c  is  fufficient  evidence,  that  it  was  in  ufe  amongft 
<c  them  in  ancient  times,  being  carried  from 
“  hence  into  their  country  by  the  Danes.  The 

weight  of  the  ora,  as  I  have  already  obferved, 
<c  was  one  ounce,  or  the  eighth  part  of  a 
“  mark  "V*  Arngrim  Jonas  gives  the  fame 
account  of  the  origin,  weight,  or  value  of  the 
ora113.  If  there  was  fuch  a  filver  coin,  there¬ 
fore,  as  the  ora,  it  muff  have  weighed  one  Tower 
ounce,  or  450  Troy  grains,  equal  to  4  of  the 
larger  Saxon  Ihillings,  and  to  20  Saxon  pennies, 

1,1  Clarke  on  Coins,  p.  493, 

11X  Stiernhook  de  Jure  Sueoaum,  p.  134. 
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and  to  4 s.  old.  of  our  prefent  money.  If  there 
was  no  fuch  coin  as  a  lilver  ora,  then  they  paid 
for  every  ora  in  an  account,  either  4  Saxon  flail- 
lings,  or  20  Saxon  pennies.  This  continued  to 
be  the  weight  Land  value  of  the  ora  till  after  the 
eonclufion  of  this  period,  as  appears  from  many 
paflages  in  Doomfday-book 

There  is  hardly  any  fpecies  of  money  more 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  lav/s  and  hiftories 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  than  the  fhilling.  It  was 
in  ihillings  that  they  eftimated  the  mulcts  and 
penalties  inflicted  by  their  laws  on  thofe  who 
were  guilty  of  certain  crimes ;  and  in  Ihillings 
they  fixed  the  weregelds,  or  the  prices  of  the 
lives  and  limbs  of  perfons  of  all  ranks  1IS.  Pay¬ 
ments,  and  the  prices  of  commodities,  wrere  alfo 
generally  rated  in  Ihillings.  Notwithftanding 
this,  it  was  long  the  univerfal  opinion  of  anti¬ 
quaries  and  hillorians,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Hulling  was  a  mere  denomination  of  money, 
and  not  a  real  coin116.  This  opinion,  however, 
which  is  founded  only  on  this,  that  none  of 
thefe  Ihillings  have  been  yet  difcovered,  is  quite 
improbable,  and  contrary  to  the  plained:  tedi- 
mony  of  feveral  Anglo  Saxon  writers,  who  cer¬ 
tainly  knew  their  own  coins.  That  of  arch- 
bilhop  Aelfric,  already  quoted,  is  perfectly  plain, 
and  ought  to  be  decifive :  “  The  Englilh  have 
“  only  three  names  for  their  coins,  mancuffes, 

J,4-  Scriptores  xv.  a  Grdeo  edit.  p.  7 64-,  765. 

Jis  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon.  p.  45,  4-6. 

116  Chtonicon  Preciofum,  p.  40. 
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“  {hillings,  and  pennies.”  In  the  Saxon  Bible, 
the  Jewiffi  fh'ekels  are  fometimes  tranflated  by 
thefe  two  words,  fil-ver  J hillings ,  and  fometimes 
by  the  word  fherings,  and  fometimes  by  the 
word  Jhiilings ;  which  plainly  indicates,  that 
there  was  fuch  a  coin  of  filver  as  a  {hilling, 
which  on  fome  occalxons  was,  by  way  of  emi¬ 
nence,  called  the  filtering ,  as  being  the  largeft 
filver  coin.  The  name  of  this  coin,  which  in 
Saxon  is  fpelled  frilling ,  is  evidently  derived 
from  JicUicus ,  the  name  of  a  Roman  coin  of  the 
fame  weight  and  value ;  in  imitation  of  which 
the  Saxon  {hilling  was  coined.  The  very  change 
of  the  weight  of  the  Saxon  {hilling  from  48  out 
of  the  pound  of  filver  to  60,  already  mentioned, 
is  a  proof  that  it  was  a  real  coin,  fometimes 
heavier  and  fometimes  lighter.  But  whoever 
defires  to  fee  the  arguments  drawn  out  at  full 
length  in  fupport  of  this  opinion,  “  That  the 
“  Saxon  {hilling  was  a  real  coin,”  muft  confult 
the  learned  work  quoted  below  “7. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  difcovering  the  weight 
and  value  of  the  Saxon  {lulling  with  the  greateft 
certainty  and  exactnefs.  When  48  of  thefe  {hil¬ 
lings  were  coined  out  of  the  Tower  pound  of 
filver,  weighing  5400  Troy  grains,  each  of  them 
muft  have  weighed  1124  of  thefe  grains,  equal 
to  5  Saxon  pennies,  of  22 {  grains  each,  and  to 
ij.  2 d.  of  our  prefent  money.  When  60  of 
^hefe  {hillings  were  coined  out  of  a  Tower  pound 
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of  filver,  each  of  them  muft  have  weighed  90 
Troy  grains,  equal  to  4  Saxon  pennies,  and  to 
1 1  \d.  of  our  prefent  money. 

The  thrimfa  is  another  fpecies  of  money  which 
is  fometimes  mentioned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws, 
particularly  in  thofe  of  Athelftan :  and  hath 
greatly  perplexed  our  antiquaries  and  hiftorians, 
fome  of  them  making  it  equal  in  value  to  3 
Saxon  {hillings,  and  others  equal  only  to  1 
Saxon  penny  5  while  others  frankly  confefs  their 
ignorance  of  its  value113.  It  appears,  however, 
very  evident,  from  an  attentive  examination  of 
the  feveral  laws  in  which  it  occurs,  that  the 
thrimfa  was  (as  its  name  imports)  equal  in  value 
to  three  Saxon  pennies.  It  feems  to  have  been 
a  real  coin,  contrived  as  the  moft  convenient 
fubdivifion  between  the  {hilling  and  the  penny. 
When  the  fniiiing  contained  5  Saxon  pennies, 
the  thrimfa  was  three-fifths  of  it ;  and  when  the 
{hilling  contained  4  Saxon  pennies,  the  thrimfa, 
which  remained  unaltered,  was  three-fourths  of 
it.  We  have  examples  of  both  thefe  propor¬ 
tions  in  the  laws  of  king  Athelftan.  In  one  of 
thefe  laws,  which  was  made  in  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  when  the  {hilling  was  at  its  primitive 
value  of  5  pennies,  2000  thrimfas,  the  weregeld 
of  a  thane  by  the  law  of  Eaft-Anglia,  are  faid 
to  be  equal  in  value  to  1200  {hillings,  the  were¬ 
geld  of  a  thane  by  the  law  of  Mercia  j  from 

118  Sptlmanni  Glo(T.  in  voc.  Thrimfa.  Nicolfon’s  Hiftorical  Li¬ 
brary,  p.  44.  Brady’s  Hid.  p.  68.  Chron.  preciol'um,  p.  28. 
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whence  it  appears,  that  the  thriinfa  was  three- 
fifths  of  the  Ihilling ,I9.  In  another  of  thefe 
laws,  which  was  made  near  the  end  of  his  reign, 
when  the  Ihilling  was  brought  down  in  weight, 
and  value  to  4  Saxon  pennies,  it  is  faid,  that  the 
weregeld  of  a  ceorl,  by  the  law  of  Eaft-Anglia, 
was  266  thrimfas,  which  make  200  Ihillrags, 
according  to  the  Mercian  law  l2°.  From  this 
law  it  appears,  that  the  proportion  between  the 
thrimfa  and  the  Ihilling  was  changed,  and  that 
the  former  was  three-fourths  of  the  latter.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  above  account,  the  weight  of  the 
thrimfa  mull  have  been  67 \  Troy  grains,  equal 
to  3  Saxon  pennies,  and  to  8  \d.  of  our  prefen t 
money  ;  and  that  80  thrimfas  mull  have  been 
coined  out  of  a  Tower  pound  of  filver.  The 
currency  of  the  thrimfa  never  was  univerfal ;  and 
it  feems  to  have  been  coined  only  for  a  Ihort  time, 
as  it  was  found  to  be  unpeceffarv.  This  is 
the  true  reafon  why  it  is  not  mentioned  among 
the  names  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  coins  by  archbilhop 
Aelfric,  as  it  had  fallen  into  difufe  before  his 
time  ,2'. 

There  is  no  kind  of  money  more  frequently  The  An- 
mentioned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  thaiy  the  ^°n’fy*on 
pending,  pening,  peninga,  or  penny.  This  was 
by  far  the  moll  common,  though  not  (as  our 
antiquaries  long  imagined)  the  only  coin,  that 

119  Soirner.  doff,  in  vie.  Thrimfa.  Lye’s  Diflionarium  Saxo- 
aicum.  120  Wilkin’s  Leges  Saxon,  p.  71. 

121  Clarke  on  Coins,  p.  319 — 536. 
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was  ftruck  by  the  Englifh  princes  of  this  period.’ 
The  weight  and  value  of  the  penny  remained 
invariably  the  fame  through  all  the  Saxon  times, 
and  are  both  perfectly  well  known.  It  was  a 
fmall  fiiver  coin,  of  which  240  were  coined  out 
of  a  Tower  pound  of  that  metal,  each  penny 
weighing  22 1  Troy  grains,  equal  in  weight  and 
value  to  one  of  our  prefent  fiiver  three-pences, 
all  but  if  Troy  grain.  Any  number  of  the 
other  denominations  of  money  or  coins  might 
have  been  paid  in  thefe  pennies  without  a  frac¬ 
tion,  by  giving  240  of  them  for  every  pound,’ 
160  for  every  mark,  30  for  every  thancus,  20 
for  every  ora,  5  for  every  larger  fulling,  4  for 
every  1  after  Hulling,  and  3  for  every  thrimfa. 
The  far  greateft  part  of  the  current  cafh  of  Eng¬ 
land  in'  this  period  confifted  of  thefe  fmall  fiiver 
pennies ;  which  is  the  reafon  that  fo  many  of 
them  are  ftill  preferred,-  when  almofl  all  the 
other  Saxon  coins  are  loft.  In  that  great  fcar- 
city  of  fiiver  that  prevailed  over  all  Europe,  from 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  difcovery  of 
America,  the  penny  was  a  very  proper  fize  for  the 
mod  common  current  coin ;  becaiife  it  vras  not  too 
large  for  fmall  payments,  nor  too  fmall,  in  fufficient 
numbers,  for  the  greateft. 

The  fceata.  The  fceata,  which  is  fometimes  mentioned  in 

the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  was  certainly  a  real  coin,- 
both  became  its  name  properly  dignifies,  a  coin, 
or  piece  of  money,  and  becaiife  it  was  too  fmall 
for  a  mere  denomination.  The  coin  called  fceata 
doth  not  appear  to  have  been  always  of  the  fame 

weight 
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weight  and  value ;  but  feems  to  have  been  ge¬ 
nerally  one  of  the  fmalleft  of  their  current 
coins  ;  which  gave  occafion  to  that  form  of  an 
oath,  which  every  one  who  denied  a  debt  in  a 
court  of  juftice  was  obliged  to  take, — “  I  fvvear 
'wXi  by  the  name  of  the  living  God,  that  I  am  not 
“  indebted  to  N  either  Ihilling  or  fceata,  cr 
<£  their  -worth i.  e.  I  am  not  owing  him  either 
a  great  fum,  like  a  ihilling,  which  was  the 
largeft  filver  coin,  nor  a  fmall  fum,  like  the 
fceata,  which  was  one  of  the  fmalleft  l22.  In. 
the  laws  of  Ethelbright,  which  are  the  moft 
ancient  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  lav/s,  the 'fceata  is 
often  mentioned,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  fmall  coin,  of  which  twenty  were  equal  to 
a  Ihilling  ;  and  confequently  it  weighed  only  5  f 
Troy  grains  ,2J.  But  in  the  laws  of  king  Athel- 
flan,  which  were  made  more  than  three  centuries 
after  the  former,  the  fceata  is  evidently  the  fame 
coin  with  the  Saxon  penny.  For  the  weregeld 
of  a  king,  in  one  of  thefe  laws,  is  fixed  at  30,000 
fceatas,  which  are  faid  to  be  equal  to  120  Saxon. 
pounds114.  Now,  30,000  pennies  are  exadlly 
equal  to  125  Saxon  pounds;  which  fliews,  that 
if  this  weregeld  was  paid,  not  in  actual  Wei  oh  t 

#  4  O 

but  in  fuch  a  number  of  fceatas  or  pennies,  by 
tale,  then  an  addition  of  five  pounds  was  to  be 
paid,  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  weight 
occafioned  by  the  wear  of  thefe  pennies.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  therefore,  we  may  conclude,  that  during 

*“  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  £4.  Id,  p.  >  6, 

“*  Id.  p.  64. 
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the  greatefl  part  of  this  period,  the  fceata  and 
the  penny  fignified  the  fame  coin ;  and  this  is  no 
doubt  the  reafon  that  archbifhop  Aelfric  doth 
not  mention  the  fceata  among  the  names  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  coins,  becaufe  it  was  the  fame  with 
the  penny 

Though  the  Saxon  filver  penny  or  fceata  was 
a  fmall  coin,  it  was  of  cohfiderable  value,  and 
would  then  have  purchafed  as  much  provifions, 
or  goods  of  any  kind,  as  five  of  our  {hillings 
will  do  at  prefent.  The  price  of  the  bell  Iheep 
in  England,  for  example,  was  fixed  by  the  laws 
of  king  Athelftan,  near  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century,  at  four  of  thefe  pennies ;  for  there  were 
only  four  pennies  in  the  fmlling  when  that  law 
was  made  ‘A  By  the  fame  law,  an  ox  was  only 
valued  at  30,  a  cow  at  20,  and  a  fow  at  10,  of  thefe 
pennies. 

As  it  would  be  inconvenient,  at  prefent,  to 
have  no  fmaller  coins  than  crown  pieces,  fo  it 
would  have  been  equally  inconvenient,  in  the 
Saxon  times,  to  have  had  no  coins  of  lefs  value  than 
thofe  penny-pieces.  To  prevent  this,  they  coined 
halflings,  or  halfpennies  of  filver,  weighing  11 
Troy  grains,  worth  about  three  halfpence  of  our 
money ,  and  feorthlings,  or  the  fourth  of  a 
penny,  weighing  5!  Troy  grains,  worth  about 
three  farthings  of  our  money.  Both  thefe  coins 
are  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  gofpels ;  which  is  a 

1JS  Clarke  on  Coin?,  p.  4.2S  —  430. 
no  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon.  j>.  66. 
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fufficient  proof  that  they  had  fuch  coins  when 
thefe  gofpels  were  tranflated.  But,  after  all,  when 
many  things  were  fo  very  cheap,  it  would  ftill  have 
been  inconvenient  to  have  had  no  coin  of  lefs  value 
than  the  filver  farthing ;  and  therefore  they  coined 
a  brafs  coin  of  the  value  of  half  a  farthing  of  their 
money,  and  of  a  farthing  and  a  half  of  ours, 
Thefe  brafs  coins,  which  were  called  Jlycas ,  are 
mntioned  alfo  in  the  Saxon  gofpels ;  and  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  them  belonging  to  feveral 
Northumbrian  kings,  have  been  found,  and  pub* 
lifhed127. 
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Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  weight  Refultof 
and  value  of  the  feveral  denominations  of  monev,  tlle  above 

j  1  ■  1  r  i  .  enumera- 

and  real  coins,  that  were  m  ule  among  the  Anglo-  tion. 
Saxons  in  the  prefent  period,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  place  the  refult  of  the  whole  under  the  eye  of 
the  reader  in  the  following  table,  that  the  infpe&ion 
of  it  may  enable  him  to  difcover,  at  one  glance,  the 
real  weight  and  value  of  any  fum  of  money  he  hap* 
pens  to  meet  with  in  the  Saxon  hiltory. 


1,7  Kicked!  Diflertat.  Epift.  p.  182. 
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Table  of  the  names  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  denominations  of 
money,  and  of  real  coins ;  with  the  weight  of  each  of 
them  in  Troy  grains ,  and  value  in  the  prefent  money  of 
Great  Britain. 


Names. 


Troy  grains. 


Prefent  value. 


The  pound, 

The  mark, 

The  mancus  of  gold, 

The  mancus  of  filver, 

The  ora,  -  -  - 

The  greater  fhilling, 

The  fmaller  fhilling, 

The  thrimfa. 

The  penny  and  fceata. 

The  halfling, 

The  feorthling, 

The  ftyca,  a  brafs  coin,  -  ' 


£• 

s. 

d. 

5400 

2 

16 

3 

3600 

1 

17 

9 

56 

7 

0 

1 

675 

7 

0 

1 

450 

4 

8 

1 

II2l 

1 

2 

90 

1 1 

; 

6n 

8 

2 

22} 

2 

3 

1  I 

1 

if 

51 

3 

if 

Foreign  Befides  their  own  coins,  thofe  of  all  the  other 

cur  rent' in  nati°ns  °f  Europe  with  whom  they  had  any 
England,  commerce,  were  current  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  in  the  prefent  period.  The  gold  coins 
that  were  current  in  England,  and  indeed  over 
all  Europe,  for  fome  ages  before  the  Norman 
eonqueft,  were  of  thefe  three  kinds  : — 1.  The  old 
Byzantine  folidi,  commonly  called  Byzants ; 
«— 2.  the  moll  ancient  frank  folidi ; — 3.  the 
lefier  frank  folidi  of  twelve-pence I2tt.  Though 
the  Byzants  were  coined  at  Conftantinople,  or 
Byzantium,  from  whence  they  derived  their 
name,  yet  they  were  well  known  in  England, 


and 


,lS  Clarke  on  Coins,  p,  246, 
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and  great  payments  were  often  made  in  Byzan¬ 
tines.  Thus  the  famous  St.  Dunftan  purchafed 
the  eftate  of  Hindon  in  Middlefex  of  king  Ed¬ 
gar,  for  200  Byzantines  "9.  Out  of  the  Greek 
pound  of  gold  (which  was  the  fame  with  the 
Tower  pound)  72  Byzantines  were  coined,  each 
weighing  73  Troy  grains,  and  worth  40  Saxon 
pennies,  8  Saxon  {hillings,  and  9  (hillings  and 
four-pence  halfpenny  of  our  prefent  money*30. 
Few  coins  ever  had  a  longer  or  more  univer- 
fal  currency  than  thefe  Byzantines,  having  been 
current  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  Eaftern  empire  not  only  in  all  its  provinces, 
but  alfo  in  all  thofe  countries  which  had  been 
provinces  of  the  Weftern  empire,  and  amongft 
others  in  Britain  I3\  The  ancient  Frank  folidus 
was  the  fame  in  weight  and  value  with  the  Saxon 
mancus  already  deferibed.  The  Ieffer  Frank 
folidus  was  worth  no  more  than  twelve  Saxon 
pennies,  or  two  (hillings  and  ten-pence  of  our1 
prefent  money  ,s\  It  was  from  the  ufe  of  this 
lefler  Frank  folidus  that  the  prefent  divifion  of 
our  money-pound  into  20  (hillings,  each  (hil¬ 
ling  containing  12  pence,  was  introduced.  Be- 
fides  thefe  gold  coins,  there  were  alfo  fome  fo¬ 
reign  filver  coins  current  in  England  in  thi? 
period ;  but  a  more  minute  enumeration  is  unne- 
celfary,  and  would  be  tedious. 

129  Camden’s  Remains,  p.  i8z. 

Leges  Salicae,  tit.  47.  §4.  Cod.  Theod.  1.  it.  tit.  7.  Cod. 
Juftin.  1. 10.  tit.  70.  Lindenbrog.  GlofT.  voce  Solidus. 

lja  Clarke  on  Coins,  p.  3*9. 
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Though  coins  may  be  of  the  legal  weight  when 
they  are  (truck,  they  are  apt  to  lofe  fomething  of 
that  weight  by  long  currency.  To  make  up  this 
deficiency  of  weight  occafioned  by  wearing,  it 
was  a  cuftom,  probably  a  law,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  when  they  paid  a  fum  of  money  by  tale, 
to  pay  one  twenty-fourth  part  more  than  the 
nominal  fum.  For  example,  though  there  were 
only  48  Saxon  (hillings  coined  out  of  a  pound  of 
filver,  yet  when  a  merchant  paid  a  debt  of  one 
pound  in  (hillings  that  had  been  fome  time  in  the 
circle,  he  paid  50  of  thefe  (hillings  inftead  of  48. 
This  is  the  reafon  that  the  fame  muldl  or  fine 
that  is  called  two  pounds  in  one  law,  is  called 
one  hundred  drillings  in  another ;  four  additional 
(hillings  being  paid  to  make  up  for  the  prefumed 
deficiency  in  weight  *33.  When  a  debt  of  one 
pound  was  paid  in  pennies,  which  were  by  far 
the  mod  common  coins,  250  of  thefe  pennies 
were  paid  inftead  of  240 ;  which  were  the  real 
number  coined  out  of  a  pound.  Thus  the  were- 
geld  of  a  king  is  declared  to  be  30,000  pennies, 
or  120  pounds;  but  30,000  pennies  are  really 
125  pounds;  becaufe  5  pounds  (or  the  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  fum)  were  paid  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  of  weight  in  the  current  pen¬ 
nies  ‘34.  When  any  commodities  are  exceedingly 
fcarce  and  valuable,  as  gold  and  filver  were  in 
the  ages  we  are  now  examining,  men  are  very 

J33  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  35.  38.  >34  Id.  p.  72. 
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anxious  not  to  be  defrauded  of  the  fmalleft  part 
of  them  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

As  the  weight  is  one  capital  confideration  in 
the  affair  of  coins ;  fo  their  finenefs,  or  the  real 
proportion  of  pure  gold,  or  pure  filver,  in  them, 
is  another.  It  was  faon  difcovered,  that  a  fmall 
mixture  of  fome  bafer  metal,  commonly  called  alloy 
with  gold  and  filver  in  coins,  gave  them  an  addi¬ 
tional  hardnefs,  and  made  them  more  durable. 
This  therefore  was  admitted ;  but  the  greateft 
care  was  taken  to  afcertain  the  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  pure  gold  or  filver  and  the  alloy,  with 
the  mod  minute  exadtnefs.  The  ftandard  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  money,  as  found  by  trials  made 
upon  their  coins,  was  nine  parts  of  pure  filver, 
and  one  part  of  copper ;  and  very  fevere  penalties 
were  infh&ed  by  their  laws  on  thofe  mint-mafters 
who  made  money  of  a  bafer  kind.  By  a  law  of 
Athelflan,  a  monetary  who  coined  money  below 
the  legal  ftandard,  either  in  weight  or  finenefs, 
was  to  have  his  right  hand  cut  off,  and  nailed 
upon  the*  door  of  his  mint ;  but  by  a  pofterior 
one  of  Ethelred,  thofe  who  were  guilty  of  this 
crime  were  to  be  put  to  death  ,35.  All  coins  that 
were  agreeable  tq  the  legal  ftandard  in  thefe  two 
refpedts,  of  weight  and  finenefs,  were  declared 
by  law  to  be  the  current  coins  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  none  were  permitted  to  refufe  them  in  pay-. 
ments. 

Though  their  weight  and  purity  are  the  two 
capital  confiderations  in  the  affair  of  coins $  ye£ 
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the  legends  and  imprefles  which  they  bear,  and 
the  degrees  of  art  and  elegance  with  which  they 
are  fabricated,  merit  fome  attention  in  every 
period  from  the  antiquary  and  hiltorian.  The 
art  of  coining  money  was  in  a  very  imperfect 
ftate  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  This  is  evident 
from  the  infpeftion  of  their  filver  pennies,  or  the 
plates  of  them,  which  have  been  publilhed  in  the 
works  quoted  below  ,36.  Thefe  pennies  are  very 
thin ;  and  the  relievo  of  the  letters  and  figures 
upon  them  very  low  and  faint.  On  one  fide 
they  commonly  bear  the  prince’s  head  by  whofe 
authority  they  were  coined,  with  his  name  and 
his  title  in  Latin  (Rex),  and  in  a  few  inftances 
in  Saxon  (Cyning).  The  letters  are  chiefly 
Roman,  with  a  mixture  of  Saxon,  and  for  the 
molt  part  very  rudely  formed.  The  reverfes  are 
various ;  but  many  of  them  contain  only  the 
names  of  the  mint-mafter,  and  of  the  city  where 
they  were  coined.  For  the  fatisfa&ion  of  fucfi 
readers  as  have  not  an  opportunity  of  viewing 
thefe  coins,  or  the  tables  of  them  which  have 
been  publilhed,  two  of  the  molt  ancient,  and 
one  of  the  moll  modern  of  them,  are  engraved 
on  the  plate  of  the  map  in  the  Appendix, 

Fig.  1,0,  3* 

Fig.  i.  is  a  penny  of  Edwin  13\  the  firft  Chriflian 
king  of  Northumberland,  and  molt  probably  the 
founder  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  who  flourilhed 

J36  Camden  Britan,  vol.  i.  Introduc;  p.  165—203.  Hickef.  The» 
faur.  Differtat.  Epift.  p.  161—182. 

137  This  is  controverted  by  Mr.  Pegge,  Diflertation  2. 
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from  A.  D.  617  to  A.  D.  633.  On  one  fide  is 
the  king’s  head,  crowned  with  the  infcription 
edpin.  rex.  a.  ;  in  which  all  the  letters  are 
Roman  except  the  Saxon  p  (w).  On  the  reverfe 
is  a  crofs  in  the  centre  (a  proof  that  Edwin  had 
embraced  Chrifdanity  when  this  coin  was  ftruck), 
with  this  infcription,  sefwel  on  eofer  ;  which 
fignifies  Sifwel  (the  name  of  the  mint  matter)  at 
York. 

The  fecond  is  a  penny  of  Adulf,  who  was  king  ofAduif’s 
of  the  Eaft-Angles  A.  D.  664.  On  one  fide  is  Penny- 
the  king’s  head,  with  this  infcription,  audul- 
fius  prisin.  Several  explanations  have  been 
given  of  the  laft  of  thefe  words,  but  none  of  them 
are  without  difficulties138.  On  the  reverfe  is  a 
crofs  eredled  upon  a  globe,  with  a  ferpent  hang¬ 
ing  as  lifelefs  on  the  tranverfe  of  the  crofs,  and 
this  infcription,  victuria  adulfo. 

The  lad  is  a  penny  of  king  Harold,  who  fell  Of  Ha. 
in  the  battle  of  Haftings,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
William  the  Conqueror.  On  one  fide  is  a  fceptre 
and  the  king’s  head  crowned,  with  harold  rex 
angl,  On  the  reverfe  the  word  pax  in  the 
centre,  and  around  it  vlfgeat  on  gle  ;  which 
is  Wlfgeat  (the  name  of  the  mint-matter)  at 
Glocefler. 

It  is  quite  impoffible  to  difcover,  with  any  Quant;ty 
degree  of  certainty,  the  quantity  of  current  coin  ;°nf 
in  England  in  this  period.  On  fome  occafions,  land. s 
very  confiderable  fums  are  mentioned.  The 
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fmall  kingdom  of  Kent  is  laid  to  have  paid  to, 
Ina  king  of  Weffex,  A.  D.  694,  no  lefs  than 
thirty  thoufand  pounds,  equal  in  quantity  of 
filver  to  £  84,375  of  our  prefent  money,  and  in 
value  and  efficacy  to  more  than  eight  millions 
fterling  13°.  This  furh  is  fo  enormous  for  fo 
fmall  a  territory,  that  fome  mi  (lake  muff  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  committed  by  the  tranfcribers  of 
the  Saxon  chronicle ;  and  therefore  no  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  this  paffage.  If  a  hiftorian 
may  he  allowed  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  I  ffiould 
fuppofe,  that  panda  (pounds)  had  been  inferted 
by  a  miftake  inftead  of  peninga  (pennies),  which 
was  probably  the  true  reading.  For  Ina’s  quarrel 
with  the  people  of  Kent  was,  that  they  had  killed 
Mul,  the  brother  of  Ceadwalla,  king  of  Weffex, 
his  immediate  predeceffor  ;  and  therefore  all  that 
he  could  demand  from  them,  by  the  eftabliffied 
laws  of  the  heptarchy,  was  the  payment  of  the 
weregeld  of  a  king,  which  was  30,000  pennies ,+°» 
Even  this  fum  (£351:  11:3  of  our  money), 
trifling  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  would  not  be 
eafily  paid  by  the  fmall  kingdom  of  Kent,  after 
it  had  been  three  times  plundered  by  the  Weft* 
Saxon  armies  in  the  fpace  of  eight  years. 
Though  Alfred  the  Great  was  one  of  the  richeft 
of  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  he  bequeathed  no 
more  by  his  laft  will  than  £  500  to  each  of  his. 
two  fons,  and  £100  to  each  of  his  three  daugh¬ 
ters'41.  This  was  no  more  than  ^1406  :  5  :  o 

J39  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  48.  *4®  Id.  ibid, 
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qf  our  money  to  a  king’s  fon,  and  £  281  :  5  :  o 
to  a  king’s  daughter :  a  fufficient  proof  of  the 
great  fcarcity  of  money  in  England  in  the  age 
of  Alfred  the  Great.  Nor  was  money  more 
plentiful  in  France  at  that  time  than  it  was  in 
England ;  for  Charles  the  Bald  king  of  France, 
who  was  cotemporary  with  Alfred,  when  he 
meditated  an  expedition  into  Italy  A.  D.  875,  to 
feize  the  Imperial  crown,  could  raife  no  more 
money  in  his  whole  kingdom  than  10,000  marks, 
or  £18,375  fterling'41.  The  calh  of  England 
feems  to  have  increafed  confiderably  in  the 
courfe  of  the  tenth  century,  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  the  Eider,  Athelftan,  and  Edgar  the 
Peaceable,  who  were  great  encouragers  of  foreign 
trade.  This  enabled  the  Englifh  to  pay  the 
prodigious  fubfidies  to  the  Danes  in  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  reign  of  Ethelred  the  Unready ;  which  in 
twenty-three  years,  from  A.  D.  991  .to  A.  D. 
1014,  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  £167,000  of 
Saxon  money,  equal  in  quantity  of  filver  to 
£469,687  :  10  :  o  flerling143.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  were  fo  much  exhaufted  and  im- 
poverilhed  by  thefe  payments,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  Danilh  yoke,  as  the 
only  means  of  preferving  themfelves  and  their 
country  from  ruin.  Upon  the  whole,  we  have 
good  reafon  to  believe,  that  there  was  not  one 
fiftieth  part  of  the  calh  in  England,  at  any  one 
time,  during  this  period  which  we  are  now  de- 

14*  Boulainvilliers,  p.  114,  U*  Spelman  GlofT.  voce  DanegeW. 
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lineating,  that  is  in  it  at  prefent ;  and  that  this 
obfervation  might  be  extended  to  almoft  every 
other  country  in  Europe. 

As  no  coins  of  the  kings  of  the  Scots,  Pi&s, 
or  Welfti,  who  flourifhed  in  this  period,  have 
been  diicovered,  it  hath  been  generally  believed, 
that  none  of  thefe  princes  coined  any  money. 
But  this  is  very  improbable  on  many  accounts. 
The  low  countries  of  Scotland  to  the  fouth  of  the 
frith  of  Forth,  had  been  occupied  by  a  colony  of 
Saxons  under  Q£ta  and  Ebeffa  in  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Northumberland  about  the  middle  of  the  fixth. 
In  this  ftate  thefe  countries  continued,  both  in¬ 
habited  by  Saxons  and  governed  by  Saxon 
princes,  who  coined  money,  to  the  fall  of  the 
Northumbrian  kingdom  about  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century.  Now  it  is  hardly  poflible, 
that  the  Scots  and  Pidls,  who  were  fuch  near 
neighbours  to  the  Saxons  for  fo  many  ages,  and 
had  fo  much  intercourfe  with  them,  both  of  a 
friendly  and  hoftile  nature,  could  remain  ignorant 
of  the  ufe  of  money,  and  the  art  of  coining  it. 
At  leaf!:,  when  the  Scots  kings  obtained  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  country  between  the  Forth  and 
Tweed,  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 
they  mull  have  learned  from  their  Saxon  fubje&s 
the  art  of  coining  money,  and  muft  have  exer- 
cifed  it  as  a  part  of  their  prerogative.  This 
money  we  may  be  certain  was  not  very  plentiful, 
and  therefore  it  hath  totally  difappeared.  It  is 
flill  more  improbable,  th^t  the  Britons,  after  they 
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retired  into  Wales,  were  ignorant  of  the  ufe  and 
art  of  coining  money,  when  their  anceftors  the 
provincial  Britons  were  fo  well  acquainted  with 
both.  It  appears  evidently  from  many  of  their 
laws,  that  the  Wellh  princes  of  this  period  did 
actually  coin  money.  By  one  of  thefe  laws,  the 
coining  pf  money  is  declared  to  be  one  of  the 
four  unalienable  prerogatives  of  the  kings  of 
Wales ,4+ :  a  ridiculous  declaration,  if  it  was 
known  that  no  money  was  ever  coined  in  Wales ! 
The  kings  of  England  impofed  a  certain  tribute  on 
the  kings  of  Wales,  part  of  which  was  to  be 
paid  in  money ;  which  they  never  would  have 
done,  if  they  had  known  that  thefe  princes  had 
no  money  of  their  own.  The  falaries  of  the 
great  officers  in  the  courts  of  the  kings  of  Wales 
were  paid  in  money ;  and  the  prices  of  all  com¬ 
modities  were  rated  by  the  laws  of  Wales  in 
money.  Nay,  in  thefe  laws,  both  gold  and 
filver  coins  are  direftly  mentioned  ;  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  much  ftronger  evidence  that  there  were 
fuch  coins,  than  the  bare  difappearance  of  them 
is  that  they  never  exifted  ,4S.  But  though  we  have 
good  reafon  to  believe,  from  thefe  and  many 
other  teftimonies  which  might  be  produced  from 
their  laws  and  hiftory,  that  the  Wellh  princes  of 
this  period  did  coin  money ;  yet  we  have  no 
reafon  to  fuppofe  that  their  coins  were  very  plen¬ 
tiful,  when  thofe  of  their  richer  neighbours,  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  were  fo  fcarce.  The  fmallnefs 
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of  the  number  of  thefe  Welfh  coins,  the  injuries 
of  time,  wars,  and  revolutions,  and  the  long  fub- 
jection  of  that  country  to  the  crown  of  England, 
are  the  true  reafons  why  all  thefe  coins  have  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  though  it  is  not  impoffible  that  fome  of 
them  may  be  yet  difcovered. 

When  money  was  fo  fcarce  in  all  parts  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  England  not  excepted,  we  may  be  certain 
that  the  prices  of  commodities  in  general,  and 
particularly  of  fuch  as  were  plentiful,  would  be 
very  low.  Of  this  we  have  the  cleared:  pofitive 
evidence,  in  the  few  remaining  monuments  of 
thofe  ancient  times  in  which  the  prices  of  various 
commodities  are  mentioned.  How  amazingly 
low,  for  example,  was  the  price  of  land  ?  Some 
very  clear  evidences  have  already  been  produced, 
to  which  many  more  might  be  added,  to  prove, 
that  the  mod:  common  price  of  an  acre  of  land,  of 
the  very  bed:  quality  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times, 
was  no  more  than  fix  teen  Saxon  pennies,  or  about 
four  fhillings  of  our  money.  Mud:  it  not  appear 
incredible  to  us,  that  our  anceltors,  about  eight 
or  nine  hundred  years  ago,  paid  as  much  money 
for  four  fheep  as  for  an  acre  of  the  bed:  arable 
land  ? .  This  very  ftrange,  but  well-attefted  fact, 
is  net  only  a  proof  of  the  fcarcity  of  money  and 
of  the  low  Hate  of  agriculture ;  but  feems  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  more  fcanty  population  in  thofe  times 
than  is  commonly  imagined :  for  hardly  any 
thing  but  a  great  want  of  people  to  occupy  the 
country  could  have  made  land  of  fo  little  value 
in  proportion  to  other  things.  By  the  Anglo- 
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Saxon  laws,  certain  prices  were  fet  upon  all 
animals,  men  themfelves  not  excepted,  which 
were  to  be  paid  by  thofe  who  deftroyed  them ; 
and  thefe  were  no  doubt  the  fame  prices  for  which 
fuch  animals  were  ufually  purchafed  in  the 
markets*.  In  the  laws  of  Ethelred  the  Unready, 
which  were  made  near  the  end  of  the  tenth  or 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices ;  which  we  lhall  give  both  in 
Saxon  and  Sterling  money  I4<5« 


Price 

Of  a  man  or  have, 
Of  a  horfe, 

Of  a  mare  or  colt, 
Of  an  afs  or  mule, 
Of  an  ox, 

Of  a  cow, 

Of  a  fwine, 

Of  a  fheep, 

Of  a  goat. 


Saxon.  Sterling . 


£• 

s. 

d. 

£• 

s. 

0 

£. 

1 

0 

0 

a 

16 

3 

3° 

0 

1 

>5 

2 

29 

0 

1 

3 

5 

12 

0 

14 

1 

6 

0 

7 

0* 

5 

4 

S 

6 

1 

3 

1 

10§ 

1 

0 

1 

2 

2  1  5i 


From  the  above  table  it  plainly  appears,  that  an 
Anglo-Saxon,  in  the  reign  of  king  Ethelred, 
could  have  purchafed  twenty  horfes,  or  mares, 
or  mules,  or  oxen,  or  cows,  or  fwine,  or  fheep, 
or  goats,  to  fay  nothing  of  men,  for  the  fame 
quantity  of  filver  that  an  Englilhman  mud  now 
pay  for  one  of  thefe  animals  of  the  middle  fort. 
This  feems  to  be  as  near  as  poffible  the  true  pro¬ 
portion  between  the  value  of  money,  in  the  pre- 
fent  times,  and  of  thofe  which  wre  are  now 
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examining,  in  the  purchafe  of  thefe  moft  neceffary 
and  ufeful  animals,  and  of  all  kinds  of  provifions, 
except  in  times  of  famine.  In  fome  other  things, 
however,  the  proportion  was  very  different.  In 
the  purchafe  of  land,  for  example,  money  was  fe- 
veral  hundred  times  more  valuable  than  it  is  at  pre- 
fent ;  but  in  the  purchafe  of  books  it  was  not  really 
of  fo  great  value  as  it  is  at  this  moment.  So  much 
hath  the  value  of  the  former  increafed  by  the  im¬ 
provements  of  agriculture,  and  the  increafe  of  trade 
and  population,  and  fo  much  hath  the  pecuniary 
value  of  the  latter  decreafed  by  the  mofl  ufeful  in¬ 
ventions  of  paper  and  printing,  by  which  books  are 
multiplied  alinofl  ad  infinitum .  Such  of  our  read¬ 
ers  as  defire  to  fee  a  more  full  and  minute  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  prices  of  animals,  and  of  all  their  mem¬ 
bers,  in  this  period  (from  the  head  of  a  king  to 
the  tail  of  a  cat),  may  confult  the  work  quoted  be- 
low ;  which  will  fugged  a  thoufand  reflexions  con¬ 
cerning  the  different  edimations  of  things,  and  the 
different  tades  and  defires  of  mankind  in  different 
circumdances  ,47.  How  much,  for  example,  mud 
we  be  furprifed  to  fee,  that  by  the  edablilhed  laws 
of  one  part  of  this  ifland,  and  mod  probably  of  the 
whole,  the  price  of  a  hawk,  or  of  a  greyhound,  was 
once  the  very  fame  with  the  price  of  a  man ;  and 
that  there  was  a  time,  when  the  robbing  a  hawk’s 
ned  was  as  great  a  crime  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
and  as  feverely  punilhed,  as  the  murder  of  a  chrif- 
tian I4S. 

*47  Leges-  Wallies,  p.  230—  279. 
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The  hijlory  of  the  manners ,  virtues ,  vices,  remark¬ 
able  cujloms ,  language ,  c/rr/r,  diet,  and  diver - 
fions,  of  the  -people  of  Great  Britain,  from  the 
arrival  of  the  Saxons,  A.  D.  449,  /<?  the  landing 
of  William  duke  of  Normandy ,  A.  D.  1066. 

THE  honour  and  happinefs  of  nations,  as 
well  as  of  particular  perfons,  depend  more 
on  their  manners  than  on  their  fituation  and  cir- 
cumftances.  An  a&ive,  brave,  intelligent,  and 
virtuous  people,  cannot  be  contemptible  in  any 
condition,  nor  unhappy  in  any  habitable  cli¬ 
mate.  Such  a  people,  if  they  do  not  change 
their  manners,  will  foon  improve  their  circum- 
ftances,  and  convert  the  moft  unhofpitable  de- 
ferts,  if  they  are  not  naturally  incapable  of  ve¬ 
getation. 
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getation,  into  pleafant  and  fertile  fields,  crowded 
with  inhabitants,  and  adorned  with  cities,  towns, 
and  villages.  We  need  look  no  further  than  to 
our  own  American  colonies  for  the  mod  agree¬ 
able  and  convincing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  thifc 
affertion.  Thofe  countries  which  were,  not  very- 
long  ago,  covered  with  almoft  impenetrable  fo- 
rcfts,  the  haunts  of  wild  beafts  and  naked  fa- 
vages,  are  now  become  fertile,  rich,  and  po¬ 
pulous  provinces,  and  are  daily  improving  in  all 
tnefe  particulars.  On  the  other  hand,  nations 
corrupted  by  long  and  great  profperity,  become 
luxurious,  effeminate,  and  licentious  in  their 
manners,  are  objects  of  contempt  and  pity  in 
the  mod  flourifhing  circumftances.  Reftlefs, 
peevifh,  and  difcontented,  amidfl  the  greatefb 
affluence,  infatiable  in  their  avarice,  unbounded 
in  their  ambition,  they  are  on  the  brink  of  ruin 
when  they  feem  to  have  attained  the  pinnacle  of 
human  grandeur.  Hiftory  affords  too  many 
examples  of  mighty  nations,  whofe  deftru&ion 
hath  been  occafioned  by  the  corruption  of  their 
manners  and  who  have  been  ruined  by  their 
own  follies  and  vices,  rather  than  by  the  arms 
of  their  enemies.  For  this,  and  many  other 
reafons,  the  hiftory  of  the  prevailing  charafter 
and  reigning  manners  of  a  nation,  in  every  pe¬ 
riod,  is  both  the  molt  ufeful  and  arnufmg  part  of 
its  hiftory,  and  merits  the  moil  particular  atten¬ 
tion. 

Great  Britain,  in  this  period,  was  inhabited 
by  fevejral  diflmct  nations,  which  formed  fo 

many 
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many  different  flates  and  kingdoms.  All  thefe 
nations,  however,  with  refpect  to  their  manners, 
cuftoms,  languages,  &c.  may  be  divided  into 
thefe  two  clalTes,  viz.  i.  The  pofterity  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  who  were  left  in  the  peaceable 
poffeflion  of  the  whole  ifland  by  the  Romans  at 
their  departure  ;  and  who  continued  in  the  pof- 
fefiion  of  Wales,  and  the  far  greateft  part  of 
Scotland,  to  the  end  of  this  period.  For  though 
thefe  Britons  were  divided  into  different  Hates, 
and  unhappily  engaged  in  war  againft  each  other, 
their  national  characters,  manners,  languages,  &c. 
were  very  much  the  fame.  2.  The  feveral  na¬ 
tions  who  came  from  Germany  and  Scandinavia, 
and  made  conquefts  and  procured  fettlements  in 
Britain,  in  the  courfe  of  this  period.  For  though 
thefe  nations  were  called  by  different  names,  as 
Angles,  Jutes,  Saxons,  and  Danes,  they  were  all 
defcended  from  the  fame  origin,  fpoke  the  fame 
language,  and  had  the  fame  national  manners  and 
cuftoms.  . 

The  manners,  &c.  of  the  ancient  Britons  and  Not  „e«f- 
Caledonians,  ‘the  original  inhabitants  of  this  nnL'teti'6" 
ifland,  have  been  fo  fully  delineated  in  the  fe-  manners  of 
venth  chapter  of  the  firft  book  of  this  work,  that  antiWdU 
it  will  not  be  neceffary  to  give  a  minute  detail  of  this 
thofe  of  their  pofterity,  who  form  the  firft  of  r'°  * 
thefe  two  claffes,  in  the  prefent  period.  It  would 
be  impoflible  to  do  this,  without  repeating  what 
hath  been  already  faid  on  thefe  fubje&s.  For 
the  people  of  Wales,  and  of  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  the  genuine  defcendants  of  the  ancient 
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Britons  and  Caledonians,  appear  to  have  had  the 
fame  manners  and  national  character  in  this  as 
in  the  preceding  period ;  and  both  thefe  nations 
have  been  very  remarkable  for  their  tenacious 
adherence  to  the  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors 
through  a  long  fucceflion  of  ages.  This  hath 
been  owing, — to  their  pride  of  their  antiquity, — 
to  their  national  animofity  againlt  their  neareft 
neighbours,  kept  conftantly  alive  by  mutual  in¬ 
juries,— to  the  nature  of  their  country, — and  to 
their  want  of  commerce,  or  other  intercourfe  with 
foreign  nations ;  and  not — to  their  want  of  capacity 
for  improvement. 

This  is  the  firft  opportunity  we  have  had  of 
examining  the  manners.  Sic.  of  the  fecond  of  the 
above  dalles,  the  nations  who  came  from  Ger¬ 
many  and  Scandinavia,  and  fettled  in  ,Britain, 
in  the  courfe  of  this  period.  This  mull  there¬ 
fore  be  the  chief  fubjed  of  the  prefent  chapter. 
A  curious  and  interelting  fubjed,  which  merits 
a  moll  careful  and  attentive  invelligation !  For 
the  far  greatell  part  of  the  prefent  inhabitants  of 
England,  and  even  of  the  fouth-eall  parts  of 
Scotland,  being  defcended  from  thofe  Scandina¬ 
vian  and  German  nations,  mull  wilh  to  fee  a 
diftind  and  faithful  picture  of  their  remote  an- 
cellors,  whofe  blood  is  Hill  flowing  in  their  veins, 
whom  they  Hill  refemble  in  their  perfons,  and 
from  whom  they  derive  many  remarkable  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  their  national  character  and  manners. 
In  drawing  this  pidure,  a  facred  regard  to  truth 
(which  I  have  fpared  no  pains  to  difcover)  hath 

been 
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been  my  only  guide ;  and  this  fhall  be  my  only 
apology  to  thofe  who  think  it  not  fo  fair,  and 
free  from  blemifhes,  as  they  expected.  Our 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Danifh  andeftors  muft  indeed 
appear  to  great  difadvantage  in  many  refpeds, 
if  they  are  compared  with  their  pofterity  in  the 
prefent  age,  who  have  been  fo  much  enlightened, 
improved,  and  polifhed,  by  the  difcoveries  of 
later  ages,  efpecially  fince  the  revival  of  learning 
and  the  reformation  of  religion.  But  they  will 
very  well  bear  a  comparifon  with  their  cotempo¬ 
raries,  in  the  other  nations  of  Europe ;  with  whom 
alone  they  ought  to  be  compared. 

We  have  ho  account  of  any  remarkable  change  Tlie  di- 
in  the  climate  of  Great  Britain  in  the  courfe  of  ma!e‘ 
this  period  (as  we  had  in  the  former),  that  could 
much  affed  the  perfons  or  manners  of  its  in¬ 
habitants.  We  hear  indeed  of  feveral  plagues, 
which  raged  with  great  violence,  and  fwept  away 
great  numbers  of  men,  as  well  as  of  other  ani¬ 
mals  j  but  thefe  do  not  feem  to  have  been  more 
frequent,  or  more  deftrudive,  in  this  than  in 
other  periods  of  equal  length.  Famines  indeed 
Were  both  very  frequent  and  very  fevere  in  thofe 
ages  ;  but  thefe  were  rather  owing  to  the  imper- 
-fe&  ftate  of  agriculture,  than  to  any  extraordinary 
inclemency  of  the  feafons. 

The  face  of  the  country  fuffered  a  very  great  Face  of 
and  fatal  change  after  the  departure  of  the  Ro-  tlle  coun‘' 
mans.  Many  fine  towns,  villages,  and  country-  ' 
feats,  were  reduced  to  ruins  by  the  incefiant  and 
deftrudive  wars  of  the  Scots,  Pids,  Saxons,  and 
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Danes ;  great  numbers  of  gardens,  orchards,  and 
well-cultivated  fields,  had  their  fences  broken 
down,  and  lay  neglected;  and  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  in  one  word,  wore  a  dreary  uncomfortable 
afpedt  during  a  great  part  of  this  period ;  which 
was  partly  the  confequence,  and  partly  the  caufe, 
of  feveral  imperfections  in  the  characters  of  its 
inhabitants  *. 

The  Anglo-Saxons,  and  Danes,  who  came  from 
Germany  and  Scandinavia,  and  fettled  in  Britain* 
are  defcribed  by  all  the  ancient  writers  who  were 
acquainted  with  them,  as  remarkably  tali,  ftrong, 
and  robuft  in  their  perfons.  This  advantage  they 
derived  from  their  anceflors,  and  communicated 
to  their  pofterity.  For  all  the  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  authors  who  fpeak  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
the  anceflors  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  reprefent 
them  as  fuperior  to  all  the  reft  of  mankind  in 
ftature  \  Nor  did  their  pofterity  degenerate  in 
this  refpedt  after  their  fettlement  in  this  ifland* 
but  ftill  continued  to  be  remarkable  among  the 
nations  of  Europe  for  the  largenefs  of  their 
limbs  and  height  of  their  ftature ;  but  ftill  more 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their  fhape,  the 
fairnefs  of  their  complexions,  and  finenefs  of 
their  hair  3.  Thefe  were  the  three  things  which 
attradted  the  notice  and  excited  the  admiration  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  -when  he  beheld  fome  Englifh 

*  Hifloria  Gildas,  et  Epiftola  Gildae  paiTim. 

2  Casfar,  l.i.  c  39.  Mela,  1.  3.  c.  3.  Columella,  1.  3.  €.8. 
Vegetius,  i.  1.  c.  1.  Strabo,  1.  7  p.  290. 
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youths  expofed  to  fale  in  the  market-place  at 
Rome.  He  was  fo  much  ftruck  with  the  beauty 
of  their  perfons,  that  when  he  was  told,  that  they 
were  named  Englijh  (Anglos,  and  that  they  and 
their  countrymen  were  not  yet  converted  to 
Chridianity,  he  broke  out  into  this  exclamation : 
“  How  lamentable  is  it,  that  the  prince  of  dark- 
“  nefs  fnould  have  fuch  beautiful  fubjects,  and 
‘c  that  a  nation  fo  amiable  in  their  bodies  fhould 

have  none  of  the  charms  of  divine  grace  in 
“  their  fouls !  Their  form  is  truly  angelic,  and 
“  they  are  fit  to  be  the  companions  of  the  angels 
tc  in  heaven4 !”  We  meet  with  feveral  examples, 
in  the  writers  of  this  period,  of  Englilh  youths 
preferred  from  death  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  their  perfons,  after  they  had  been  condemned 
by  their  enemies,  and  were  on  the  point  of  being 
executed 5 :  a  fufftcient  proof,  that  there  mud 
have  been  fomething  uncommonly  engaging  in 
the  afpect  and  form  of  thefe  youths,  which  made 
fo  drong  an  impreffion  on  the  hearts  of  enemies 
no  way  famous  for  tendernefs  or  humanity. 
Their  hair,  as  well  as  their  complexions,  were 
generally  fair;  but  in  various  degrees;  thofe  of 
the  Danes,  who  chiefly  redded  in  the  kingdom 
of  Northumberland,  being  frequently  red6. 
Their  eyes,  which  were  commonly  blue,  are  faid 
to  have  had  fomething  peculiarly  dern  and  in¬ 
timidating  in  them  when  they  were  inflamed 

4  Bed*  Hilt.  F.cclef.  1.  2.  c.  i,  5  Eddius  Vita  Wilfredi,  c.  6. 

6  Cluver.  p.  96. 
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with  anger  \  Like  the  ancient  Germans,  from 
whom  they  were  defcended,  and  to  whom  they 
bore  a  very  great  refemblance  in  their  perfons, 
they  were  more  capable  of  bearing  hunger  and 
cold  than  third:  and  heat 8.  When  the  perfons 
of  the  males  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  fo 
agreeable  in  their  form,  we  may  be  almoft  cer¬ 
tain,  that  thofe  of  their  females  were  Hill  more 
fair  and  beautiful.  Many  evidences  of  this  might 
be  produced  from  books ;  but  this  will  not  be 
thought  neceflary  by  thofe  who  have  the  pleafure 
of  converfmg  daily  with  their  amiable  daughters, 
who  are  not  excelled  in  perfonal  charms  by  any 
women  in  the  world. 

Longevity  As  good  health  and  long  life  depend  very 

^nr^eo  much  on  the  natural  foundnefs  and  vigour  of  the 

Saxons.  body,  and  the  right  configuration  of  its  various 
parts,  we  have  reafon  to  prefume,  that  many  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  enjoyed  a  great  degree  of 
health,  and  that  fome  of  them  prolonged  their 
lives  to  an  uncommon  date.  Of  this  lafl  we 
meet  with  feveral  examples  in  the  remaining  mo¬ 
numents  of  their  hiftory  ;  from  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  felefted  as  one  of  the  mod:  remarkable 
and  bed:  attefled.  When  the  famous  Turketul, 
who  had  been  chancellor  of  England,  and  one 
of  the  greated:  warriors  and  flatefmen  of  his 
time,  retired  from  the  world,  and  became  abbot 
of  Croiland,  he  found  five  very  aged  monks  in 
that  monaftery,  to  whom  he  paid  particular  at- 
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tention.  Father  Clarenbald,  the  eldeft  of  thofe 
monks,  died  A.  D.  973,  after  he  had  completed 
the  1 68th  year  of  his  age;  the  fecond,  who  was 
named  Father  S  war  ling,  died  that  fame  year,  at 
the  age  of  142  ;  the  third,  who  was  called  Father 
T nr  gar,  died  the  year  after,  in  the  1 1 5th  year  of 
his  age.  The  two  other  monks,  named  Brune 
and  Ajo,  died  about  the  fame  time :  and  though 
their  ages  were  not  exactly  known ;  yet  it  cannot 
be  fuppofed  that  they  were  much  younger  than 
Father  Turgar;  becaufe  they  had  both  feen  the 
old  Abbey  of  Croiland,  which  had  been  deftroyed 
by  the  Danes  A.  D.  870.  Thefe  fa£ts  are  related 
with  much  confidence,  and  many  other  circum-  , 
fiances,  by  Ingulphus,  who  was  alfo  abbot  of 
Croiland,  and  wrote  from  the  hiftorical  regifter  of 
that  abbey  9. 

It  is  much  eafier  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  Genius  of 
bodily  than  of  the  mental  endowments  of  any  Saxons^*0" 
people.  The  former  manifeft  themfelves  by 
mere  inftin£t,  and  are  vifible  to  every  eye ;  but 
the  latter  require  much  culture  to  unfold  and 
render  them  confpicuous.  We  have  no  reafon, 
however,  to  fufpeft,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons 
were  naturally  defective  in  genius,  or  in  any  of 
the  faculties  of  their  minds ;  though  the  univerfal 
darknefs  and  ignorance  of  thofe  ages  in  which 
they  lived,  prevented  the  cultivation  of  their 
genius  and  the  improvement  of  their  faculties. 

Some  few  of  them,  as  Aldhelm,  Beda,  Alcuin, 


9  Ifigulphi  Hift.  p.505. 
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Alfred  the  Great,  &c.  were  endowed  with  fuch 
an  uncommon  degree  of  genius,  and  ftrength  of 
mind,  that  they  overcame,  in  a  great  meafure, 
all  the  difadvantages  of  their  fituation,  and  fhone 
with  a  luftre  far  fuperior  to  their  cotemporaries. 
It  is  certainly  no  flight  prefumption,  that  the 
people  of  England,  in  thofe  times,  enjoyed  their 
full  proportion  of  genius,  that  the  three  moil 
learned  and  ingenious  men  that  appeared  in 
Europe  in  the  fpace  of  fix  centuries  were  Englilh- 
men,  viz.  Bede,  Alcuin,  and  Alfred. 

A  writer,  who  willies  to  draw  an  agreeable 
pidture  of  the  difpofitions,  manners,  and  moral 
charadters,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  will  find  very 
few  materials  for  that  purpofe  in  their  own  cotem¬ 
porary  writers.  This  I  may  prefume  to  fay  with 
fume  affurance,  as  I  have  perufed  every  remain¬ 
ing  monument  of  thofe  times  that  I  could  pro¬ 
cure,  with  a  diredt  view  to  this  objedt,  with  very 
little  fuccefs,  For  though  thofe  ancient  authors 
exceed  all  the  bounds  of  truth  and  probability, 
in  heaping  the  moll  extravagant  praifes  on  certain 
favourite  faints,  and  a  few  great  benefactors  to 
the  church,  they  are  very  far  from  giving  a 
favourable  character  of  their  countrymen  in  ge¬ 
neral,  efpecialiy  of  the  laity.  On  the  contrary, 
they  frequently  paint  them  in  the  moft  odious 
colours,  and  reprefent  them  as  a  people  deftitute 
of  every  virtue,  and  Itained  with  every  vice.  To 
give  many  examples  of  this  would  be  difagree- 
able :  the  following  fliort  one,  tranflated  from  a 
Saxon  fermon,  preached  by  on,e  of  their  own 
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bilhops  A.  D.  1012,  will  be  a  fufficient  fpecimen 
of  their  way  of  painting  the  manners  of  their 
countrymen.  44  It  cannot  be  denied,  for  it  is 
44  too  evident,  that  this  nation  is  plunged  into 
44  innumerable  crimes  and  vices;  as  covetouf- 
44  nefs,  theft,  robber)'-,  gluttony,  heathenilh 
44  impurities,  fornications,  adulteries,  incells, 
44  plottings,  treacheries,  treafons,  lyings,  per- 

44  juries,  cruelties,  murders,  parricides. - The 

44  far  greatell  part  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
44  try,  as  I  have  already  faid,  are  deplorably  cor- 
44  rupted  in  their  manners,  and  become  murder- 
44  ers,  parricides,  prieft-killers,  monallery-haters, 
44  violators  of  facred  orders,  falie  fwearers,  apo- 
44  hates,  betrayers  of  their  mailers,  thieves,  rob- 
44  bers,  and  plunderers.  Many  of  the  women 
44  alfo  are  whores,  adultereffes,  child-murderers, 
44  and  witches.  In  a  word,  it  is  impoflible  either 
44  to  number  or  give  names  to  all  their  wicked 
44  and  flagitious  deeds  I0.”  A  horrid  and  block¬ 
ing  picture !  but  it  is  probably  much  more  de¬ 
formed  than  the  original.  For  there  have  been 
ecclefialtics  in  all  ages,  who  delighted  to  declaim 
with  vehemence  againll  the  vices  of  their  times 
and  countries,  and  when  they  were  heated  with 
their  favourite  fubject,  have  loaded  them  with 
every  crime  their  imaginations  could  invent, 
without  a  very  fcrupulous  regard  to  truth.  The 
good  bilhop  Lupus,  the  author  of  the  above 
fermon,  feems  to  have  been  one  of  this  llamp. 

**  Hickefii  Diffej'tat.  Epift.  p.  104,  ioj. 
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It  is  a  misfortune  that  we  have  no  means  of  view¬ 
ing  the  characters  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  anceftors, 
but  through  the  dark  medium  prefented  to  us  by 
bigotted  and  gloomy  monks,  who  were  the  only 
writers  of  thofe  times.  For  as  thofe  monks  could 
perceive  no  vices  in  their  patrons,  who  were 
regularly  conveyed  to  heaven  in  the  arms  of 
angels ;  fo  they  could  difcover  no  virtues  in  their 
oppofers,  who  were  as  conltantly  difpatcned  to 
hell  in  the  claws  of  devils  ;  and  therefore  their 
reprefentations  of  the  characters,  either  of  their 
friends  or  enemies,  are  far  from  meriting  an  im¬ 
plicit  faith. 

A  devout  regard  to  facred  things,  and  the 
offices  of  religion,  may  be  juftly  reckoned  among 
the  virtues  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  after  their  con- 
verfion  to  Chriftianity.  Of  this,  if  it  were  ne- 
ceffary,  innumerable  evidences  might  be  pro¬ 
duced.  It  mud,  however,  be  confeffed,  that 
their  piety  was  not  of  the  pureft  kind,  but  was 
tin&ured  with  the  abfurd  and  wretched  fuperfti- 
tions  of  the  ages  in  which  they  flouriffied;  for 
which  they  are  rather  to  be  pitied  than  re¬ 
proached.  But  their  fubmitting  to  the  expences, 
pains,  and  labours,  with  which  their  fuperflitious 
obfervances  were  attended,  is  at  leaft  an  evidence, 
that  they  were  difpofed  to  have  been  religious  if 
they  had  been  right  inftrudted.  It  may  not  there¬ 
fore,  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  take  a  fhort 
view  of  fome  of  thofe  things  which  are  moft 
remarkable  in  the  religious  principles  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
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The  Englifli,  in  this  period,  were  very  remark¬ 
able  for  their  extravagant  fondnefs  for  the  mo* 
naltic  life;  which  was  univerfally  efteemed  the 
fureft  road  to  heaven.  This  fondnefs  for  ending 
their  days  in  thofe  feats  of  fioth  and  fuperftition, 
not  only  prevailed  among  the  clergy,  and  perfons 
of  inferior  ftations,  but  thofe  in  the  higheft  ranks 
of  life  were  fo  much  infeSted  with  it,  that  no 
fewer  than  ten  kings,  and  eleven  queens,  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  befides  nobles  without  num¬ 
ber,  in  the  courfe  of  this  period,  abandoned  the 
world,  and  retired  into  monafteries.  This  per¬ 
nicious  infatuation  is  feverely  cenfured,  and 
bitterly  lamented,  by  venerable  Bede,  as  deftruc- 
tive  to  his  country,  by  depriving  it  of  its  gover¬ 
nors  and  protestors".  But  almoft  all  the  other 
monks  and  clergy  acted  a  very  different  part, 
and  employed  a  thoufand  arts  to  perfuade  kings 
and  nobles  to  build  and  enrich  monafteries. 
This,  they  affured  them,  was  the  moft  effectual 
way  of  obtaining  the  pardon  of  all  their  fins, 
fecuring  the  divine  favour,  and  procuring  all  man¬ 
ner  of  bleffings  from  heaven. 

When  earl  Alwine,  who  was  the  greateft  and 
richeft  man  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Edgar  the 
Peaceable,  confulted  St.  Ofwald,  bifhop  of 
York,  what  he  fhould  do  to  obtain  the  pardon 
of  his  fins ;  the  pious  prelate  made  him  the  follow¬ 
ing  eloquent  harangue :  “  I  befeech  your  excel- 

lency  to  believe,  that  thofe  holy  men  who  have 

11  Bedae  Epift.  ad  Egberftum.  p.  309,  310. 
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44  retired  from  the  world,  and  fpend  their  days 
44  in  poverty  and  prayer,  are  the  greateft  favour- 
44  ites  of  Heaven,  and  the  greateft  bleftings  to 
44  the  world.  It  is  by  their  merits  that  the 
44  divine  judgments  are  averted  and  changed ; 
44  that  plagues  and  families  are  removed ;  that 
44  healthful  feafons  and  plentiful  harvefts  are 
44  procured ;  that  ftates  and  kingdoms  are  go- 
44  verned ;  that  prifons  are  opened,  captives  de- 
44  livered,  fhipwrecks  prevented,  the  weak 
44  ftrengthened,  and  the  fxck  healed :  that  I  may 
44  fay  all  in  one  word,  it  is  by  their  merits  that 
44  this  world,  fo  full  of  wickednefs,  is  preferved 
44  from  immediate  ruin  and  deftruction.  I  in- 
44  treat  you  therefore,  my  dear  fon,  if  you  have 
44  any  place  in  your  eftate  fit  for  that  purpofe, 
44  that  you  immediately  build  a  monaftery,  and 
44  fill  it  with  holy  monks,  whofe  prayers  will 
44  fupply  all  your  defects,  and  expiate  all  your 
44  crimes  !V5  The  building  of  Ramfey  abbey 
was  the  confequence  of  this  fine  fpeech.  The 
clergy  in  this  period  conftantly  inculcated  upon 
the  rich,  that  the  world  was  near  an  end,  and 
the  day  of  judgment  at  hand ;  which  procured 
many  donations  to  the  church,  as  appears  from 
the  charters  ftill  extant,  beginning  with  thefe 
words : — 44  fince  the  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand,’* 
or  words  to  that  purpofe  ‘3.  What  was  given 
by  rich  men  to  monafteries,  was  reprefented  by 
the  monks  as  contributing  greatly  to  the  future 
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repofe  of  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  gave  it,  and  of 
their  friends  ;  f  rom  whence  it  became  a  common 
practice  for  all  men  who  had  any  fenfe  of  religion 
or  concern  for  their  falvation,  to  bequeath  a 
lhare  of  their  eftates  at  lead  to  their  own  fouls, 
as  it  was  called  when  they  gave  it  to  a  church  or 
monaftery  *\  “  King  JEthelwulf  (fays  Afferius), 

£c  like  a  wife  man,  made  his  teftament  in  writ- 
i(  ing,  and  divided  his  eftate  between  his  foul 
<e  and  his  children  :  what  he  gave  to  his  children 
44  I  need  not  mention ;  what  he  gave  to  his  own 
(C  foul  was  as  follows,”  &c.  &c.  The  monks 
were  at  great  pains  to  perfuade  rich  men  to  be¬ 
come  monks  themfelves,  or  to  make  fome  of 
their  children  monks,  by  which  they  gained 
great  acceffions  both  of  wealth  and  credit ;  for 
when  they  got  poffeflion  of  their  perfons  they 
were  certain  of  their  eftates.  When  they  could 
not  prevail  with  great  men  to  abandon  the  world, 
during  life,  they  perfuaded  them,  that  it  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  their  fouls  to  have  their 
bodies  buried  in  a  monaftery  near  the  relics  of 
fome  famous  faint ;  a  privilege  which  could  not 
be  procured  but  for  a  very  valuable  confidera- 
tion15.  It  was  alfo  a  common  practice  in  thofe 
times,  for  monafteries  to  grant  to  fome  great 
man  one  of  their  eftates  during  his  own  life,  upon 
condition  that  it  fhould  revert  to  the  monaftery 
at  his  death,  accompanied  by  fuch  another  eftate 

H  Alter.  Vita  Ailfredi,  p.  4, 
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of  his  family  for  the  good  of  his  foul.  Thus  did 
they  circumvent,  by  applying  to  their  covetouf- 
nefs,  thofe  whom  they  could  not  delude  by 
other  means  16 .  In  a  word,  there  were  very  few 
in  thofe  times  who  had  either  any  hopes  of  heaven 
or  fears  of  hell,  who  did  not  leave  a  lhare  of 
their  wealth  to  fome  church  or  monaftery.  So 
infatiably  covetous  were  the  Englilh  clergy  of 
this  period,  that  they  were  'not  alhamed  to  boalt 
of  the  moll  infamous  impofitions  on  the  unhappy 
laity,  as  pious  and  meritorious  adlions,  when 
they  contributed  to  enrich  the  church.  What 
extravagant  praifes  are  bellowed  by  the  monkilh 
writers  on  iEtheric,  bilhop  of  Dorchefler,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Canute,  for  his  dexterous  manage¬ 
ment,  in  making  a  Danilh  nobleman  drunk,  and 
buying  a  fine  eftate  from  him  for  a  mere  trifle 
when  he  was  in  that  condition ;  becaufe  the  holy 
bilhop  (who  deferved  to  have  been  feverely 
punilhed  for  his  knavery)  granted  that  ellate  to 
the  abbey  of  Ramfey 17  ?  By  thefe,  and  various 
other  means,  fuch  torrents  of  wealth  flowed  into 
the  church  in  the  courfe  of  this  period,  that 
before  the  end  of  it  the  clergy  were  in  pofieflion 
of  much  more  than  one  third  of  the  lands  of  Eng¬ 
land,  befides  the  tithes  of  the  whole* ;  and  of 
great  wealth  in  money,  plate,  and  moveables  of 
all  kinds. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  in  this  period  placed  much 
of  their  religion  in  performing  pilgrimages  to 
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Jerufalem,  Rome,  and  other  places,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  that  had  obtained  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  extraordinary  fan&ity.  Thefe  pilgrimages, 
efpecially  to  Rome,  were  enjoined  upon  Tinners, 
as  the  moil  fatisfaclory  penances  for  the  greateft 
crimes,  and  recommended  to  faints  as  the  moil 
acceptable  fervices  to  God.  Few  pious  perfons 
of  any  rank  in  thofe  times  could  die  in  peace,  or 
think  themfelves  fure  of  heaven,  till  they  had 
luffed  the  pope’s  toe,  and  vifited  the  pretended 
fepulchres  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Rome. 
44  I  have  been  told  (fays  Canute  the  Great),  that 
44  the  apoille  Peter  had  received  great  authority 
44  from  the  Lord,  and  carried  the  keys  of  heaven ; 
44  and  therefore  I  thought  it  abfolutely  neceffary 
44  to  fecure  his  favour  by  a  pilgrimage  to 
44  Rome18.”  For  fuch  reafons,  kings,  queens, 
nobles,  prelates,  monks,  nuns,  faints,  and  Tinners, 
wife  men,  and  fools,  were  impatient  to  undertake 
thefe  religious  journies ;  and  all  the  roads  between 
Rome  and  England  were  conilantly  crowded  with 
Engliih  pilgrims.  It  appears  indeed,  that  the 
morals  of  thefe  fuperilitious  vagabonds,  efpecially 
of  the  ladies,  were  not  much  improved  by  thefe 
peregrinations.  Boniface,  archbifhop  of  Mentz, 
an  Englifhman,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
Cuthbert,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  A.  D.  745, 
exhorts  him, — 44  to  prevent  fuch  great  numbers 
46  of  Englifh  nuns  from  going  on  pilgrimages  to 
44  Rome;  becaufe  fo  many  of  them  lofe  their 

l8  Spelman.  Concil.  Britan,  t.  i.  p.  535. 
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66  virtue  before  they  return,  that  there  is  hardly 
«  a  city  or  town  in  Lombardy,  France,  or  Gaul, 
in  which  there  are  not  fome  Englifh  women 
(C  who  live  by  proftitution,  to  the  great  reproach 
t(  of  your  church  ,9.”  It  is  not  improbable,  that 
thefe  ladies,  being  certain  of  a  plenary  remilfion 
of  all  their  fins  when  they  arrived  at  their  jour¬ 
ney’s  end,  might  think  there  could  be  no  great 
harm  in  adding  a  little  to  the  number  of  them  by 
the  way. 

An  exceffive  veneration  for  faints  and  relics 
was  another  remarkable  circumflance  in  the  reli-, 
and  relics,  gious  principles  and  practices  of  the  Englifli  of 
this  period.  William  of  Malmfbury  reprefents 
it  as  the  peculiar  glory  of  England  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  times,  that  it  abounded  more  in  faints  and 
relics  than  any  other  country.  “  What  {hall  I  fay 
«  of  all  our  holy  bilhops,  hermits,  and  abbots  ? 
««  Is  not  this  whole  country  fo  glorious  and  reful- 
«  gent  with  relics,  that  you  can  hardly  enter  a 
“  village  of  any  note,  without  hearing  of  fome 
“  new  faint,  though  the  names  of  many  of  our 
tc  Englilh  faints  have  perifhed  for  want  of  writ- 
«  ings 20  ?”  There  never  was  a  time  in  which 
honours  and  riches  were  fo  much  admired  and 
coveted,  as  old  rags,  rotten  bones,  and  rufty 
nails,  See.  were  adpiired  and  coveted  by  the 
religious  of  this  period.  Thefe  were  fent  by  the 
greateft  princes  to  each  other  as  the  molt  va¬ 
luable  prefents,  preferved  by  churches  and 


>9  Spelean. Concil.  Britan.  1. 1.  p.  24 1, 
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monafleries  as  their  mofl  ineftimable  treafures, 
depofited  in  cafkets  adorned  with  gold  and  pre¬ 
cious  flones,  and  were  never  viewed  without 
being  adored.  At  the  death  of  abbot  Turke- 
“  tul  (fays  Ingulphus),  A.  D.  975,  the  abbey  of 
“  Croiland  was  very  rich  in  relics,  which  that 
“  holy  abbot  had  received  from  Henry  emperor 
“  of  Germany,  Hugh  king  of  France,  Louis 
“  prince  of  Aquitain,  and  many  other  dukes, 
“  earls,  nobles,  and  prelates,  when  he  was 
“  chancellor  of  England.  Among  thefe  he  had 
“  the  greatefl;  veneration  for  a  thumb  of  the 
“  apoflle  St.  Bartholomew,  which  he  conftantly 
“  carried  about  him,  and  with  which  he  figned 
“  himfelf  in  all  times  of  dangers,  tcmpefts,  and 
<c  thunders.  This  mofl  precious  relic  had  been 
“  prefented  to  the  emperor  by  the  duke  of  Bene- 
“  ventum  when  he  knighted  him,  and  by  the 
“  emperor  to  Turketul  while  he  was  chancellor. 

He  had  alfo  a  lock  of  the  hairs  of  Mary  the 
“  mother  of  God,  which  the  king  of  France  had 
<£  given  him  inclofed  in  a  box  of  gold ;  and  a 
“  bone  of  St.  Leodegarius  the  bifliop  and  mar- 
“  tyr,  which  he  had  received  from  the  prince  of 
<c  Aquitain  *I.”  So  great  was  the  rage  for  relics 
in  this  period,  efpecially  among  the  clergy,  that 
they  made  no  fcruple  of  being  guilty  of  theft, 
robbery,  or  almofl  any  crime,  to  get  them  into 
their  pofTeffion  ;  and  when  a  monk  had  the  dex¬ 
terity  to  fteal  the  little  finger  of  fome  famous  faint 
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.from  another  monaftery,  he  was  efleemed  the 
greateft  and  happiefl  of  men  among  his  bre¬ 
thren21.  If  real  relics  could  not  be  procured,  falfe 
ones  were  fubhituted  in  their  room,  and  expofed 
as  objeds  of  veneration  to  the  deluded  multi¬ 
tudes,  without  remorfe  or  fhame.  Still  further 
to  increafe  their  veneration  for  this  kind  of  trum¬ 
pery,  a  thoufand  improbable  tales  of  miracles 
performed  by  relics  were  invented  by  the  monks, 
and  fwallowed  by  the  people  without  the  lead 
examination 23. 

Fondnefs  The  public  worfhip  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
of  feveral  other  nations  in  this  period,  confided 
chiefly  in  pfalmody ;  in  which  both  the  clergy 
and  laity  took  much  delight.  In  fome  cathe¬ 
drals  and  larger  monafleries,  this  exercife  was 
continued  both  night  and  day  without  inter- 
niiflion,  by  a  conftant  fucceffion  of  priefts  and 
fingers,  with  whom  the  laity  occafionally 
joined **.  “  Both  the  ears  and  minds  (fays  an 

44  excellent  antiquary)  of  the  people  of  all  ranks 
c;  were  fo  much  charmed  with  this  inceffant  me- 
44  lody  of  the  monks,  that  it  contributed  not  a 
44  little  to  increafe  their  zeal  and  liberality  in 
$c  building  monafteries. ^  This  tafte  for  pfalm¬ 
ody  very  much  increafed  after  the  introduction 
of  organs  into  churches  in  the  courfe  of  the  ninth 
century :  4C  whofe  pipes  of  copper  (to  ufe  the 
44  words  of  a  writer  of  that  age)  being  winded 

Anglia  Sacra,  t.  a.  p.  39.  *3  Murator,  Differtat.  58. 
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t£  by  bellows,  and  furnifhed  with  propel*  hops 
“  and  keys,  fent  forth  a  molt  loud  and  ravifh- 
6‘  ing  mufic,  that  was  heard  at  a  great  dif- 
“  tance  2S.”  Even  the  private  devotions  of  the 
good  people  of  thofe  times  confided  almolt 
entirely  in  finging  a  prodigious  number  ol 
pfalms ;  which  -was  edeemed  the  mod  effectual 
means  of  appealing  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  and 
making  an  atonement  for  their  own  fms,  or  the 
fins  of  their  friends,  either  living  or  dead.  It 
was  commonly  an  article  ill  thofe  voluntary  affo- 
ciations  called  gilds  or  fraternities ,  fo  frequent 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  <c  that  each  mem- 
‘£  ber  fhould  fmg  two  pfalms  every  day,  one  for 
“  all  the  members  of  the  fraternity  that  were 
“  living,  and  the  other  for  all  that  had  been 
<£  members,  but  -were  dead ;  and  that  at  the 
cc  death  of  a  member,  each  of  the  furviving 
“  members  fhould  fmg  fix  pfalms  for  the  repofe 
“  of  his  foul  ‘-V’  All  kinds  of  penances  might 
be  redeemed  by  fmging  a  fufficient  number  of 
pfalms  and  pater-nojlers.  For  example,  if  a  pe¬ 
nitent  was  condemned  to  fad  a  certain  number 
of  days,  he  might  redeem  as  many  of  them  as 
he  pleafed,  at  the  rate  of  finging  fix  pater-nojlers , 
and  the  1 1  gth  pfalm  fix  times  over,  for  one  day’s 
fad27.  In  a  word,  pfahn-finging  was  a  kind  of 
fpiritual  cafh  in  thofe  times,  and  anfwered  the 
fame  purpofes  in  religion  that  money  did  in  trade. 

Hift.  Rr.mflen.  p.  410.  46  HickeCi  Diflerfat.  Epift.  p. 
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There  were  many  other  particulars  both  in  the 
religious  principles  and  practices  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  which  would  appear  very  fmgular  to  their 
poflerity  in  the  prefent  age,  though  they  were 
common  to  them  with  all  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  in  thofe  times  of  ignorance  and  fuper- 
flition.  But  there  doth  not  feem  to  be  any 
neceflity  for  making  this  enumeration  more  com¬ 
plete.  We  have  feen  enough  to  convince  us  of 
the  religious  difpofitions  of  our  anceftors,  and 
their  fmcere  defires  of  recommending  themfelves 
to  the  divine  favour ;  and  to  make  us  lament, 
that  the  means  which  they  were  taught  to  employ 
for  that  purpofe  were  not  more  agreeable  to  right 
reafon  and  genuine  revelation. 

After  the  account  that  hath  been  given  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  conflitution  in  a  former  chapter,  it 
is  hardly  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  love  of 
political  liberty,  and  of  a  free  and  legal  form  of 
government,  may  be  juftly  reckoned  among  the 
national  virtues  of  the  Englifh  in  this  period. 
This  virtue,  together  with  the  great  and  leading 
principles  of  their  conflitution,  they  derived  from 
their  anceftors,  the  ancient  Germans,  who  are 
greatly  celebrated  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  for  their  love  of  liberty,  and  their  brave 
defence  of  that  ineftimable  blefling18.  Ihofe 
armies  of  adventurers  which  arrived  from  Ger¬ 
many  in  quell  of  fettlements  in  this  illand,  in  the 
fifth  and  fixth  centuries,  were  compofed  of  high- 
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fpirited  and  haughty  warriors,  who  were  aim  oil 
equals,  and  would  admit  of  no  greater  degrees 
of  fubordination  than  they  chofe  themfeives,  and 
thought  necelfary  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  enter- 
prifes.  Their  conquefts,  we  may  be  certain,  did 
not  abate  their  haughtinefs,  or  make  them  more, 
fubmiflive  to  their  leaders.  For  their  own  ho¬ 
nour,  after  their  fettlement,  they  allowed  thofe 
leaders  to  affume  the  name  cf  kings,  and  gave 
them  a  large  proportion  of  the  conquered  lands 
to  fupport  their  dignity;  but  they  Hill  retained 
in  their  own  hands  the  power  of  making  laws, 
impofmg  taxes,  and  determining  all  national 
queftions  of  importance,  in  their  national  af- 
femblies,  as  their  anceftors  had  done  in  their 
native  feats  on  the  continent19.  Of  thefe  inefti- 
mable  privileges  they  continued  to  be  infinitely 
jealous,  and  to  defend  them  with  the  moft  un¬ 
daunted  refolution ;  and  it  is  to  this  political 
jealoufy  and  refolution  of  our  remote  anceftors, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  our  prefent  free  and 
legal  form  of  government. 

Martial  valour  was  the  peculiar  boaft  and  dif- 
tinguiming  charafleriftic  of  the  ancient  nations 
of  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  The  genuine 
fpirit  and  fentiments  of  all  thefe  nations  are  cx- 
prefled  with  much  energy  in  the  following  words 
of  one  of  their  chieftains  :  “  Valour  is  the  moft 
glorious  attribute  of  man,  which  endears  him 


z9  Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  c.  7.  11,  12. 
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44  to  the  gods,  who  never  forfake  the  valiant  3°.’> 
It  was  this  undaunted,  or  rather  frantic  valour, 
that  enabled  the  northern  nations  to  refill  the 
Roman  arms,  and  at  length  to  overturn  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire.  Nor  were  any  of  thole  nations 
(except  the  Scandinavians,  who  were  the  fcourge 
of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  for  feveral  cen¬ 
turies)  more  renowned  for  valour  than  the  Saxons. 
It  was  the  fame  of  their  valour  that  engaged  the 
unhappy  Britons  to  apply  to  the  Saxons  for  their 
protection  againfl  the  Scots  and  PiCts.  This  ap^ 
pears  from  the  following  exprcffions  in  the  fpeech 
of  their  ambaffadors :  44  Moll  noble  Saxons,  the 
44  wretched  and  miferable  Britons,  worn  out  by 
?4  the  perpetual  incurfions  of  their  enemies, 
44  having  heard  of  the  many  glorious  victories 
44  which  you  have  obtained  by  your  valour,  have 
44  fent  us,  their  humble  fuppliants,  to  implore 
44  your  affiftance  and  protection.— Formerly  we 
44  lived  in  peace  and  fafety  under  the  protection 
44  of  the  Romans ;  and  next  to  them,  knowing 
44  none  more  brave  and  powerful  than  you,  we 
*4  fly  for  refuge  under  the  wings  of  your  va- 
44  lour31.’5  The  Britons  were  not  miltaken  in 
their  high  opinion  of  the  valour  and  martial  fpi- 
rit  of  the  Saxons ;  v.  ho  thereby  not  only  repulfed 
the  Scots  and  PiCts,  which  were  fierce  and  war¬ 
like  nations,  but  alfo  fubdued  the  Britons  therm 
Teives,  who  palled  them  to  their  protection, 

3°  Tacit.  Hift.  1.  4.  c.  17.  3»  See  vol,  j.  p.  132. 
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It  mud,  however,  be  confeffed  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  did  not  retain  this  part  of  their  national 
character  in  its  full  vigour  through  the  whole  of 
this  period.  For  after  they  had  been  fome  time 
peaceably  fettled  in  England,  had  embraced  the 
Chridian  religion  in  that  corrupted  form  in  which 
it  was  prefented  to  them,  and  many  of  them  had 
contracted  a  fondnefs  for  the  monadic  life,  they 
lod  much  of  their  former  martial  fpirit,  and  be¬ 
came  rather  a  timid  than  a  warlike  people.  Ve¬ 
nerable  Bede,  though  he  was  a  monk  himfelf, 
and  a  molt  religious  man,  beheld  this  change  in 
the  national  character  of  his  countrymen  with 
deep  concern,  and  foretold  the  fatal  confequences 
with  which  it  would  be  attended.  He  called  the 
rage  of  building  monaderies,  and  embracing  the 
monadic  life,  which  began  to  prevail  in  his  time, 
a  mod  pernicious  madnefs,  which  deprived  the 
country  both  of  foldiers  and  commanders  to  de¬ 
fend  it  from  the  invafions  of  its  enemies 3*.  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Malmlbury  alfo  takes  notice  of  this 
change  in  the  national  character  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons:  “  The  manners  of  the  Englilh  have 
<c  been  different  in  different  periods.  At  their 
tc  arrival  in  Britain,  they  were  a  fierce,  bold, 
tc  and  warlike  people ;  but  after  they  had  em- 
c<  braced  the  Chridian  religion,  they  became 
“  by  degrees  more  peaceful  in  their  difpofitions  ; 

devotion  was  then  their  greated  national  vir- 
ic  tue*  and  valour  poffeffed  only  the  fecond  place 

■  s  Bed;e  Epift.  ad  EeberStuni, 
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44  in  their  elteem 3?.”  It  was  this  Treat  drmi- 

p 

nution  of  the  martial  fpirit  of  the  Englilh  that 
made  them  fuller  fo  much  from  the  depredations 
of  the  Danes.  The  difference  in  this  refpecl 
between  thefe  two  nations  at  lenoth  became  fo 
great,  that  the  Englilh  fled  before  inferior  num¬ 
bers  pf  the  Danes,  and  could  hardly  be  prevailed 
upon  to  meet  them  in  the  field  of  battle  on  any 
terms.  44  How  long  is  it  (fays  an  Englilh  au- 

45  thor  in  the  reign  of  king  Ethelred  the  Un- 
44  ready)  fince  the  Englilh  obtained  a  victory 
154  over  their  enemies  ?  The  pirates  are  now  be- 
44  come  fo  bold  and  fearlefs,  that  one  of  them 
44  fometimes  puts  ten,  fometimes  more,  fome- 
44  times  fewer,  of  us  to  flight.  O  the  mifery 
44  and  worldly  lhame  in  which  England  is  in- 
44  volved  through  the  wrath  of  God !  How  often 
44  doth  two  or  three  troops  .  of  Danes  drive  the 
44  whole  Englilh  army  before  them  from  fea  to 
44  fea,  to  our  eternal  infamy,  if  we  were  ca- 
44  pable  of  feeling  lhame !  But,  alas !  fo  abject 
44  are  we  become,  that  we  worlhip  thofe  who 
44  trample  upon  us,  and  load  us  with  indigni- 
44  ties  3V’  In  this  lalt  expreffion,  the  reverend 
bifliop  (for  fuch  this  writer  was)  had  probably 
in  his  eye  that  remarkable  inftance  of  the  abjeft 
fubinifiion  of  the  Englilh  to  the  infolence  of  the 
Danes,  which  is  mentioned  by  other  authors,-— 
44  That  when  an  Englilhman  met  a  Dane  on  a 
44  bridge,  or  in  a  narrow  path,  where  he  could 

33  W„  Malmf.  57.  34  Hicktfii  Differ  tat.  Ej-iltol,  p.  103. 
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■£  not  avoid  him,  he  was  obliged  to  Hand  ftill, 
“  with  his  head  uncovered,  and  in  a  bowino- 
“  polture,  as  foon  as  the  Dane  appeared,  and 
<c  to  remain  in  that  port ure  till  he  was  out  of 
“  fight35.”  Nay,  the  biffiop  himfelf,  in  this 
very  fermon,  gives  an  example  of  the  brutal  in¬ 
fo  lence  of  the  Danes,  and  of  the  fpiritlefs  fub- 
miffion  of  the  Englifh,  which  is  too  indelicate 
and  lhocking  to  be  here  inferted 36.  The  truth 
is,  that  nothing  can  be  more  difficult  than  to 
keep  a  fufficient  portion  of  the  gallant  and  mar¬ 
tial  fpirit  alive  in  a  people  foftened  by  long  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  keenly  engaged  in  peaceful  pur- 
fuits  of  any  kind :  nor  can  any  thing  be  more 
dangerous  than  to  fuffer  that  fpirit  to  be  extin- 
guilhed.  To  this  both  the  ancient  Britons  and 
the  Anglo-Saxons  owed  all  their  miferies  and 
dkgraces. 

The  Danes,  who  conftituted  fo  great  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  were  for  fome 
time  the  predominant  people  of  England  in  this 
period,  were  of  as  bold,  fearlefs,  and  intrepid  a 
fpirit,  as  the  Saxons  had  ever  been,  and  rather 
more  fierce  and  warlike.  The  hiftories  of  al- 
moft  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
of  the  Engliffi,  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  centuries,  contain  the  moll  ample  evi- 

35  Pontopi  dan.  Gefta  et  Veltigia  Danorum  extra  Daniam,  t.  2, 

p.  139- 

5s  Saepenumero  decern  ant  duodecem  Dani  alternis  vicibus  uxo- 
rem,  vel  filiam,  vel  ccgnarain  thayni  vitianf,  i  ifo  tliayno  fp-.flante,  nec 
proilibente.  Senna  Lvpi  F-pifccpi  1  apud  IhcheJJi  7 h'jdur  t  t.  I.  f.  joy. 
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dences  of  this  fa£t.  In  that  period  the  people 
of  Scandinavia,  comprehending  the  kingdoms 
of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  breathed 
nothing  but  war,  and  were  animated  with  a 
moil  aftonifhing  fpirit  of  enterprife  and  adven¬ 
ture.  By  their  numerous  fleets,  they  rode  tri¬ 
umphant  in  all  the  European  feas,  and  carried 
terror  and  defolation  to  the  coafts  of  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  Eaft,  into  which 
they  alfo  penetrated 37 .  The  inhabitants  of  all 
thefe  countries,  efpecially  of  the  fea-coafts,  lived 
in  continual  apprehenfions  of  thofe  dreadful  ene¬ 
mies  ;  and  it  made  a  part  of  their  daily  prayers  to 
be  preferved  by  Providence  from  their  deftru&ive 
vifits 38. 

Many  things  contributed  to  kindle  this  love, 
or  rather  rage,  for  war  and  martial  atchieve- 
ments,  in  the  bofoms  of  the  Scandinavians,  in 
this  period.  They  were  Pagans ;  and  thofe  who 
were  the  objefts  of  their  worfhip  had  been  fa¬ 
mous  warriors,  whofe  favour,  they  imagined, 
could  only  be  obtained  by  brave  exploits  in  war. 
Their  admiflion  into  the  hall  of  Odin  (the  fa¬ 
ther  of  daughter,  the  god  of  fire  and  defola¬ 
tion),  and  all  their  future  happinefs,  they  were 
taught  to  believe,  depended  on  the  violence  of 
their,  own  death,  and  on  the  number  of  their 

J7  Pontopidani  Gefta  et  Veftigia  Danorum  extra  Daniam,  3  tom. 
Svo.  Lipfise  et  Hafniae,  A.  D.  1741. 

38  It  was  a  petition  in  the  Litany  of  thofe  times, A  furore  Nor. 
“  mar.Horum  libera  nos  Domine.” 
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enemies  which  they  had  flam  in  battle39.  This 
Delief  infpired  them  with  a  contempt  of  life,  a 
fondnefs  for  a  violent  death,  and  a  third:  for 
blood,  which  are  happily  unknown,  and  appear 
incredible  ip  the  prefent  times  4°.  Their  educa¬ 
tion  was  no  lefs  martial  in  its  fpirit  and  tendency 
than  their  religion.  Many  of  them  were  born  in 
fleets  or  camps;  and  the  firft  obje&s  on  which 
they  fixed  their  eyes  were  arms,  forms,  battles, 
blood,  and  flaughter.  Nurfed  and  brought  up 
in  the  midft  of  thefe  terrible  objects,  they  by 
degrees  became  familiar,  and  at  length  delight¬ 
ful.  I  heir  childhood  and  their  dawn  of  youth 
were  wholly  fpent  in  running,  leaping,  climbing, 
fwimming,  wreftling,  boxing,  fighting,  and  fuch 
exercifes  as  hardened  both  their  fouls  and  bodies, 
and  difpofed  and  fitted  them  for  the  toils  of  war. 
As  loon  as  they  began  to  lifp,  they  w^ere  taught 
to  fing  the  exploits  and  victories  of  their  an- 
ceftors;  their  memories  were  ftored  with  no¬ 
thing  but  tales  of  warlike  and  piratical  expedi¬ 
tions,  of  defeating  their  enemies,  burning  cities, 
plundering  provinces,  and  of  the  wealth  and 
glory  acquired  by  brave  exploits.  With  fuch  an 
education,  it  was  no  wonder  tjiat  their  youthful 
hearts  foon  began  to  beat  high  with  martial  ar- 

9  Northern  Antiq.  t.  1.  c.  6. 

'  Certe  populi,  quos  defpicit  Arflos, 

Felices  errore  fuo  !  quos  ille,  timorum 
Maximus,  baud  urget  letlii  metus ;  inde  ruendi 
In  ferium  mens  prana  viris,  aimnaeque  capaces 
Mortis,  et  tgnavum  pedituras  parcere  vitas.  Lucan ,  l.  1. 
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dour ;  and  that  they  early  became  impatient  to 
grafp  the  fword  and  fpear,  and  to  mingle  with 
their  fathers,  brothers,  and  companions,  in  the 
bloody  conflict.  This  they  alfo  knew  was  the 
only  road  to  riches,  honours,  the  fmiles  of  the 
fair,  and  every  thing  that  was  defirable.  To  all 
thefe  motives  to  martial  and  piratical  expedi¬ 
tions,  arifing  from  religion  and  education,  ano¬ 
ther  ftill  more  powerful,  if  polfible,  was  added. 
This  was  neceflity,  occafioned  by  the  barren  un¬ 
cultivated  (late  of  their  country ;  which  obliged 
them  to  feek  for  thofe  provifions  by  piracy  and 
plunder  abroad,  which  they  could  not  find  at 
home.  The  fituation  of  their  country  alfo,  con-, 
filling  of  iflands,  and  of  a  great  extent  of  fea- 
coaft  on  the  continent,  naturally  led  them  to  the 
ftudy  of  maritime  affairs,  which  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  make  men  hardy  and  courageous, 
familiar  with  toils  and  dangers.  All  thefe  mo¬ 
tives  co-operating  (which  perhaps  may  never  be 
again  united),  rendered  the  Danes  of  the  middle 
qge s  a  molt  fearlefs,  undaunted,  and  warlike 
people,  and  gave  their  courage  fome  remarkable 
properties,  wrhich  merit  a  little  of  our  attention. 
Properties  The  valour  of  the  Danes  was  bpaftful  and  au- 
dacious,  attended  with  much  prefumption  and 
ofrhe  felf-confidence.  This  appeared  by  a  degree  of 
boldnefs  and  daring  in  their  words  and  actions 
which  to  other  nations  would  have  feerned  the 
ereateft  ralhnefs.  It  was  one  of  their  martial 
laws, — “  That  a  Dane  who  wifhed  to  acquire 
“  the  character  of  a  brave  man,  fhould  always 
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f<  attack  two  enemies,  {land  firm  and  receive 
“  the  attack  of  three,  retire  only  one  pace  from 
“  four,  and  fly  from  no  fewer  than  five 
The  hiffories  of  thofe  times  are  full  of  examples 
of  the  moft  bold,  defperate,  and  often  fucceff- 
ful,  darings  of  the  Danes;  of  which  none  is 
better  attefted,  or  more  extraordinary,  than  the 
following  one,  which  is  related  by  many  of  our 
own  writers.  A  bloody  and  obflinate  battle  was 
fought  near  Stamford,  24th  October  A.  D.  1066, 
between  Harold  king  of  England  and  Harald 
Harefager  king  of  Norway,  in  which  the  Nor¬ 
wegians  were  at  length  obliged  to  retire,  and  the 
Englifli  began  to  purfue  with  great  eagernefs. 
But  a  total  flop  was  put  to  their  purfuit  for  fe- 
veral  hours  by  the  defperate  boldnefs  of  a  Angle 
man.  This  was  a  Dane  of  a  gigantic  flature,  enor¬ 
mous  flrength,  and  undaunted  courage ;  who, 
taking  his  flation  on  Stamford  bridge,  killed  no 
fewer  than  forty  of  the  purfuers  with  his  battle- 
axe,  and  was  not  killed  at  lafl  but  by  a  flrata- 
gem  4\  This  high  prefumptuous  fpirit  of  the 
Danes  made  them  violent,  vindictive,  and  im¬ 
patient  of  the  leaf!  affront,  or  (in  modern  lan¬ 
guage)  men  of  Ariel  and  jealous  honour.  To 
call  a  Dane  a  nitbing ,  was  like  fetting  fire  to  gun¬ 
powder,  and  inftantly  excited  fuch  a  flame  of 
rage,  as  nothing  but  his  own  blood,  or  the  blood 
of  the  offender,  could  extinguifh 4J.  By  this 

4l  Bartholin.  Caufe  Contemp'ae  a  Danis  Mortis,  c.  7. 

4-  W.  Malmf.  in  Harold.  Brompton.  p.  9^8. 

4-'  Bartholin,  c,  7,  Northern  Ar.ticj.  c.  9. 
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means  duels  and  fmgle  combats  were  as  frequent 
and  bloody,  and  fought  on  alinoft  as  trifling  oc- 
cafions,  among  the  barbarous  and  Pagan  Danes, 
as  they  are  among  the  politeft  Chriftians  of  the 
prefent  age.  It  was  the  lame  fpirit  that  rendered 
the  Danes  of  this  period  intolerably  haughty  and 
infolent  to  thole  whom  they  had  fubdued,  and 
made  them  exaft  the  moll  humiliating  tokens  of 
fubmiffion  from  them.  Some  examples  of  the 
infolence  of  the  Danes  to  the  Englifh,  while  they 
were  under  their  dominion,  have  been  already 
given  ;  to  which  feveral  others  might  be  added  ; 
but  the  following  oile  will  be  fufficient  to  con¬ 
vince  the  reader,  that  it  was  carried  to  the  molt 
capricious  height.  if  an  Engiifhman  prefumed 
to  drink  in  the  prefence  of  a  Dane,  without  his 
exprefs  permiflion,  it  was  t deemed  fo  great  a 
mark  of  difrefpeft,  lihat  nothing  but  his  inllant 
death  could  expiate.  Nay,  the  Englilh  were  fo 
intimidated,  that  they  would  not  adventure  to 
drink  even  when  they  were  invited,  until  the 
Danes  had  pledged  their  honour  for  their  fafety  ; 
which  introduced  the  cuftom  of  pledging  each 
other  in  drinking  ;  of  which  fome  veftiges  are 
Hill  remaining  among  the  common  people  in  the 
north  of  England,  where  the  Danes  were  moll 
predominant 4+.  This  infolence  of  the  Danes 
made  fo  deep  an  imprelhon  on  the  imaginations 
of  the  Englilh,  and  was  painted  by  them  to  their 
pofterity  in  fuch  lively  colours,  that  for  feveral 

4+  Pontopidan.  Gefta  et  Vtft  gia  Dauerum,  t.  a,  p,  209. 
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ages  after  a  proud  imperious  tyrant  was  called  a 
Lord  Dane 45 . 

The  martial  fpirit  of  the  Pagan  Danes  was  at¬ 
tended  with  a  moll  prodigious  prodigality  of  life, 
and  fondnefs  for  a  violent  death.  The  many 
flrange  accounts  that  are  given  of  this  in  their 
ancient  hiflories,  would  appear  incredible,  if  thev 
were  not  fo  w’ell  attefled.  On  receiving  mortal 
wounds  in  battle,  they  were  fo  far  from  uttering 
groans  and  lamentations,  or  exhibiting  any  marks 
of  fear  or  forrow,  that  they  commonly  began  to 
laugh  and  fmg46.  Thefe  expreflions  of  joy  at 
the  approach  of  a  violent  death,  which  were  fin- 
cere  and  unaffefled,  proceeded  from  the  native 
and  acquired  boldnefs  of  their  ferocious  fpirits,— — 
from  their  ardent  love  of  military  fame, — and 
from  the  thoughts  of  thofe  endlefs  fcenes  of 
fighting,  heading,  and  caroufing,  which  they  ex- 
peded  in  the  hall  of  Odin47.  The  furviving 
friends  of  thofe  who  fell  in  battle,  after  having- 
fought  bravely,  and  killed  a  number  of  their 
enemies,  were  fo  far  from  bewailing  their  fate, 
that  they  rejoiced  in  their  death,  as  an  event 
equally  happy  to  themfelves  and  honourable  to 
their  ramily.  The  famous  Siward,  a  Danifh  earl 
of  Northumberland,  being  told  that  his  favourite 
fon  was  killed  in  a  battle  againll  the  Scots,  alked, 
with  much  anxiety,  whether  his  wounds  were  be¬ 
hind  or  before  ?  and  being  anfwered  that  they 
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were  all  before,  he  cried  out,  in  a  tranfport  of 

joy. _ .«  Now  I  am  perfectly  happy!  that  was  a 

«  death  worthy  of  me  and  my  fon43.”  Thofe 
Banilh  warriors  who  had  courted  a  violent  death 
in  many  battles,  and  had  been  fo  unfortunate  as 
not  to  find  it,  became  unhappy  and  difcontented 
at  the  approach  of  old  age,  full  of  the  moft 
dreadful  apprehenfions  that  they  fhould  die  of 
fome  difeafe,  and  thereby  be  excluded  from  the 
fociety  of  heroes,  in  the  hall  of  Odin,  lo 
prevent  this,  they  either  perfuaded  fome  of  their 
friends  to  difpatch  them,  or  put  a  violent  end 
to  their  own  lives49.  Starcather,  a  celebrated 
Danilh  captain,  who  had  fpent  his  whole  life  in 
arms  and  combats,  was  fo  umortunate  as  not  to 
meet  with  anf  perfon  who  had  ftrength  and  cou¬ 
rage  enough  to  beat  out  his  brains.  As  foon  as 
he  obferved  his  fight  begin  to  fail,  he  became 
very  difconfolate,  and  apprehenfive  that  he  lhould 
be  fo  unhappy  as  to  die  in  his  bed.  Io  avoid 
fo  great  a  calamity,  he  put  a  gold  chain  of  con- 
fiderable  value  about  his  neck,  which  he  de¬ 
clared  he  would  bellow  upon  the  firft  brave  man 
he  could  meet  with,  who  would  do  him  the  fa¬ 
vour  to  cut  off  his  head :  nor  was  it  long  before 
he  met  with  one  who  did  him  that  friendly  off 
fice,  and  won  his  chain  5°.  Even  after  the  Danes 
embraced  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  were  thereby 
deprived  of  the  religious  motives  to  prefer  a 
violent  death,  their  warriors  continued  for  fome 

49  Bartholin,  1.  J.  c.  4. 
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time  to  efteem  that  the  mod  denrable  land  of 
exit,  and  to  abhor  the  thoughts  of  dying  of  lin¬ 
gering  difeafes,  and  in  their  beds.  Earl  Siward, 
already  mentioned  (who  was  as  good  a  Chriftian 
as  any  Dane  could  be,  who  had  fpent  his  whole 
life  in  fcenes  of  daughter ),  being  feized  with  a 
dyfentery  in  his  old  age,  and  fenfible  that  his  end 
was  drawing  near,  felt  much  uneafmefs  about  the 
manner  of  his  death,  of  which  he  was  quite 
afhamed :  “  Alas !  (faid  he,)  that  I  have 

“  efcaped  death  in  fo  many  battles,  to  yield  up 
“  my  life  in  this  tame  difgraceful  manner,  like 
“  a  cow !  I  befeech  you,  my  dear  friends,  drefs 
<c  me  in  my  impenetrable  coat  of  mail,  gird  my 
C{  trufty  fword  about  my  body,  place  my  helmet 
<s  on  my  head,  my  fliield  in  my  left  hand,  and 
“  my  gilded  battle-axe  in  my  right,  that  I  may 
sc  die  in  the  drefs  at  lead:  of  a  warrior,  fince  I 
IC  cannot  have  the  happinefs  to  die  in  battle.5* 
All  this  was  done,  and  he  expired  with  fome 
degree  of  honour  and  fatisfaftion 5*.  Chrif- 
tianity,  however,  by  degrees,  abated  this  unna¬ 
tural  furious  fpirit  of  the  Danes,  made  them  lefs 
prodigal  of  life,  and  lefs  fond  of  a  violent  death, 
to  their  own  advantage,  and  the  repofe  of  the  reft 
of  mankind. 

The  martial  fpirit  of  the  Pagan  Danes  exerted 
and  fpent  itfelf  chiefly  in  piratical  expeditions ; 
to  which  they  were  exceedingly  and  univerfally 
addicted.  This  was  owing  to  the  fituation  of 

S'  liartholin.  1.  1,  0,4.  Hen.  Hunt.  J.  6.  c.  26. 
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their  country,  and  the  ordinary  progrefs  of  fo 
ciety  from  the  paftoral  to  the  predatory  life. 
For  nations  are  firft  hunters,  then  Hi ep herds ; 
and  when  their  numbers  are  too  much  increafed, 
to  live  by  thefe  employments,  they  next  become 
robbers  or  pirates  for  fome  time,  before  they 
commence  hulbandmen  and  manufacturers.  Thus 
much  at  leaft  is  certain,  that  the  Danes  were  fo 
univerfally  a  people  of  pirates,  in  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  centuries,  that  a  Dane  and  a 
pirate  were  fynonymous  terms  in  the  languages 
of  feveral  nations,  and  particularly  in  that  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  5h  In  thofe  times  all  the  men 
of  Denmark  conftantly  wore  the  drefs  of  failors  ; 
and  there  were  fometimes  greater  numbers  of 
Danes  actually  at  fea  than  on  lhore  s3.  All  thefe 
were  engaged  in  piracy ;  which  was  purfued,  not 
only  by  perfons  of  inferior  rank,  but  by  kings, 
princes,  and  nobles,  as  the  molt  honourable  of 
all  profeflions  5+.  Some  of  thefe  pirates  acquired 
fo  much  wealth  and  fame,  and  had  fuch  nu¬ 
merous  fleets  at  their  command,  that  they  were 
called  fea-kings ;  and  though  they  were  not  mat¬ 
ters  of  one  foot  of  land,  made  the  greatefl:  na¬ 
tions  and  molt  powerful  monarchs  tremble55. 
“  Helghi  (fays  an  ancient  hiftorian)  was  a  hero 
*c  of  invincible  ftrength  and  valour,  and  fpent 
“  his  whole  life  in  piracy.  He  plundered  and 
ic  depopulated  the  coafts  of  all  the  furrounding 

s*  Chron.  Saxon,  paflim.  Northern  Antiquit.  1. 1.  c.  to. 

54  Id.  ibid.  5J  Bartholin,  1.  c.  9. 
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“  countries,  by  his  fleets,  and  judly  acquired 
“  the  honourable  title  of  a  fea-king 5  V’  The 
introduction  of  chriftianity  by  degrees  abated 
the  violence,  and  at  length  abolilhed  the  pra&ice 
ef  piracy  among  the  Danes,  both  of  England  and 
Scandinavia :  for  both  the  laws  and  actions  of 
the  Chridian  pirates  of  this  period  were  humane 
and  gentle,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  of  their  Pagan 
predeceflors  57. 

The  molt  pernicious  property  of  the  martial  Cruelty  0f 
fpirit  of  the  Pagan  Danes  was  its  cruelty ;  which  the  DaDes" 
prompted  them  to  many  deeds  of  horror,  and 
made  them  the  dread  and  deteftation  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  Thefe  cruelties  of  the  Danes  are  painted 
in  the  ftrongeft  colours  by  our  moll  ancient  hido- 
nans,  who  lived  in  or  neared  to  thofe  times. 

“  Ihe  cruel  Guthrum  (fays  one  of  thefe  hido- 
“  rians)  arrived  in  England  A.  D.  878,  at  the 
“  head  of  an  army  of  Pagan  Danes,  no  lefs  cruel 
£S  than  himfelf,  who,  like  inhuman  favages,  de- 
“  droyed  all  before  them  with  fire  and  fword,  in- 
“  volving  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  with  their 
cc  inhabitants,  in  devouring  flames  ;  and  cutting 
“  thofe  in  pieces  with  their  battle-axes  who 
“  attempted  to  efcape  from  their  burning  houfes. 
u  The  tears,  cries,  and  lamentations  of  men, 

“  women;  and  children,  made  no  impreflions 
cc  on  their  unrelenting  hearts ;  even  the  mod 

tempting  bribes,  and  the  humbled  offers  of 
<c  becoming  their  flaves,  had  no  effeft.  All  the 
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ec  towns  through  which  they  paffed  exhibited 
<£  the  moft  deplorable  fcenes  of  mifery  and  defo- 
<e  lation ;  as,  venerable  old  men  lying  with  their 
<c  throats  cut  before  their  own  doors  j ..  the  ftreets 
“  covered  with  the  bodies  of  young  men  and 
‘£  children,  without  heads,  legs,  or  arms  j  and 
“  of  matrons  and  virgins,  who  had  been  flrfi: 
£<  publicly  diihonoured,  and  then  put  to  death 5 V’ 
It  is  laid  to  have  been  a  common  paftime  among 
thefe  barbarians,  to  tear  the  infants  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  from  the  breads  of  their  mothers,  tofs  them, 
up  into  the  air,  and  catch  them  cn  the  point  of 
their  fpears  as  they  were  falling  down  5£).  One 
Oliver,  a  famous  pirate  of  thofe  times,  was  much 
celebrated  for  his  humanity,  and  acquired  the 
furname  of  Barnakdll ,  or  child-prcfcrvcr  ;  becaufe 
he  denied  his  followers  this  diverfion  of  tolling 
infants  on  their  fpears60.  Even  after  the  Danes 
and  Anglo-Saxons  had  embraced  the  Chriftian 
religion,  they  long  retained  too  great  a  tindlure 
of  their  former  ferocity.  It  is  a  fufHcient  proof 
of  this,  that  the  horrid  operation  of  fcalping, 
e deemed  cruel  fn  the  favages  of  North  America, 
was  occafionally  performed  by  thefe  nations  on 
their  enemies  towards  the  end  of  this  period. 
c<  Earl  Godwin  (fays  an  ancient  hiilorian)  inter-. 
“  cepted  prince  Alfred,  the  brother  of  Edward 
4C  the  Confelfor,  at  Gilford,  in  his  way  to  Lon- 
44  don,  feized  his  perfon,  and  defeated  his 

58  J.  Wallingford,  apud  Gale,  t,  i.  p,  53G, 

59  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  a.  p.  13$.  Co  Bartholin.  J. 2.  c.  9.  p.  457. 
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c‘  guards;  fome  of  which  he  imprifoned,  fome 
44  he  fold  for  Haves,  fome  he  blinded  by  pulling 
44  out  their  eyes,  fome  he  maimed  by  cutting  off 
44  their  hands  and  feet,  fome  he  tortured  by 
44  pulling  off  the  Ikin  of  their  heads,  and,  by 
44  various  torments,  put  about  fix  hundred  men  to 
44  death61.” 

The  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  were  of  a  focial  Social  dir- 
difpofition,  and  delighted  much  in  forming  them-  Angif- 
felves  into  fraternities  and  gilds  of  various  kinds,  pa*°gSaiui 
which  were  cemented  by  frequent  convivial  meet¬ 
ings  and  compotations.  By  the  laws  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  every  freeman  who  was  the  head 
of  a  family  was  obliged  to  be  a  member  of  the 
decennary  or  neighbourfhip  in  which  he  dwelt; 
and  all  the  members  of  the  neighbourlhip  were 
pledges  for  each  others  good  behaviour  to  the 
puolic.  d  his  created  a  connexion  between  them, 
and  gave  tnem  an  intereft  in  each  others  concerns, 
quite  unknown  in  the  prefent  times;  and  thefe 
ties  of  union  were  greatly  ftrengthened  by  their 
eating  and  drinking  together  at  the  common 
table  of  the  neighbourlhip 62.  Befides  thofe  legal 
focieties,  many  voluntary  ones  were  formed  be¬ 
tween  perfons  of  limilar  tempers,  inclinations, 
and  ways  of  life,  for  their  mutual  fafety,  com- 
xort,  and  advantage.  Some  of  thefe  voluntary 
•fraternities  or  fodolitia  were  compofed  of  ecclefi- 
aftics,  and  fome  of  laymen,  and  fome  of  both 


61  Hift.  Elienf.  apud  Gale,  1.  z.  c.  z,z. 
(il  Johnfon’s  Canons,  A.  D.  693.  c.  6, 
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clergy  and  laity;  and  the  datutes  of  ail  ihefe 
different  kinds  are  dill  extant,  and  have  been 
publifhed 6J.  From  thefe  datutes,  efpecially  of 
the  lay  fraternities,  it  appears,  that  one  great 
object  of  them  was,  to  promote  good  fellowfliip 
and  frequent  fedive  meetings  among  their  mem¬ 
bers  ;  for  the  forfeitures  are  generally  appointed 
to  be  paid  in  honey  and  malt,  to  be  made  into 
mead  and  ale  for  the  entertainment  of  the  frater¬ 
nity  °4.  Thefe  convivial  affemblies,  in  which 
the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  delighted  fo  much, 
were  productive  of  fome  good  effects,  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  drengthen  the  ties  of  friendfhip,  and 
redrain  their  natural  ferocity  within  fome  decent 
bounds  ;  very  fevere  dnes  being  impofed  on  thofe 
who  were  guilty  of  giving  offendve  language  to 
any  member  of  the  fraternity  at  the  common 
table,  or  neglected  to  perform  any  of  thofe 
friendly  offices  which  were  required  by  their 
datutes65.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied,  that  the  frequent  fedive  meetings  of  thefe 
fraternities  contributed  very  much  to  increafe 
their  vicious  habits  of  excedi ve  drinking,  to  which 
they  were  too  much  addidted.  The  very  laws 
that  were  made  by  fome  of  thefe.  fraternities  to 
redrain  excedes  of  this  kind,  are  a  fudicient  proof 
that  they  were  allowed  to  go  confiderable  lengths 
in  this  way,  without  incurring  any  blame ;  for 
thefe  laws  were  made  only  againd  fuch  fliame- 

*>  Hickcfii  Epift.  Difiertat.  p.  20,  21,22.  6+  Id.  ibid. 
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ful  degrees  of  intoxication  as  are  not  to  be 
pamed 6fi. 

Both  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  and  all  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  in  this  dark  period,  were 
credulous  to  a  degree  that  is  quite  aftonifhing. 
This  is  evident  from  every  remaining  monument 
of  their  hiftory.  What  prodigious  numbers  of 
miracles  do  we  meet  with  in  every  monkifh  chro¬ 
nicle  ;  and  how  ridiculous  are  many  of  thefe 
miracles!  The  following  one,  which  is  related 
with  much  folemnity,  as  a  moll  unqueftionable 
fatt,  by  William  of  Malmfbury,  the  moft  fen- 
fible  of  our  ancient  hiftorians,  may  ferve  as  a 
Specimen  of  thefe  monkilh  miracles,  though  others 
Hill  more  ridiculous  might  be  produced.  This 
miracle  Malmfbury  relates  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner,  in  the  very  words,  as  he  fays,  of  one  of  the 
perfons  on  whom  it  was  wrought :  “  I  Ethelbert, 
“  a  fmner,  will  give  a  true  relation  of  what  hap- 
pened  to  me  on  the  day  before  Chriftmas, 
A.  D.  1012,  in  a  certain  village  where  there 
(i  was  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Magnus  the 
*e  martyr,  that  all  men  may  know  the  danger  of 
^  difobeying  the  commands  of  a  prieft.  Fifteen 
‘‘  young  women,  and  eighteen  young  men,  of 
“  which  I  was  one,  were  dancing  and  fmging  in 
the  church-yard,  when  one  Robert,  a  prieft, 
“  was  performing  mafs  in  the  church  j  who  fent 
“  us  a  civil  meffage,  intreating  us  to  defift  from 
^  our  diverfion,  becaufe  we  difturbed  his  devo- 
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44  tioii  by  our  noife.  But  we  impioufly  difre- 
44  garded  his  requed ;  upon  which  the  holy 
44  man,  inflamed  with  anger,  prayed  to  God 
44  and  St.  Magnus,  that  we  might  continue 
44  dancing  and  hinging  a  whole  year  without  in- 
44  termiffion.  His  prayers  were  heard.  A  young 
44  man,  the  fon  of  a  pried,  named  John,  took 
44  his  fitter,  who  was  hinging  with  us,  by  the 
44  hand,  and  her  arm  dropped  from  her  body 
44  without  one  drop  of  blood  following.  But 
44  notwithllanding  this  difafter,  flie  continued  to 
44  dance  and  fmg  with  us  a  whole  year.  During 
44  all  that  time  we  felt  no  inconveniency  from 
44  rain,  cold,  heat,  hunger,  third,  or  wearinefs, 
44  and  neither  our  fhoes  nor  our  clothes  wore 
44  out.  Whenever  it  began  to  rain,  a  magnifi- 
44  cent  houfe  was  eredted  over  us  by  the  power 
44  of  the  Almighty.  By  our  continual  dancing  wre 
44  wore  the  earth  fo  much,  that  by  degrees  we 
44  funk  into  it  up  to  the  knees,  and  at  length  up 
44  to  the  middle.  When  the  year  was  ended, 
44  bidiop  Hubert  came  to  the  place,  diffolved 
44  the  invifible  ties  by  which  our  hands  had  been 
44  fo  long  united,  abfolved  us,  and  reconciled  us 
44  to  St.  Magnus.  The  pried’s  daughter,  who 
il  had  lod  her  arm,  and  other  two  of  the  young 
44  women,  died  away  immediately  ;  but  all  the 
~44  red  fell  into  a  profound  deep,  in  which  they 
44  continued  three  days  and  three  nights;  after 
c-‘  which  they  arofe,  and  went  up  and  down 
44  the  world,  publifhing  this  true  and  glorious 
^  miracle,  and  carrying  the  evidences  of  its 
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«  truth  along  with  them,  in  the  continual  fhak- 
u  ing  of  their  limbs67.”  A  formal  deed,  relat¬ 
ing  the  particulars,  and  attefting  the  truth  of 
this  ridiculous  flory,  was  drawn  up  and  fubfcribed 
by  bifhop  Peregrine,  the  fucceffor  of  Hubert, 
A.  D.  1013  ;  and  -we  may  be  certain,  that  a  faff 
fo  well  attelled  was  univerfally  believed.  Many 
of  the  monkiih  miracles  in  this  period  were  as 
trifling  as  they  were  ridiculous,  and  pretended  to 
be  wrought  for  the  moll  frivolous  purpofes.  As 
the  famous  St.  Dunftan  was  one  day  celebrating 
mafs,  a  dove  came  down  from  heaven,  and  ho¬ 
vered  over  his  head,  which  fo  much  engaged  the 
attention  of  all  the  people  and  clergy,  that  none 
of  them  had  the  prefence  of  mind  to  affifi;  the 
faint  in  putting  oft  his  pontifical  robes  when 
mafs  was  ended.  He  therefore  put  them  off 
himfeif;  but  inftead  of  falling  to  the  ground, 
they  hung  fufpended  in  the  air,  that  the  pious 
meditations  of  the  holy  man  might  not  be  dif- 
turbed  by  their  noife  in  falling 68.  Not  a  few 
of  the  miracles  that  were  publifhed  by  the  monks, 
and  believed  by  the  people,  of  this  period,  were 
of  the  mod  pernicious  and  hurtful  nature ;  efpe- 
cially  thofe  that  were  wrought  by  the  Welfh 
faints,  who  were  reprefented  as  more  touchy  and 
palfionate  than  any  other  faints,  even  after  they 
were  in  heaven69.  Many  other  evidences  might 
be  produced,  if  it  were  neceffary,  of  the  extreme 

67  W.  Mnlmf.  p.  38.  I.  c.  10.. 

68  Anglia  Sacra,  t.z.  p.  77. 

69  Girald.  Cair.brenf.  Itinerar.  Cambria,  1.  2.  c.  7. 
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credulity  of  the  people  of  England,  and  of  ail 
the  other  countries  of  Europe,  befides  this  of 
believing  the  mod  abfurd  tales  of  ridiculous, 
frivolous,  and  pernicious  miracles ;  for  they 
received  with  equal  readinefs  the  no  lefs  monftrous 
relations  of  the  monks  concerning  vifions,  ghofts, 
revelations,  and  inchantments.  In  a '  word,  it 
feems  to  have  been  impoflible  for  the  priefts  of 
this  period  to  invent  any  thing  that  the  people 
would  not  believe  upon  their  word. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  were  as  curious 
as  they  were  credulous,  and  were  at  much  ex¬ 
pence  and  pains  to  penetrate  into  futurity,  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  was  to  befall  them,  and  what  would 
be  the  ilfue  of  their  various  undertakings.  This 
made  them  the  dupes  of  thofe  wretches  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  fkilful  in  the  arts  of  fortune-telling 
and  divination,  who  were  courted,  careffed,  and 
rewarded,  by  the  greateft  princes,  as  well  as  by 
the  common  people.  Thefe  admired  magicians 
and  fortune-tellers  were  commonly  old  women ; 
for  whom  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  well  as  their 
anceftors  the  ancient  Germans,  entertained  a  very 
great  veneration,  and  in  whom  they  imagined 
fomething  divine  redded70.  As  the  Danes  were 
more  ignorant,  and  continued  longer  Pagans 
than  the  Englifh  ;  fo  they  were  flill  greater  dupes 
to  thofe  wrinkled  difpenfers  of  good  and  bad 
fortune,  who  travelled  with  the  retinue  and  date 
of  queens,  and  were  every  where  treated  with 


the 


70  Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  c.  8. 
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the  highed  refpeft.  One  of  them  is  thus  de- 
fcribed  in  an  ancient  Danilh  hidory  :  “  There 
was  a  certain  old  woman  named  Heida ,  who. 
“  was  famous  for  her  fkill  in  divination  and  the 
arts  of  magic,  who  frequented  public  enter- 
“  tainments,  predicting  what  kind  of  weather 
fi  would  be  the  year  after,  and  telling  men  and 
“  women  their  fortunes.  She  was  condantly 
(i  attended  by  thirty  men  fervants,  and  waited 
{i  upon  by  fifteen  young  maidens7'.”  Princes 
and  great  men,  when  they  invited  thefe  venerable 
hags  to  their  houfes,  to  confult;  them  about  the 
fuccefs  of  their  defigns,  the  fortunes  of  them- 
felves  and  children,  or  any  future  event  which 
they  defired  to  know,  made  great  preparations 
for  their  honourable  reception,  and  entertained 
them  in  the  mod  refpe&ful  manner.  This  and 
feveral  other  curious  particulars,  relating  to  the 
manners  of  thofe  times,  appear  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  genuine  defcription  of  one  of  thefe  inter¬ 
views.  “  There  was  in  the  fame  country  an  old 
“  woman  named  Thorbiorga,  the  only  furvivor 
of  nine  fillers,  fortune-tellers,  who  was  very 
famous  for  her  knowledge  of  futurity,  and 
“  frequented  public  entertainments  for  the  exer- 
cife  of  her  art  when  fhe  was  invited.  Earl 
“  Thorchill,  who  had  the  greatell  authority  in 
“  that  country,  and  was  mod  defirous  to  know 
tc  when  the  famine  and  ficknefs,  which  then 
“•  raged,  would  come  to  an  end,  fent  melfen- 

71  Bartholin.  1.  3.  c. 4.  p.688. 
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44  gers  to  invite  Thorbiorga  to  his  houfe,  after 
44  he  had  made  all  the  preparations  which  were 
44  ufual  for  the  reception  of  fuch  an  honourable 
44  gueft.  In  particular,  a  feat  was  prepared  for 
44  the  prophetefs,  raifed  fome  fleps  above  the 
44  other  feats,  and  covered  with  a  cuihion  fluffed 
44  with  hens’  feathers.  When  flie  arrived  on  an 
44  evening,  conduced  by  the  meffengers,  file  was 
44  dreffed  in  a  gown  of  green  cloth,  buttoned 
44  from  top  to  bottom  j  had  a  firing  of  glafs 
44  beads  about  her  neck,  and  her  head  covered 
44  with  the  fkin  of  a  black  lamb,  lined  with  the 

44  fkin  of  a  white  cat :  her  fhoes  were  made  of  a 

* 

44  calf’s  fkin,  with  the  hair  on  it,  tied  with 
44  thongs,  and  faflened  with  brafs  buttons :  on 
44  her  hands  fhe  had  a  pair  of  gloves  of  a  white 
44  cat’s  fkin,  with  the  fur  inward :  about  her 
44  waifl  fhe  wore  a  Hunlandic  girdle,  at  which 
44  hung  a  bag,  containing  her  magical  inflru- 
44  ments ;  and  fhe  fupported  her  feeble  limbs  by 
44  leaning  on  a  flaff  adorned  with  many  knobs 
44  of  brafs.  As  foon  as  fhe  entered  the  hall,  the 
44  whole  company  arofe,  as  it  became  them,  and 
44  faluted  her  in  the  mofl  refpectful  manner ; 
44  which  flie  returned  as  fhe  *  thought  proper. 
44  Earl  Thorchill  then  advanced,  and  talcing  hen 
44  by  the  hand,  conducted  her  to  the  feat  pre- 
44  pared  for  her.  After  fome  time  fpent  in  con- 
44  verfation,  a  table  was  fet  before  her  covered 
44  with  many  diflies ;  but  flie  eat  only  of  a  pot* 
44  tage  of  goat’s  milk,  and  of  a  difli  which  con- 
44  filled  of  the  hearts  of  various  animals.  When 

44  the. 
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44  the  table  was  removed,  Thorchill  humbly 
44  approached  the  prophetefs,  and  alked  her 
44  what  file  thought  of  his  houfe,  and  of  his  fa- 
44  mily ;  and  when  file  would  be  pleafed  to  tell 
44  them  what  they  delired  to  know.  To  this  file 
44  replied,  that  file  would  tell  them  nothing  that 
44  evening,  but  would  fatisfy  them  fully  next 
44  day.  Accordingly,  on  the  day  after,  when  file  . 
44  had  put  all  her  implements  of  divination  in 
44  proper  order,  Ihe  commanded  a  maiden 
44  named  Godreda ,  to  fmg  the  magical  fong  called 
44  Vardlokur ;  which  file  did  with  fo  clear  and 
44  fweet  a  voice  that  the  whole  company  were 
44  ravifhed  with  her  mufic,  and  none  fo  much  as 
44  the  prophetefs  ;  who  cried  out,  Now  I  know 
44  many  things  concerning  this  famine  and  fick- 
44  nefs  which  I  did  not  know  before.  This  famine 
44  will  be  of  fliort  continuance,  and  plenty  will 
44  return  with  the  next  feafon,  which  will  be 
44  favourable;  and  the  ficknefs  alfo  will  fhortly 
44  fly  away.  As  for  you,  my  lovely  maid  God- 
44  reda,  you  ftiall  be  married  to  a  nobleman  of 
44  the  highelt  rank,  and  become  the  happy  mother 
44  of  a  numerous  and  flouriftiing  family.  After 
44  this  the  whole  company  approached  the 
44  prophetefs  one  by  one,  and  alked  her  what 
44  queftions  they  pleafed,  and  Ihe  told  them 
44  every  thing  that  they  defired  to  know 7 V* 
What  a  ftriking  picture  is  this  of  the  moll  eager 
curiofity  and  unfufpefting  fimplicity  on  the  one 

71  Erin’s  Rauga  Saga,  spud  Bartholin,  p,  691, 
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hand,  and  of  the  moil  confummate  cunning 
on  the  other !  After  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
Danes  embraced  the  Chrifiian  religion,  their 
veneration  for  the  perfons,  and  confidence  in  the 
predictions,  of  thefe  impoftors,  gradually  di- 
minifhed ;  for  the  Chrifiian  clergy  were  com¬ 
manded  by  the  canons,  “  to  preach  very  fre- 
<s  quently  againfl  diviners,  forcerers,  auguries, 
“  omens,  charms,  incantations,  and  all  the  filth 
“  of  the  wicked,  and  dotages  of  the  Gentiles 73.” 
By  the  laws  of  the  church  very  heavy  penances, 
and  by  the  laws  of  the  hate  very  fevere  punifh- 
ments,  were  inflicted  both  on  thofe  who  praCtifed 
thefe  delufive  arts,  and  on  thofe  who  confulted 
them  7h 

Hofpitality  may  be  juftly  reckoned  among  the 
national  virtues  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  This  virtue 
they  derived  from  their  anceflors  the  ancient  Ger¬ 
mans  :  “  For  in  focial  entertainments  and  hofpi- 
<c  tality,  no  nation  was  ever  more  liberal.  They 
“  received  all  comers  without  exception  into 
“  their  houfes,  and  entertained  them  in  the  bell 

manner  their  circumftances  could  afford. 
«  When  all  their  provifions  were  confumed,  they 
“  conduced  their  guefts  to  the  next  houfe,  with- 
iC  out  any  invitation,  where  they  were  received 
“  with  the  fame  franknefs,  and  entertained  with 
“  the  fame  generofity  7S.”  After  the  converfion 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Chriitianity,  their  natural 


73  Jolinfon’s  Canons,  A.  D.  747.  e.  3. 

Spelman.  Concil.  t.  1.  p.  294 — 515. 
75  Tacit,  de  morib,  German,  c.  21. 
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difpofitions  to  hofpitality  were  encouraged  and 
ftrengthened  by  religious  motives ;  for  the 
Anglo-Saxon  clergy  were  commanded  by  the 
canons  to  practife  hofpitality  themfelves,  and  to 
recommend  the  practice  of  it  very  frequently  and 
earneftly  to  their  people7*5.  The  Englilh  kings 
in  this  period  fpent  a  confiderable  portion  of  their 
revenues  in  entertaining  ftrangers,  and  their  own 
nobility  and  clergy,  particularly  at  the  three  great 
feftivals  of  Chriftmas,  Eafter,  and  Whitfun- 
tide77.  The  Englilh  nobility,  in  imitation  of 
their  princes,  confumed  the  greateft  part  of  their 
large  eftates  in  a  rude  abundant  kind  of  hofpita¬ 
lity  ;  of  which  all  who  thought  proper  were  wel¬ 
come  to  partake78.  Monafteries,  in  thofe  times, 
were  a  kind  of  public -houfes,  where  travellers 
and  ftrangers  of  all  ranks  were  lodged  and  enter¬ 
tained. 

.Chaftity  in  their  youth,  and  conjugal  fidelity  Their 
after  marriage,  may  alfo  be  numbered  among  the  chaftit7. 
national  virtues  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Their  g"i  fidei’ 
anceftors,  the  ancient  Germans,  were  famous  for  lily' 
both  thefe  virtues.  “  The  intercourfe  between- 
“  the  fexes  among  them  did  not  commence  till 
“  both  had  arrived  at  full  maturity  of  age  and 
“  ftrength.  The  laws  of  matrimony  were  ob- 
“  ferved  with  great  ftrictnefs.  Examples  of 
cc  adultery  were  extremely  rare,  and  punilhed  with 
<c  rnuch  fe verity.  The  hufband  of  an  adulterefs, 

76  Spelman.  Conci!.  1. 1.  p  276, 

77  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  3.  p.  139.  7S  W,  Malrof.  p,  53. 
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44  in  the  prefence  of  her  relations,  cut  off  her 
44  hair,  ftripped  her  almoft  naked,  turned  her 
44  out  of  his  houfe,  and  whipped  her  from  one 
44  end  of  the  village  to  the  other.  A  woman 
44  who  had  been  thus  expofed,  never  recovered 
44  her  character ;  and  neither  youth,  beauty,  nor 
44  riches,  could  ever  procure  her  another  huf- 
44  band 79.”  The  Anglo-Saxons  were  much 
confirijned  in  thefe  virtues  which  they  derived 
from  their  anceffors,  by  the  precepts  of  Chriftia- 
nity,  after  they  embraced  that  religion.  It  can¬ 
not,  however,  be  denied,  that  the  imprudent 
zeal  of  the  Chriftian  clergy,  in  attempting  to 
carry  this  virtue  to  a  greater  height  than  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  the  good  of  fociety,  will  admit, 
had  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  manners  of  the 
people,  efpecially  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  in  this 
refpeft.  By  endeavouring  to  preferve  virginity, 
they  deftroyed  chaflity,  and  gave  birth  to  many 
unnatural  vices,  which  muff  not  be  mentioned  8°. 
The  Danilh  foldiers,  who  were  quartered  upon 
the  Englifh  in  the  reigns  of  Athelftan,  and  feveral 
of  his  fucceffors,  being,  idle,  infolent,  and  de¬ 
bauched,  corrupted  many  of  the  Englilh  women, 
both  married  and  unmarried,  by  dreffmg  better 
than  the  Englifhmen,  and  by  other  arts  8I.  By 
thefe  and  fome  other  means,  this  virtue  declined 
fo  much  among  the  people  of  England,  that 
before  the  end  of  this  period  very  few  veftiges  of 

79  Tacit,  de  moiib.  German,  c.  i3,  19,  20. 

80  Vide  Wilkenfri  Concilia,  t.  i,  p.  i  jg,  &r. 

Sl  Chron.  Wallingford,  apud  Gale,  t.  t.  p.  55.7. 
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their  ancient  innocence  and  modefty  remained ; 
and  this  diffolution  of  manners  is  reprefented,  both 
by  the  hiftorians  and  divines  of  thofe  times,  as  one 
of  the  chief  caufes  of  their  ruin  8\ 

The  Anglo-Saxons,  as  well  as  their  anceftors  Fondnefs 
the  ancient  Germans,  were  remarkable  for  the  f°JnjJ1ieSr 
warmth  of  their  affe&ions  to  their  family  and  a.nd  rela- 
relations83.  But  thefe  affe&ions,  which  are  fo 
amiable  when  kept  within  due  bounds,  were  by 
them  carried  to  excefs ;  and  every  family  or  clan 
formed  a  kind  of  combination,  which  adopted 
all  the  paffions  and  profecuted  all  the  quarrels, 
of  its  particular  members,  however  unjuft  and 
lawlefs,  not  againft  the  offender  only,  but  againft 
his  whole  family.  This  gave  occafion  to  family 
feuds  and  bickerings,  which  were  attended  with 
manifold  inconveniencies.  To  reftrain  thefe  pri¬ 
vate  wars  between  great  families,  which  difturbed 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  prevented  the  re¬ 
gular  courfe  of  juftice,  many  laws  Were  made, 
particularly  by  king  Edmund,  who  reigned  from 
A.  D.  940  to  A.  D.  946  8*.  By  one  of  thefe 
laws  it  is  declared,  that  a  murderer  lhall  alone 
be  obnoxious  to  the  refentment  of  the  relations 
of  him  whom  he  had  murdered,  and  not  his 
whole  family,  as  formerly ;  and  that  if  any  of 
thefe  relations  take  vengeance  on  any  other  than 
the  murderer,  he  lhall  forfeit  all  his  goods,  and 

82  W.  Mai  inf.  p.  58.  Sermo  Lupi,  apud  Hickefii  Diflertat. 

Epilt.  p.  102.  83  Tacit,  de  motib.  German,  c.  21. 

*4  Wilkins  Leges  Saxonic*,  p.  73. 
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be  profecuted  as  an  enemy  to  the  king  and  all 
his  friends.  By  another,  a  method  is  fettled  for 
compromifmg  all  difputes  between  the  family  of 
the  murderer  and  that  of  the  perfon  killed,  in  an 
amicable  manner.  Thefe  and  other  laws,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  great  calamities  which  befel  the 
Englifh  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  the  Unready, 
and  deffroyed  many  noble  families,  fo  much  re¬ 
laxed  the  ties  of  blood,  that  bifhop  Lupus,  who 
flourifhed  towards  the  end  of  that  unhappy  reign, 
complains, — “  That  in  his  time  relations  had 
<£  little  more  attachment  to  one  another  than  to 
“  Grangers ;  and  that  the  natural  affection  of 
“  parents  to  children,  and  of  children  to  pa- 
“  rents,  and  of  brothers  to  each  other,  was  very 
“  much  diminifhed  S5.”  So  much  did  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  Englilh  change  in  this  particular  in 
the  courfe  of  this  period ! 

The  Englifh  reader,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be 
much  offended,  though  he  is  not  prefented  in 
this  place  with  a  very  minute  detail  of  the  vices 
of  his  anceftors.  There  feems  to  be  no  neceffity 
for  this ;  and  as  it  is  an  unpleafant  fubjedt,  it 
fhall  be  difpatched  in  as  few  words  as  poffible. 

We  have  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  blood- 
lhed  and  murder  were  very  frequent  among  a 
people  fo  brave,  fierce,  and  paffionate,  as  the 
Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes ;  efpecially  when  we 
confider,  that  they  were  always  armed ;  and  that 
a  certain  price  was  fet  upon  the  limbs  and  lives 

85  Sermo  Lupi,  aj>ud  Hickefii  Diflertat.  Epift.  p.  ioi. 
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of  ail  the  members  of  fociety,  from  the  fovereign 
to  the  have  80. 

The  great  propenfity  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  Theft, 
{till  greater  propenfity  of  the  Danes,  to  piracy, 
hath  been  already  mentioned.  Both  thefe  na¬ 
tions  were  alfo  much  addi&ed  to  theft  and  rob¬ 
bery.  This  appears  from  every  part  of  their 
hiftory,  and  is  evident  from  all  their  laws,  which 
contain  a  prodigious  number  of  regulations  for 
preventing  or  puniihing  thefe  crimes S7. 

The  prodigious  multiplicity  of  oaths  among  Peijury. 
the  Anglo-Saxons  greatly  diminifhed  their  fo- 
lemnity,  and  gave  occafion  to  much  perjury ; 
which  is  reprefented  by  their  own  writers  as  one 
of  their  national  vices ss.  This  multiplicity  of 
oaths  in  criminal  caufes  was  owing  to  the  great 
number  of  compurgators  required  by  law,  which 
in  fome  cafes  amounted  to  forty  or  fifty.  In 
civil  caufes,  each  party  endeavoured  to  bring  as 
great  a  number  of  witneffes  as  poffible  into  the 
field,  which  were  drawn  up  like  two  little  ar¬ 
mies,  confiding  fometimes  of  a  thoufand  on  one 
fide  89. 

Bribing  judges,  and  even  kings,  to  influence  Bribery, 
them  in  their  decifions  of  law-fuits,  feems  to 
have  been  a  very  common  practice  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  this  period,  efpecially  towards 

*6  Sermo  Lupi,  apud  Hickefu  DifTertat.  Epift.  p.  ioj. 

87  Wilkins  Leges  Saxcnics,  paflim. 

83  Hickefii  DifTertat.  Epift.  p.  104,  105. 

*9  Hiftoria  Elienfis,  c.  35. 
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its  concluuon.  Many  of  thefe  infamous  trans¬ 
actions  are  related  by  our  ancient  hidorians  as 
common  occurrences,  without  the  lead  mark  of 
furprife  or  difapprobation  9°.  Nay,  Edward  the 
Confeffor,  notwithstanding  all  his  boaded  fane- 
tity,  is  not  adiamed  to  mention  (in  an  award  of 
his  which  is  dill  extant)  a  handfome  bribe  which 
he  had  received  from  one  of  the  parties,  as  one 
of  the  grounds  of  his  decidon  9‘. 

Tyranny,  cruelty,  and  oppreffion  of  their  in¬ 
feriors,  were  prevailing  vices  of  the  great  men 
among  the  Danes  and  Anglo-Saxons  towards  the 
end  of  this  period,  when  a  kind  of  aridocracy 
had  taken  place.  “  The  poor  and  indigent  are 
44  circumvented  and  cruelly  treated  ;  nay,  their 
44  own  perfons,  and  thofe  of  their  children,  are 
44  often  feized  by  force*  and  fold  for  ilaves.  Wi- 
44  dows  are  unjudly  compelled  to  marry  con- 
44  trary  to  their  inclinations ;  or  if  they  refufe, 
44  are  cruelly  opprefied,  .and  reduced  to  mi- 
44  fery  9V’  As  the  Godwin  family,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  had  become  too  great  for  fubjects ;  fo 
the  fons  of  that  family  were  guilty  of  the  mod 
outrageous  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppredion. 
44  When  they  beheld  any  country-feat  that 
44  pleafed  their  fancy,  they  gave  directions  to 
44  their  followers  to  murder  the  proprietor  of  it 
44  and  his  whole  family,  in  the  night,  and  then 
44  obtained  a  grant  of  the  houfe  and  the  edate. 


9°  Hill.  Ramfien.  c.  114.  Hift.  E'.ienfis,  c.  4*. 

91  Hiit.  Ramfien.  c.  113.  91  Hickefii  Epift.  Difiertat,  p.  100. 
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44  Yet  thefe  were  the  men  who  were  the  judges 
44  and  rulers  of  the  land 93.” 

Intemperance  and  excels  in  eating  and  drink-  intempe- 
ing  are  acknowledged  by  all  their  ancient  writers  eating' and 
to  have  been  the  moil  prevailing  vices  both  of  drmk,1,£- 
the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes.  44  The  nobility 
44  (fays  William  of  Malmfbury)  were  much  ad- 
44  dieted  to  lull  and  gluttony  ;  but  exceffive 
44  drinking  was  the  common  vice  of  all  ranks 
44  of  people,  in  which  they  fpent  whole  nights 
44  and  days  without  intermiffion  9V’  All  their 
meetings  terminated  in  riotous  exceffive  drink¬ 
ing,  not  excepting  even  their  religious  feftivals ; 
on  which  they  ufed  to  drink  large  draughts  of 
liquor,  to  the  honour  of  Chrift,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  apoftles,  and  other  faints 9S.  Thus, 
when  king  Edmund  I.  celebrated  the  feltival  of 
St.  Augullin,  the  apoltle  of  the  Englilh,  at 
Puckle  church  in  Gioucederffiire,  26th  May 
A.  D.  946,  with  all  his  courtiers  and  nobility, 
they  were  fo  overpowered  with  liquor,  that  they 
beheld  their  fovereign  engaged  in  a  difgraceful 
flruggle  with  a  lawlefs  ruffian,  by  whom  he  was 
at  laft  murdered,  without  having  either  ftrength 
or  prefence  of  mind  to  give  him  the  lead  affift- 
ance 96.  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  who  mounted  the 
throne  about  nine  years  after  the  death  of  Ed¬ 
mund,  endeavoured  to  give  fome  check  to  thefe 


95  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  6.  p.  210.  S+  W.  Malmf.  I.  3.  p.  58* 

95  Bartholin.  1.  2.  c.  12.  Northern  Antiquities,  t.  j.  p.  311. 

96  W.  Malmf.  1.2.  c.  7. 
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fhameful  exceffes,  which  were  productive  of 
many  mifchiefs.  One  of  his  regulations  to  this 
purpofe  is  fo  curious  that  it  merits  a  place  in 
hiftory.  It  was  the  cuftom  in  thofe  times,  that 
a  whole  company  drunk  out  of  one  large  velfel, 
which  was  handed  about  from  one  to  another, 
every  one  drinking  as  much  as  he  thought  proper. 
This  cuftom  occafioned  frequent  quarrels,  fome 
alleging,  that  others  drank  a  greater  quantity 
of  the  liquor  than  fell  to  their  {hare  ;  and  at 
other  times  fome  of  the  company  compelling 
others  to  drink  more  than  they  inclined.  To 
prevent  thefe  quarrels,  Edgar  commanded  the 
drinking-veflels  t©  be  made  with  knobs  of  brafs, 
or  fome  other  metal,  at  certain  diftances  from 
each  other;  and  decreed,  that  no  perfon,  under 
a  certain  penalty,  fhould  either  drink  himfelf, 
or  compel  another  to  drink,  more  than  from 
one  of  thefe  knobs  or  pegs  to  another,  at  one 
draught 97 .  This  {hows  in  what  a  ferious  light 
drinking  was  viewed,  even  by  government,  in 
this  period.  Many  other  laws  of  drinking  may 
be  feen  in  the  work  quoted  below  ®8. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  un- 
pleafant  fubjecf,  which  I  {hall  finilh  with  the 
candid  obfervation  of  the  moft  fenftble  and  im¬ 
partial  of  our  ancient  hiftorians,  at  the  conclu- 
fion  of  his  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
“  Though  thefe  vices  were  too  general,  they 

97  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  8.  p.  31. 

9*  Bartholin,  tie  Caufis  Contempt!?  apudDanos  Mortis,  p.  133,  &e. 
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<e  were  not  univerfal.  For  I  know  that  many 
il  of  the  Englifh  clergy  in  thofe  times  purfued 
<c  the  plain  paths  of  piety  and  virtue ;  and  that 
“  not  a  few  of  the  laity  of  all  ranks  pleafed  God 
<{  by  their  converfations.  Let  no  man  there- 
<c  fore  be  difpleafed  with  what  I  have  faid,  fince 
“  I  have  not  involved  the  innocent  and  guilty  in 
<c  the  fame  difgrace 

So  many  of  the  remarkable  cultoms  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  who  inhabited  Eng-  toms  of 
land  in  this  period,  have  been  occafionally  men-  ganx’_ 
tioned  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  ons  and 
book,  that  little  remains  to  be  faid  on  that  fub-  Dar‘es' 
jedt  in  this  place.  That  the  reader,  however, 
may  not  be  difappointed  in  his  expectations,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice,  in  a  few 
words, — of  their  modes  of  addrefs,  and  expref- 
fions  of  refpect  and  civility, — their  manner  of 
treating  the  fair  fex, — their  ceremonies  of  mar¬ 
riage,  their  methods  of  education, — rites  of  fe- 
pulture, — cultoms  in  peace  and  war, — the  reti¬ 
nues  and  equipages  of  the  great,  &c. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  appear  to  have  Ru(je  and 
been  no  great  admirers  of  a  refpedtful  polite  ad-  “nnPi°’|Jhed 
drefs,  but  rather  rude  and  haughty  in  their  de-  addiefs, 
portment.  This  is  acknowledged  by  their  own 
writers,  who  frankly  confefs,  that  the  French  in 
thofe  times  very  much  excelled  them,  and  all 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  in  poiitenefs  and 
elegance  of  manners  ,0°.  They  reprefent  it  as  a 
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fortunate  circumftance  in  the  life  of  Egbert,  the 
firlt  Englilh  monarch,  and  alfo  of  the  celebrated 
St.  Dunftan,  that  they  had  both  refided  fome 
time  in  France,  and  had  there  acquired  an  eafy 
engaging  addrefs,  quite  unknown  in  their  own 
country ,0*.  The  Wellh  appear  to  have  been 
equally  unpolilhed  in  this  period,  fince  there 
was  a  neceffity  for  making  a  law,  that  none  of 
the  courtiers  Ihould  give  the  queen  a  blow,  or 
fnatch  any  thing  with  violence  out  of  her  hands, 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  her  majefty’s  pro¬ 
tection  ,0\  It  would  be  eafy  to  produce  many 
examples  of  rudenefs  and  indelicacy  that  were 
eltablilhed  by  law,  and  praCtifed  even  in  courts 
of  juftice  (if  they  were  not  unbecoming  the 
purity  that  ought  to  be  obferved  in  hiltory), 
which  would  hardly  be  believed  in  the  prefent 
age.  That  example  of  this  which  the  learned 
reader  will  find  below,  in  the  Latin  language, 
will  be  a  fufficient  fpecimen,  and  would  not 
have  found  a  place  here,  if  it  had  not  been  al¬ 
ready  publilhed  by  a  reverend  and  refpeCtable 
author,  after  mature  deliberation ,03.  But  though 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  Danes,  Wellh,  and  other  na¬ 
tions  who  inhabited  Britain  in  this  period,  were 
in  general  indelicate  and  unpolilhed  in  their 

701  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  i.  J.  Wallingford,  apud  Gale,  1.  i.  p.  543. 

102  Leges  Wallicae,  p.  11.  1.  1.  c.  8. 

*°3  Si  mulier  ftuprata  lege  cum  yiro  agere  velit,  et  fi  vir  fafhirrv 
pernegaverit,  mulier,  membro  virili  finiftra  prehenfo,  et  dextra  reli- 
quiis  fanftorum  impofita,  juret  fuper  illas,  quod  is  per  vim  fe  ifto 
membro  viiiavei it.  Leges  Waliica,  />.  85. 
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manners;  yet  we  may  be  certain,  that  inferiors 
approached  their  fuperiors  with  geftures  which 
expreffed  fubmiflion ;  that  perfons  of  condition 
accolted  each  other  with  tokens  of  refpeCt,  and 
relations  with  marks  of  friendlhip.  For  all  thefe 
affections  and  feelings  being  natural  to  mankind, 
the  exprefiions  of  them  are  alfo  natural  and  unh 
verfal.  We  have  already  feen  the  humiliating 
tokens  of  fubmiffion  which  the  imperious  Danes 
exacted  from  the  Engliih,  with  which  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  all  Haves  approached  their  mailers ;  and 
many  examples  of  friends  killing  and  embracing 
each  other  at  meeting  occur  in  the  hiftory  of 
thofe  times 10h  As  both  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
Danes  were  exceedingly  fuperltitious,  the  clergy 
were  the  chief  objeCts  of  their  veneration ;  and 
we  fometimes  hear  of  kings,  queens,  and  nobles, 
kneeling,  and  even  proftrating  themfelves  on  the 
ground,  before  their  fpiritual  guides,  to  receive 
their  commands  or  benedictions  ,05. 

The  Engliih  in  this  period  treated  the  fair  fex  Refpeaful 
with  a  degree  of  attention  and  refpeCt  which  ^the'fair 
could  hardly  have  been  expeCted  from  a  people  fex. 
fo  unpolilhed  in  their  manners.  This  way  of 
thinking  and  aCting  they  undoubtedly  derived 
from  their  anceftors  the  ancient  Germans  ;  who 
not  only  admired  and  loved  their  women  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  perfonal  charms ;  but  entertained 
a  kind  of  religious  veneration  for  them  as  the 
peculiar  favourites  of  heaven,  and  confulted 


104  Eddius  Vita  Wilfredi,  c.  jo.  58. 
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them  as  oracles ,06.  Agreeable  to  this,  we  find 
fome  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  were  admitted 
into  their  moil;  auguiT  affemblies,  and  great  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  them  opinion:  ;  and  fo  confider- 
able  was  their  influence  in  the  moft  important 
affairs,  that  they  were  the  chief  inftruments  of 
introducing  the  Chriftian  religion  into  almoft  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  10k  Many  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ladies  of  the  higheft  rank  were  in- 
rolled  among  their  faints,  and  became  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  fuperftitious  veneration  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen  I0\  A  great  number  of  laws  were  made 
to  fecure  the  rights,  protect  the  perfons,  and  de¬ 
fend  the  honour  of  the  fair  fex  from  all  in- 
fults  :  they  were  courted  with  no  little  gallantry, 
and  many  brave  exploits  performed  with  a  view 
to  gain  their  favour Iou.  It  muft  indeed  be  con- 
feffed,  that  the  Englilh  ladies,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  higheft  rank,  were  involved  in  a  tempo¬ 
rary  djfgrace  and  degradation  towards  the  end 
of  the  eighth  century.  This  was  occafioned  by 
the  bafe  and  criminal  conduct  of  Eadburga,  the 
daughter  of  Gffa  king  of  Mercia,  and  queen  of 
Beorthric  king  of  Weffexj  who,  after  having 
committed  many  horrid  crimes,  at  length  poi- 
foned  her  hufband,  and  a  young  nobleman  who 
was  his  favourite,  with  one  potion  ;  which  ex¬ 
cited  fuch  a  violent  and  univerfal  indignation 

106  Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  c.  8. 

107  Bed*  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  5.  c.  25. 

io3  See  Chap.  2.  W.  Malmf.  1.  a.  c.  13. 

109  Wilkins  Leges  Saxonicae.  Northern  Antiquit.  vol.  1.  c.  12. 
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againft  her,  that  flie  was  obliged  to  make  her 
efcape  to  the  continent.  The  people  of  Wef- 
fex,  finding  that  they  could  not  execute  their 
vengeance  on  the  perion  of  the  offender,  tefli- 
fied  their  refentment,  by  making  a  law,  “  That 
«  none  of  the  kings  of  Weffex  fhould  from 
«  thenceforward  permit  their  conforts  to  be 
“  crowned,  to  fit  with  them  on  the  throne,  or 
“  to  enjoy  the  name  of  queen110.”  But  Af- 
ferius,  who  relates  this  tranfadion  at  great 
lene+h,  as  he  had  received  it  from  the  mouth 
of  his  mailer  Alfred  the  Great,  exprelfes  his 
difapprobation  of  this  law  in  the  ftrongefl  terms, 
declaring  it  to  be  a  moil  perverfe  and  deteftable 
law,  diredly  contrary  to  the  cuftoms  of  all  thofe 
nations  who  were  defcended  from  the  ancient 
Germans.  He  obferves  further,  that  this  law 
was  not  long  obferved.  For  Ethel  wolf,  the  fe- 
cond  monarch  of  England,  having  married  Ju¬ 
dith  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald  king  of 
France,  placed  her  on  the  throne,  in  direct  op- 
pofition  to  the  barbarous  cuftom  which  had  for 
fome  time  prevailed  in  his  country,  without  in¬ 
curring  the  difpleafure  of  his  fubjeds111.  The 
wives  of  the  Englifh  nobility,  who  had  fhared 
in  the  difgraces  of  the  royal  conforts,  gradually 
recovered  their  former  dignity  and  influence  in 
fociety,  which  was  at  lead  as  great  in  England  in 
this  period  as  in  any  country  of  Europe lIx. 

KO  After.  Vita  Ailfridi,  p.  3.  111  Id.  ibid. 

111  Spelman’s  Life  of  Alfred,  p.  25. 
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The  legal  ceremonies  and  cuftoms  in  con¬ 
tracting  marriages  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  have 
been  already  mentioned  "3 ;  and  therefore  no¬ 
thing  now  remains  but  to  take  notice  of  a  few 
of  the  arbitrary  fafhions  and  changing  ceremo¬ 
nies  with  which  the  celebration  of  their  mar¬ 
riages  was  commonly  attended.  But  thefe  fa- 
fhicns  and  ceremonies  being  regulated  by  fancy 
and  caprice,  rather  than  by  law,  it  cannot  be 
fuppofed  that  they  were  either  conltant  or  uni- 
verfal.  As  the  marriage  was  always  celebrated 
at  the  houfe  of  the  bridegroom,  and  all  the  ex¬ 
pence  and  trouble  of  it  was  devolved  on  him, 
he  was  allowed  a  confiderable  time  to  make  the 
neceifary  preparations.  It  was  not,  however, 
e  (teemed  gallant  or  fafhionable  to  allow  more 
than  fix  or  feven  weeks  to  elapfe  between  the 
time  of  contracting  and  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage.  On  the  day  before  the  wedding,  all 
the  friends  and  relations  of  the  bridegroom 
having  been  invited,  arrived  at  his  houfe,  and 
fpent  the  time  in  feafting,  and  in  preparing  for 
the  approaching  ceremony.  Next  morning  the 
bridegroom’s  company  mounted  on  horfeback, 
completely  armed,  and  proceeded  in  great  date 
and  order,  under  the  command  of  one  who  w?as 
called  the  forewijlaman ,  or  foremoft  man ,  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  conduft  the  bride  in  fafety  to  the  houfe 
of  her  future  hufband.  The  company  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  this  martial  array  to  do  honour  to  the 

See  Chnp.  3  p.  393-398. 
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bride,  and  to  prevent  her  being  intercepted  and 
carried  off  by  any  of  her  former  lovers.  The 
bride  in  this  proceffion  was  attended  by  her 
guardian  and  other  male  relations,  led  by  a 
matron  who  was  called  the  bride* s-woman,  and 
followed  by  a  company  of  young  maidens,  who 
were  called  the  bride* s -maids.  She  was  received 
by  the  bridegroom  at  her  arrival,  and  folemnly 
betrothed  to  him  by  her  guardian  in  a  fet  form 
of  words  II4.  After  this  ceremony  was  per¬ 
formed,  the  bridegroom,  the  bride,  and  their 
united  companies,  went  in  proceffion  to  the 
church,  attended  with  tnufic,  where  they  re¬ 
ceived  the  nuptial  benediction  from  a  prieft. 
This  was  in  fome  places  given  under  the  nup¬ 
tial  veil,  which  was  a  fquare  piece  of  cloth, 
fupported  by  a  tall  man  at  each  corner  over  the 
bridegroom  and  bride,  to  conceal  her  virgin 
blulhes  “5.  When  the  bride  was  a  widow,  the 
veil  was  never  ufed,  as  being  eifeemed  unne- 
ceffary.  After  the  nuptial  benediction  was  given, 
both  the  bridegroom  and  bride  were  crowned  by 
the  prieft  with  crowns  made  of  flowers,  which 
were  kept  in  the  church  for  that  purpofe II6. 
Marriages,  on  that  account,  and  for  feveral  other 
reafons,  were  moft  commonly  celebrated  in  the 
fummer  feafon.  When  thefe  ceremonies  were 
finilhed,  the  whole  company  returned  in  pro¬ 
ceffion  to  the  bridegroom’s  houfe,  and  fat  down 

See  Chap.  3.  p.  396.  3*S  Muratori,  t.  a,  p.  11 1. 

116  Olai  Magni,  p.  553. 
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to  tile  nuptial  feaft ;  which  was  as  fumptuous 
and  abundant  as  the  entertainer  could  afford. 
The  afternoon  and  evening  were  fpent  by  the 
youth  of  both  fexes  in  mirth  and  dancing,  moft 
commonly  in  the  open'  air  ;  and  by  the  reft  of 
the  company  in  caroufing,  in  which  they  very 
much  delighted.  At  night  the  bride  was  con¬ 
duced  by  her  women-attendants  to  her  'apart¬ 
ment,  and  placed  in  the  marriage  bed  ;  and  foon 
after  the  bridegroom  was  condu&ed  by  the  men 
in  the  fame  manner ;  and  having  both  drunk  of 
the  marriage  cup  with  all  who  were  prefent, 
the  whole  company  retired.  The  wedding- 
drefles  of  the  bride  and  three  of  her  maidens, 
and  of  the  bridegroom  and  three  of  his  attend¬ 
ants,  were  of  a  peculiar  colour  and  fafhion,  and 
could  not  be  ufed  on  any  other  occafton.  Thefe 
dreffes,  therefore,  were  anciently  the  perquifite 
of  the  minftrels  or  muficians  who  had  attended 
the  wedding ;  but  afterwards,  when  the  min¬ 
ftrels  fell  into  difgrace,  they  were  commonly 
given  to  fome  church  or  monaftery  “7.  Next 
morning  the  whole  company  affembled  in  the 
apartment  of  the  new-married  pair  before  they 
arofe,  to  hear  the  hufband  declare  the  morgeegfe , 
or  morning-gift ;  and  a  competent  number  of  his 
relations  became  fureties  to  the  relations  of  his 
wife,  that  he  would  perform  what  he  promifed ,,s. 
The  feaftings  and  rejoicings  continued  feveral 
days  after  the  marriage,  and  feldom  ended  till  all 

1 1 7  Siiernhook,  I.  z.  c.  i.  p.  165.  118  Id.  ibid, 
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the  provifions  were  confumed.  To  indemnify  the 
hufband  in  fome  degree  for  all  thefe  expences,  the 
relations  of  both  parties  made  him  fome  prefent 
or  other  at  their  departure II9. 

When  marriages  proved  fruitful,  the  mothers 
generally  nurfed  their  own  children.  This  laud¬ 
able  practice  doth  not  feem  to  have  been  quite 
univerfal  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  of  high 
rank,  even  in  the  former  part  of  this  period ; 
for  pope  Gregory,  in  his  letter  to  St.  Auguftin, 
the  apoftle  of  the  Englifh,  fays,  44  A  certain 
44  wicked  cuftom  hath  arifen  among  married  peo- 
44  pie,  that  fome  ladies  refufe  to  nurfe  the  chil- 
44  dren  whom  they  have  brought  forth,  but  de- 
44  liver  them  to  other  women  to  be  nurfed  ,2V’ 

It  is  faid  to  have  been  the  cuftom  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  give  their  children  names  as  foon  as 
they  were  born  ;  and  thefe  names  were  all  ex- 
preflive  of  fome  great  or  good  quality  l2‘.  Sur¬ 
names,  or  family-names,  were  not  in  ufe  among 
the  Englilh  in  this  period,  or  at  leaft  not  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confeftor  'A  But  as  fe- 
veral  perfons  who  lived  near  to  each  other  fome- 
times  had  the  fame  proper  name,  it  became  ne- 
ceftary,  in  converfation  and  writing,  in  order  to 
diftinguilh  the  perfon  of  whom  they  fpoke  and 
wrote,  to  add  fome  word  to  his  name  defcriptive 
of  his  perfon,  difpofition,  &c.  ;  as,  the  Long , — 

lx9  Stiernhook,  1.  2.  c.  j.  p.  165. 

110  Bedae  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  1.  c.  17. 

111  Camden’s  Remains,  p.45.  55.  See.  Verftigan,  c.  8. 
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the  Black , — the  White , — the  Good,- — the  Peaceable , 
— the  Unready ,  &c.  This  word,  by  being  con- 
ftantiy  added  to  his  name,  became  a  kind  of  fe- 
condary  name  ;  but  did  not  defeend  to  his  pof- 
terity,  nor  become  the  furname  of  his  family  I2k 
Sometimes  a  particular  perfon  was  diftinguiihed 
from  others  of  the  fame  name,  by  adding  the 
name  of  the  place  where  he  dwelt,  or  the  name  of 
his  father,  and  by  feveral  other  ways  12\  It  may 
however  be  obferved,  that  thofe  words  which  in 
this  period  were  ufed  as  a  kind  or  nicknames  to 
diftinguifh  particular  perfons  of  the  fame  proper 
names  from  each  other,  in  the  next  period  be¬ 
came  family  names,  and  defeended  to  the  pof- 
terity  of  thefe  perfons,  who  probably  refembled 
them  in  thefe  particulars  ;  and  from  thefe  words 
many  of  our  modern  furnames  aie  deiived  . 
By  fuch  flow  and  infenflble  degrees  are  the  moll 
prevailing  cu  Proms  eitablifhed. 

Trial  of  As  the  Anglo-Saxons  admired  valour  and  in- 
children’s  trep^ity'  above  all  Other  qualities,  they  were 
very  anxious  to  difeover  whether  their  fons  would 
be  poffeffed  of  them  or  not ;  and  had  various 
methods  of  putting  their  courage  to  the.  trial 
even  in  their  infancy.  The  following  is  faid  to 
have  been  one  of  the  moft  common  of  thofe 
modes  of  trial.  Upon  a  certain  day  appointed 
for  that  purpofe,  the  family  and  friends  being 
affembled,  the  father  placed  his  infant  fon  on  the 

ji  Camden's  Remain?,  p.  no.  Verrtig'n,  c.  8. 

U4  Hickefu  Differtat.  EpiU.  p.  sj,  Verftigan,  c,  9. 
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flatting  fide  of  the  roof  of  his  houfe,  and  there 
left  him.  If  the  child  began  to  cry,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  afraid  of  falling,  the  fpeclators  were 
much  deje&ed,  and  prognofticated  that  he  would 
be  a  coward;  but  if  he  clung  boldly  to  the 
thatch;  and  difcovered  no  marks  of  fear,  they 
were  tranfported  with  joy,  and  pronounced  that 
he  would  prove  a  Jloutherce ,  i.  e.  a  brave  war¬ 
rior  ,l6. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  being  a  rude  and  fierce 
people  at  their  arrival  in  Britain,  and  for  feveral 
ages  after,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  they 
educated  their  children  in  a  tender  and  delicate 
manner,  of  which  they  had  no  ideas,  and  which 
would  have  been  very  improper  for  the  courfe  of 
life  for  which  they  were  defigned.  Like  their  an- 
ceftors  the  ancient  Germans,  perfons  even  of  the 
higheft  rank  accuftomed  their  children  to  en¬ 
counter  dangers,  and  to  bear  cold,  hunger,  pain, 
and  labour,  from  their  very  infancy,  that  they 
might  be  fitted  for  hunting,  which  was  to  be 
their  chief  diverfion  ;  and  war,  which  was  to  be 
their  chief  employment  *'7.  Letters  were  feldom 
thought  of  as  any  part  of  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  greateft  families.  When  Alfred 
the  Great,  the  fourth  fon  of  king  Ethelwulf, 
was  twelve  years  of  age,  neither  he,  nor  any  of 
his  three  elder  brothers,  could  read  one  word  of 
their  native  language  ;  and  it  was  by  a  kind  o; 


116  Howel’s  General  Hiftory,  part  4.  p.  33  5* 
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accident,  rather  than  any  formed  defign,  that 
thefe  princes  were  afterwards  taught  to  read ; 
though  much  pains  had  been  taken  about  their 
education,  and  they  had  been  inhructed  with  the 
greatell  care,  in  hunting,  riding,  and  all  martial 
exercifes I28.  It  is  alfo  obferved  by  Afferius,  as 
one  of  the  greateh  changes  introduced  by  his 
hero  Alfred  the  Great,  that  his  youngefl  fon 
Ethelwerd,  who  was  defigned  for  the  church, 
was  taught  to  read  before  he  was  taught  to 
hunt  ‘9.  In  a  word,  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Danifh  youth  enjoyed  much  freedom,  and  were 
allowed  to  fpend  their  time  in  rural  fports  and 
martial  exercifes ;  which  contributed  not  a  little 
to  increafe  their  flrength,  agility,  and  courage, 
and  fit  them  for  the  toils  of  war. 

The  people  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia  dif- 
tinguifhed  the  different  periods  of  their  hiflory 
by  the  different  rites  of  fepulture  which  prevailed 
in  thefe  periods.  In  the  mofl  ancient  period 
they  burnt  their  dead,  which  was  therefore  called 
burna  olid ,  or  the  age  of  burning;  in  the  fucceed- 
ing  period  they  buried  their  dead  without  burn- 
ing,  and  raifed  heaps  of  hones  or  earth  over 
their  bodies,  which  was  therefore  called  hangs 
olid,  or  the  age  of  hillocks  ,i0.  Though  the  end 
of  the  firh,  and  commencement  of  the  fecond  of 
thefe  periods,  are  not  dihin&ly  marked  ;  yet  it 
feems  to  have  taken  place  before  the  arrival  of 
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the  Saxons  and  Danes  in  Britain,  who  generally, 
if  not  always,  buried  their  dead  without  burn¬ 
ing,  and  raifed  barrows  over  them  to  perpetuate 
their  memory.  Thus  when  Hubba,  a  famous 
Danilh  chieftain,  was  flam  in  battle  by  the  Eng- 
lilh,  A.  D.  878,  his  followers  buried  his  body, 
and  raifed  a  prodigious  mount  of  earth  over  it, 
which  they  called  Hubbaftow  or  the  place  of 
Hubba I3b  Though  this  mount  is  now  fwept 
away  by  the  fea,  yet  the  place  on  the  ftrand  near 
Appledore  in  Devonfhire,  where  it  once  flood, 
is  ilill  known  by  the  name  of  Whibblejlow l3\ 
When  they  depofited  the  body  on  the  ground, 
and  began  to  cover  it  with  earth,  the  whole 
company  made  the  loudefl  and  moll  bitter  lamen¬ 
tations133.  It  was  fo  much  the  cudom  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  to  lay  the  bodies  of  their  dead  on 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  cover  them  with 
flones  and  earth,  that  they  did  this  even  when 
they  buried  them  in  churches  ;  and  the  floors  of 
fome  churches  were  fo  much  encumbered  with 
thefe  little  mounts,  that  they  became  quite  unfit 
for  the  celebration  of  divine  fervice,  and  were  on 
that  account  abandoned'34.  The  inconveniencies 
of  this  ancient  practice  were  at  length  fo  fenfibly 
felt,  that  feverai  canons  w7ere  made  againft  bury¬ 
ing  any  in  churches,  except  priefls,  or  faints,  or 
fuch  as  paid  very  well  for  that  privilege ;  and 

I3!  Brompton,  col.  Soo. 
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obliging  thofe  that  were  buried  in  them  to  be  de- 
pofited  in  graves  of  a  proper  depth  under  the 
pavement135.  The  houfe  in  which  a  dead  body- 
lay  before  it  was  buried,  was  a  fcene  of  continued 
feafling,  fmging,  dancing,  and  all  kinds  of 
gambols  and  diverfions,  which  occafioned  no 
fmall  expence  to  the  family  of  the  deceafed  ‘3*. 
In  fome  places  of  the  north,  they  kept  the  dead 
unburied,  till  they  had  confumed  all  the  wealth 
which  he  had  left  behind  him  in  thefe  games  and 
fealtings  37 .  This  cuftom  had  prevailed  in  the 
times  of  Paganifm,  and  was  difcouraged  by  the 
church ;  but  it  was  too  agreeable  to  their  excef- 
five  fondnefs  for  feafling  and  riot  to  be  foon 
abandoned.  The  manner  of  preparing  the  body, 
and  the  funeral  proceffion  of  the  famous  Wilfred, 
archbifhop  of  York,  who  died  at  Oundle  in 
Northamptonfhire  A.  D.  708,  and  was  buried  at 
Rippon,  are  thus  defcribed  by  his  hiflorian 
Eddius :  44  Upon  a  certain  day,  many  abbots 
44  and  clergy  met  thofe  who  concluded  the 
44  corpfe  of  the  holy  bifhop  in  a  herfe,  and 
44  earnellly  begged  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
44  wafh  the  facred  body,  and  drefs  it  honourably 
44  according  to  its  dignity ;  and  they  obtained 
44  permiffion.  Then  one  of  the  abbots,  named 
44  Bacula ,  fpreading  his  furplice  on  the  ground, 
44  the  brethren  dep'ofitqd  the  holy  body  upon  it, 
44  walked  it  with  their  own  hands,  drefled  it  in 

*35  Johnfon’s  Canons,  A.  D.  994..  c.  9.  '-'6  Id.  A,  D.  957.  c.  3. 
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“  the  pontifical  habits ;  and  then  taking  it  up, 

“  carried  it  towards  the  appointed  place,  fmging 
<c  pfalms  and  hymns  in  the  fear  of  God.  Hav- 
“  ing  advanced  a  little,  they  again  depofited  the 
<c  corpfe,  pitched  a  tent  over  it,  bathed  the 
“  facred  body  in  pure  water,  dreffed  it  in  robes 
“  of  fine  linen,  placed  it  in  the  herfe,  and  pro- 

ceeded,  Tinging  pfalms,  towards  the  mona- 
“  fiery  of  Rippon.  When  they  approached  that 
cc  monaflery,  the  whole  family  of  it  came  out  to 
“  meet  them,  bearing  the  holy  relics.  Of  all  this 
“  numerous  company  there  was  hardly  one  who 
“  abflained  from  tears;  and  all  railing  their  voices, 

“  and  joining  in  hymns  and  fongs,  they  conduced 
<£  the  body  into  the  church,  which  the  holy  bifliop 
“  had  built,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  there 
((  depofited  it  in  the  molt  folemn  and  honourable 
“  manner ,3V’ 

The  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  being  much  Cuftoms 
engaged  in  war,  had  many  fmgular  cuftoms  re-  war‘ 
lating  to  it ;  of  which  it  is  not  neceffary  to  make 
a  complete  collection.  As  foon  as  a  war  was 
refolved  upon,  it  was  one  of  the  firft  objeCts  to 
difcover  what  would  be  the  event  of  it ;  not  by 
comparing  their  own  forces  with  thofe  of  their 
enemies,  but  by  attempting  to  difcover  the  will 
of  Heaven  by  various  arts  of  divination.  The 
only  one  of  thefe  arts  which  feems  to  have  had  the 
leaft  connection  with  any  thing  like  reafon,  is 
that  one  which  is  thus  defcribed  by  Tacitus,  as 

*38  Eddius  in  Vita  Wilfredi,  c.  63. 
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pra&ifed  by  their  ancedors  the  ancient  Germans  i 
It  is  their  cudom,  when  they  engage  in  war 
te  with  any  neighbouring  nation,  to  procure  a 
s‘  captive  of  that  nation  by  fome  means  or  other ; 
“  him  they  oblige  to  engage  in  fingle  combat 
with  one  of  their  own  people,  each  armed 
“  after  the  manner  of  his  country  ;  and  from 
“  the  event  of  that  combat,  they  draw  a  prefage 
“  of  their  future  victories  or  defeats  13V’  They 
were  at  no  lefs  pains  to  gain  the  favour,  than  to 
difeover  the  will  of  Heaven ;  in  order  to  which, 
while  they  were  Pagans,  they  offered  many  facri- 
fices  to  their  gods,  and  fometimes  even  human 
viQ'ims,  before  they  embarked  in  their  military 
expeditions  ",3.  Their  prieds,  bearing  their  idols, 
condantly  attended  their  armies,  exercifed  mili¬ 
tary  aifcipline,  and  determined  what  were  the 
mod  fortunate  feafons  for  giving  battle  ,4'.  After 
the  converfion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes 
to  Chriflianity,  they  long  retained  thefe  ancient 
cudoms,  a  little  changed,  and  accommodated  to 
their  new  religion.  Before  a  crew'  of  Chridian 
pirates  fet  fail  on  a  plundering  expedition,  with 
the  pious  defign  of  robbing  and  murdering  all 
who  fell  in  their  way,  they  never  negle&ed  to 
take  the  facrament,  to  confefs  their  fins  to  a 
pried,  and  to  perform  the  penances  which  he 
preferibed,  in  hopes  (fays  my  author)  that  God 
would  blefs  and  profper  them  in  their  defigns  ’4\ 

J39  Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  c.  10. 
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The  Anglo-Saxon  armies  were  always  attended 
by  a  great  number  of.  ecclefiadics  to  pray  for 
their  fuccefs,  who  condaptly  carried  with  them 
their  mod  venerable  relics,  in  order  to  fecure 
the  protection  of  thofe  faints  to  whom  they  had 
belonged  l43. 

Nor  did  thefe  churchmen  confine  themfelves 
within  their  own  province  of  prayer,  but,  like 
their  Pagan  predeceflors,  interfered  very  much 
with  the  conduCl  of  the  armies  which  they 
attended,  by  inflicting  the  cenfures  of  the  church 
on  thofe  who  behaved  improperly,  and  conferring 
military  honours,  particularly  knighthood,  with 
the  following  ceremonies:  “  The  perfon  who 
“  was  to  be  knighted  firft  confefled  all  his  fins 
“  to  the  bifhop,  abbot,  monk,  or  pried,  and 
l(  performed  all  the  acts  of  devotion,  and  other 
“  penances,  which  he  injoined.  He  then  watched 
“  a  whole  night  in  the  church,  and  next  morn- 
“  ing,  before  he  heard  mafs,  he  folemnly  offered 
“  his  fword  upon  the  altar.  After  the  reading 
“  of  the  gofpel,  the  pried  blefled  the  fword, 
<c  took  it  from  the  altar,  and  with  his  benediction, 
<c  hung  it  about  the  foldier’s  neck ;  who  having 
“  communicated  of  the  facred  myderies  at  the 
“  fame  mafs,  was  proclaimed  a  true  and  lawful 
“  knight 

When  the  Anglo-Saxons  advanced  to  battle 
they  made  a  mod  horrid  and  tremendous  node, 

74J  Hiftoria  Ramfien.  c.  72. 
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by  Tinging,  fliouting,  and  clafhing  their  arms ; 
and  to  prevent  their  horfes  being  frightened  at 
that  noife,  they  had  &  cuftom  of  making  them 
deaf ;  which  was  at  length  condemned  for  its 
cruelty  by  the  canons  of  the  church  *45.  The 
other  military  cuftoms  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
which  had  any  thing  remarkable  or  lingular  in 
them,  have  been  already  mentioned  in  our 
account  of  their  military  arts  I+6. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  queens,  and  nobles, 
lived  in  a  kind  of  rude  magnificence  and  Hate, 
and  were  always  furrounded  with  a  crowd  of 
officers,  retainers,  and  fervants.  44  Edwin  king 
<c  of  Northumberland  (fays  Bede)  lived  in  fo 
“  much  fplendour,  that  he  had  not  only  ftandards 
ce  carried  before  him  in  time  of  war,  but  evendn 
tc  times  of  peace,  when  he  travelled  with  his 
44  ordinary  retinue  through  the  provinces  of  his 
44  kingdom.  Nay,  when  he  was  at  home,  and 
44  walked  through  the  llreets  of  his  capital,  he 
44  had  always  a  ftandard  carried  before  him,  of 
44  that  kind  which  the  Romans  call  Tufa ,  and 
44  the  Engliih  call  Tuuf"\”  This  kind  of 
ftandard  was  made  of  feathers  of  various  colours, 
in  the  form  of  a  globe,  and  fixed  on  the  top  of 
a  pole.  Canute  the  Great,  who  was  the  richelt 
and  molt  magnificent  prince  in  Europe  of  his 
time,  never  appeared  in  public,  or  made  any 
journey,  without  a  retinue  of  three  thoufand  men, 

>4-5  Wilkins  Concil.  t.  i.  p.  150.  J4C  Chap.  5.  p,  137 — 154. 

*47  Eedae  Hilt.  Ecdef.  1.  2.  t.  16. 
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well  mounted  and  completely  armed ,48,  Thefe 
numerous  attendants  were  called  the  king’s 
houfecarles ,  and  formed  a  corps  of  body-guards, 
or  houfehold  troops,  for  the  honour  and  fafety  of 
the  prince’s  perfon. 

Chariots  for  travelling  were  not  quite  unknown 
in  England  in  this  period,  though  they  feem  to 
have  been  very  rare,  and  only  ufed  by  queens. 
Thus  we  are  told  by  Eddius,  in  the  life  of  arch- 
bifhop  Wilfred,  that  when  the  queen  of  Northum¬ 
berland  travelled  in  her  chariot  from  place  to 
place,  fhe  hung  up  in  it  a  bag  with  the  precious 
relics  which  fhe  had  violently  taken  from  that 
prelate ,49. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  unbecoming  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  hiftory,  to  enumerate  all  the  trifling  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  the  manners  and  cufloms  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  which  are  mentioned  by  the  author 
quoted  below,  to  whom  we  mull:  refer  fuch  of 
our  readers  as  deflre  to  be  acquainted  with  thefe 
minutia  I5°. 

The  two  moft  ancient  and  original  languages 
of  Europe  were  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic,  or 
Gothic ;  from  which  too  many  other  languages 
were  derived  ;  and  particularly  thofe  that  were 
fpoken  by  the  feveral  nations  which  inhabited 
Britain  in  this  period  ,1. 

It  hath  been  already  proved, — that  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  ancient  Britons,  when  they  were  firft 

1+8  Sueno  Agonis,  p.  152.  '49  Eddius  Vita  \Vilfredi,  c.  33. 

150  Verftigan's  Rellitution  of  decayed  Intelligence,  chap.  3. 

A1  See  Preface  to  Northern  Antiquities. 
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invaded  by  the  Romans,  was  a  dialect  of  the 
Celtic ; — that  the  great  body  of  the  people  re¬ 
tained  this  language  through  all  that  Roman 
times;-— that  they  fpoke  it  at  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons,  and  tranfmitted  it  to  their  pofterity  in 
Wales,  by  whom  it  is  ftill  fpoken.  The  Cale¬ 
donian  nations  in  the  north  of  Britain  fpoke  alfo 
a  dialect  of  the  fame  very  ancient  language ;  and 
as  their  pofterity  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland 
ftill  remain  unmixed  with  any  other  people,  they 
continue  to  fpeak  the  language  of  their  remote 
anceftors,  with  little  variation.  Venerable  Bede 
indeed  obferves,  that  in  his  time  the  Britons, 
Scots,  and  Pifts,  fpoke  three  different  languages ; 
by  which  he  probably  means,  that  the  languages 
of  thefe  nations  were  not  exactly  the  fame,  but 
differed  conftderably  from  each  other,  as  the 
Welfh  and  Erfe,  the  Englifh  and  Scotch,  do  at 
prefent  ,s\  It  will  not  be  neceffary  to  take  any 
further  notice  of  the  Celtic  tongue,  or  the  dial  efts 
of  it  which  have  fo  long  been  fpoken  in  W ales, 
and  in  the  highlands  and  iflands  of  Scotland, 
either  in  this  or  the  fucceeding  periods  of  this 
work ;  becaufe  they  have  remained  through 
many  ages  without  any  very  material  altera¬ 
tions. 

The  Gothic  or  Teutonic  tongue  was  another 
of  the  moft  ancient  and  original  languages  of 
Europe ;  different  dialeds  of  which  were  fpoken 
by  all  the  nations  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia, 


ij*  See  vol.  2.  book  1.  c.  7.  p-  33<>»  &c.  Bed*  Hift.  Eeclef.  1.  «.  c.  i. 

and 
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and  by  all  the  numerous  tribes  which  iflued 
from  thefe  countries,  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
fixth  centuries,  and  founded  fo  many  powerful 
dates  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
following  table  will  give  the  reader  a  diftinft  view 
of  the  chief  tongues,  ancient  and  modern,  which 
have  defcended  from  this  venerable  parent  of 
languages ;  and  for  his  further  fatisfa&ion  he 
will  find,  in  the  Appendix,  N5  5.  fpecimens  of 
thefe  tongues;  from  which  their  affinity  to  each 
other,  and  to  their  common  parent,  will  very 
plainly  appear. 


Gothic,  or  Teutonic  I5\ 

— V - - - -v — 


( - - r - - - > 

1.  Old  S2X0n,  or  2.  Francic,  or  3.  Cimbric,  or 

Anglo-Saxon.  Franco-Theotifc.  Old  Icelandic. 
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The  modern  Italian,  French,  and  Spanifh 
languages,  are  not  inferted  in  the  above  table 
among  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Gothic, 
though  kingdoms  were  founded  in  Italy,  France, 
and  Spain,  by  nations  who  fpoke  dialeds  of  that 
language ;  becaufe  thefe  nations,  inftead  of  ex¬ 
tirpating  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  thefe  coun¬ 
tries,  who  were  far  more  numerous  than  them- 
felves,  fettled  amongft  them,  and  mixed  with 
them ;  and  by  that  means  loft  the  greateft  part 
of  their  own  ancient  languages,  and  adopted 
thofe  of  the  nations  which  they  had  conquered. 
In  all  thefe  three  languages,  indeed,  there  is  a 
tindure  of  the  Teutonic ;  but  they  are  chiefly 
derived  from  the  Latin,  and  fome  other  tongues, 
which  had  been  fpoken  by  the  original  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  thefe  countries,  and  by  other  nations 
which  had  occasionally  fettled  in  them  ,54. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danifh  are  the  only  de¬ 
fendants  of  the  ancient  Gothic,  in  the  above 
table,  with  which  we  are  here  concerned ;  be¬ 
caufe  thefe  languages  were  fpoken  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  Danes  who  inhabited  England  and 
the  fouth-eaft  parts  of  Scotland  in  this  period. 
Nor  will  it  be  necefiary  to  fay  much  concerning 
the  Danifh ;  becaufe  it  did  not  long  remain  a 
diftind  tongue  in  any  part  of  England,  but  was 
blended  with  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  formed  a 
particular  dialed  of  that  language* s5.  This 


JJ4  Verftigan,  c.  7.  Muratori,  t.  z.  p.  990. 
!55  ftickdii  Thefaur.  t,  1.  p.  83,  &c. 
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Dano-Saxonic  dialect  was  chiefly  fpoken  in  the 
kingdom  of  Northumberland,  where  the  Danes 
abounded  moft ;  and  it  is  fometimes  given  as  a 
reafon,  by  our  ancient  hiflorians,  for  the  Danes 
landing  fo  frequently  in  that  country, — “  that 
“  there  was  a  great  mixture  of  Danes  among  the 
“  inhabitants  of  it ;  and  that  their  language  had 
“  a  great  affinity  with  the  Daniffi  That 

the  Anglo-Saxon  language  was  fpoken  in  the 
fouth-eafl  parts  of  Scotland,  through  the  whole 
of  this  period,  is  undeniable ,57.  When  Edgar 
the  Peaceable,  king  of  England,  yielded  Lothian 
to  Kenneth  II.  king  of  Scotland,  A.  D.  975,  it 
was  on  thefe  exprefs  conditions, — that  the  people 
of  that  country  fhould  flill  be  called  Englifhmen, 
be  governed  by  the  Englifh.  laws,  and  be  allowed 
to  fpeak  the  Englifh  language ,sS. 

Many  extravagant  things  have  been  advanced 
concerning  the  great  antiquity  and  fuperior  ex¬ 
cellency  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  fome  writers,  it  was  the  moft  ancient  and 
moft  excellent  language  in  the  world,  fpoken  by 
the  firfl  parents  of  mankind  in  paradife ;  and 
from  it  they  pretend  to  derive  the  names  Adam , 
Eve,  Cain ,  Abel ,  and  all  the  antediluvian  patri¬ 
archs159.  But  leaving  thefe  extravagancies  to 
their  authors  and  admirers,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay, 
that  the  Teutonic  or  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  is  fo 

•  S'5  J.  Wallingford,  edit,  a  Gale,  p.  548. 

JS7  Camden’s  Remains,  p.  21. 

*5*  J.  Wallingford,  edit,  a  Gale,  p.  545. 

JS 9  Verftigan,  c.  7.  p.  149. 
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ancient,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  trace  it  to  its 
origin  ;  and  that  it  was  fo  excellent  and  copious, 
in  the  period  we  are  now  examining,  as  to  enable 
thofe  who  fpoke  it  to  exprefs  all  their  ideas  with 
fufficient  force  and  perfpicuity  I6°. 

It  hath  been  all'o  affirmed  very  pofitively,  that 
the  moft  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  confifted. 
aimoft  entirely  of  words  of  one  fyllable  lftI.  But 
of  this  it  is  impoffible  to  produce  any  proof,  as 
the  moft  ancient  fpecimens  of  that  language 
which  are  now  extant,  do  not  remarkably  abound 
in  monofyllables,  but  contain  a  competent  num¬ 
ber  of  words,  confiding  of  two,  three  and  four 
fyllables  16k  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  far  greateft 
part  of  our  prefent  Englifh  words  of  one  fyllable 
are  of  Saxon  origin  ;  and  this  is  all  that  can 
be  affirmed  with  truth  in  this  particular.  It  may 
even  be  obferved,  that  fome  words  which  confift 
now  only  of  one  fyllable  confifted  anciently  of 
two  ; — as  king ,  which  was  in  Saxon  Cining ,  &c. 

Some  learned  men  have  difcovered,  or  ima¬ 
gined,  a  very  remarkable  affinity  between  the 
Greek  and  Anglo  Saxon,  both  in  their  radical 
words,  and  in  their  general  ftrufture ;  and  it 
muft  be  confeffed,  that  they  have  fhown  no  little 
learning  and  ingenuity  in  tracing  that  affinity  "A 
With  this  view,  they  have  collected  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  words,  which  are  names  of  the 


]&o  Camden’s  Remains,  p.  25.  ,6t  Id.  ibid. 

i6z  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  1,  &c. 

!&!  Camden’s  Remains,  p.  32,  33.  Cafaubon  Difieitat.  de  Lingua 
Anglican,  p.  236.  Clarke  on  Coins,  p.  36 ,  &i c. 
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moft  neceffary  and  common  things,  and  of  a 
fimilar  found  and  fenfe  in  both  languages.  This 
fnnilarity  is  indeed  very  great  in  fome  of  thefe 
words  ;  but  in  many  others  it  feems  to  be  fanci¬ 
ful  and  far-fetched.  With  regard  to  their  ge¬ 
neral  formation  and  flrudure,  a  great  analogy 
hath  been  obferved  between  thefe  two  languages, 
— in  the  termination  of  the  infinitive  of  their 
verbs, — in  the  ufe  of  their  articles  and  negatives, 
— in  the  manner  of  comparing  their  adjedives, 
and  compounding  their  words,  and  in  fome  other 
particulars  ,64.  This  affinity  between  thefe  lan¬ 
guages  it  fuppofed  to  have  been  occafioned  by 
the  vicinity,  reiationfhip,  and  commercial  inter- 
courfe  between  the  Goths  and  Greeks  in  very 
remote  ages  I6S. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language  continued  in  the  fame  flate 
through  the  whole  of  this  long  period  which  we 
are  now  confidering ;  though  it  would  be  too 
laborious,  or  rather  impoffible,  to  trace  its  gra¬ 
dual  changes.  No  fpecimens  are  now  remaining 
of  the  language  fpoken  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 
before  their  converfion  to  Chriftianity ;  of  which 
therefore  we  can  have  no  certain  knowledge.  To 
give  our  Englifh  readers  fome  faint  idea  at  leafl 
of  the  language  fpoken  by  their  remote  anceflors 
in  different  parts,  and  at  the  conclufion  of  this 
period,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  lay  before  them 
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two  copies  of  the  Lord’s  prayer,  which  appear  to 
be  of  different  ages,  and  a  charter  of  king  Ha¬ 
rold,  which  mull  have  been  written  in  the  lafl 
year  of  this  period,  with  very  literal  tranflations 
interlined.  By  an  attentive  infpection  of  thefe 
fpecimens,  they  will  perceive  the  great  difference 
that  there  is  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
modem  Englifh ;  and  at  the  fame  time  they  will 
difcover  the  great  refemblance,  and  gradual 
approaches  of  the  former  of  thefe  languages  to 
the  latter.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  in  all  thefe  fpe¬ 
cimens,  and  fome  others  which  are  given  in  the 
Appendix,  are  printed  in  Roman,  and  not  in 
Saxon  letters,  which  would  have  rendered  them 
quite  unintelligible  to  the  bulk  of  our  readers. 

Saxon  The  moji  ancient  copy  of  the  Lord's  prayer  in  Saxon , 
c°py  of,  with  a  very  literal  tranflation. 

the  Lord  s  J 

prayer, 

and  literal  Urin  Fader  thic  arth  in  heofnas, 

verfion.  Qur  Father  which  art  in  heaven, 

1.  Sic  166  gehalgud  thin  noma; 

Be  hallowed  thine  name ; 

2.  To  cymeth  thin  rye  161 ; 

To  come  thine  kingdom  ; 

3.  Sic  thin  willa  fue  is  in  heofnas  and  in  eortho  ; 
Be  thine  will  fo  is  in  heaven  and  in  earth ; 

166  The  fyllable  ge  is  here  a  mere  expletive,  and  was  prefixed  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks,  to  many  of  their  words. 

167  Some  veftige  of  this  word  Hill  remains  in  the  word  bijhopnc. 

4.  Urin 
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4.  Urin  hlaf  ofirwiftlic 168  fel 169  us  to  daig ; 

Our  loaf  fuperexcellent  give  us  to  day  ; 

5.  And  forgefe  us  fcylda  urna,  fue  we  forgefan 
And  forgive  us  debts  ours,  fo  we  forgiven 

fcyldgum  urum ; 
debts  of  ours  ; 

6.  And  no  inlead  ufig  in  cuftnung. 

And  not  lead  us  into  temptation, 

7.  Ah  gefrig  ufich  from  ifle. 

But  free  us  each  from  evil.  Amen. 

Though  the  above  Saxon  verfion  of  the  Lord’s 
prayer  is  evidently  very  ancient,  and  is  faid  to 
have  been  written  by  Eadfredi,  bilhop  of  Lindif- 
farne,  about  A.  D.  700 ;  yet  we  may  obferve, 
that  there  are  not  above  three  or  four  words  in  it 
that  are  altogether  obfolete,  and  quite  unintel¬ 
ligible  to  an  Englifh  reader  *7°.  It  may  be  proper 
alfo  to  take  notice,  that  feveral  words  in  the 
Saxon  confift  of  more  fyllables  than  the  fame 
words  in  modern  Englilh,  and  not  fo  much  as 
one  of  fewer;  for  rye  is  a  different  word  from 
kingdom ,  which  came  in  its  place. 

168  The  great  difference  here  is  otving  to  the  Saxon  tranflators 
having  put  a  different  fenfe  on  the  original. 

.  169  The  verb  felan,  or  Jdlan ,  changed  its  meaning  even  in  the 
Saxon  times,  and  lignified  to  fell,  though  anciently  it  had  fignifu-d  to 
give. 

*7°  Camden’s  Remains,  p.  22. 
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A  later  copy  of  the  Lord's  prayer  in  Saxon,  with  a 
very  literal  tranjlation. 

Thu  vre  Fader  the  eart  on  heofinum. 

Thou  our  Father  that  art  in  heaven, 

1.  Cum  thin  ric; 

•  Come  thine  kingdom  ; 

2.  Si  thin  willa  on  eorthan  fwa  fwa  on  heofinum ; 
Be  thine  wjll  on  earth  fo  as  in  heaven  j 

3.  Syle  us  to  daeg  urn  daegthanlican  hlaf; 

Give  us  to  day  our  daily  loaf  j 

4.  And  forgif  us  ure  gyltas,  fwa  fwa  we  forgifath 
And  forgive  us  our  guilts,  fo  as  we  forgive 

thafn  the  with  us  agyltath  ; 
them  that  againft  us  are  guilty ; 

5.  And  ne  led  us  on  coflnung  ; 

And  not  lead  us  into  temptation ; 

6.  Ac  alys  us  from  yfle. 

And  redeem  us  from  evil. 

Si  it  fwo. 

Be  it  fo. 

This  laft  copy  of  the  Lord’s  prayer,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  written  about  two  cen¬ 
turies  after  the  former,  hath  hill  fewer  obfolete 
words  in  it,  and  evidently  approacheth  nearer  to 
modern  Englifh. 


The 
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The  ftate  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  in  the  Another 
very  lafl  year  of  the  prefent  period,  maybe  dif-  ii)vCIIT'en* 
covered  even  by  an  EngLfli  reader,  by  perufing 
with  attention  the  following  Ihort  charter  of 
Harold  our  lafl  Anglo-Saxon  king,  and  compar¬ 
ing  it  with  the  interlined  verfion  ;  which  is  con¬ 
trived  to  give  its  meaning  in  words  as  near  as 
poffible  to  the  original,  without  any  regard  to 
elegance  or  propriety  of  expreffion  : 

Harold  king  greet  Ailnoth  and  Tovid,  and  Charter  of 
Harold  king  greets  Ailnoth  and  Tovid,  and  rokfwifh 

a  literal 

alle  mine  theines  on  Somerfeten  frendliche.  tfanlla- 
all  mine  thanes  in  Somerfet  friendlily. 

And  ic  cyeth  eou,  that  ic  will  that  Gifo 
And  I  kyth  ,7‘  to  you,  that  I  will  that  Gifo 

Bilheop  beo  his  faca 171  werth  and  his  focna, 

Bilhop  be  his  fac  worthy  and  his  foe, 

ofer  his  lond  and  ofer  his  mannen :  and  tolles 

over  his  land  and  over  his  men :  and  of  toll 

/ 

*7i  This  verb,  to  hytb,  in  Saxon  cyetban,  “  to  difeover  or  make 
"  known,”  is  ill  uled  in  the  following  verfe  of  that  verfion  of  the 
Pfaims  of  David  which  is  appointed  to  be  fung  in  the  church  of 
Scotland : 

Thou  gracious  to  the  gracious  art. 

To  upright  men  upright. 

Pure  to  the  pure,  froward  thou  kyth’ft. 

Unto  the  froward  wight.  Pfal-  xviii.  25,  26. 

’7*  Saca  and  focna,  now  commonly  written  fac  and  foe,  figniiy  “  9. 
privilege  of  holding  courts  and  judging  caufes,”  called  faca,  within 
their  own  lands,  called  focna  ;  and  to  be  fac  and  foe  worthy,  was  to 
have  a  right  to  this  privilege.  Hiciejii  7befaur.  />.  159. 
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werth I73,  and  terries174,  and  infangenes1” 

worthy,  and  of  flaves,  and  of  the  trial  of 

thefes,  binnen  burckh  and  butan :  fwo  full 

thieves,  within  burgh  and  without :  fo  full 

and  fwo  forth  fwo  he  furmift  was  on  Edward 

and  fo  forth  as  it  firft  was  in  Edward 

kinges  dage  on  alle  thingan.  And  ich  bidde  eou 
king’s  day  in  all  things.  And  I  bid  you 

alle,  that  ge  been  him  on  fultumes,  at  thys 

all,  that  ye  be  to  him  affifting,  his 

Chriftendome  Godes  yerichtten,  for  to  fetten 
Chriftian  and  God’s  rights,  for  to  ftablilh 

and  to  driven,  loc  thar  him  neth  fy,  and  heo 
and  to  drive,  when  there  need  be,  and  he 

eoures  fultumes  bithyrfe ;  fwo  fwo  ich  yetruthen 
your  fupport  wanteth ;  fo  as  I  confidence 

17s  Tolies  wrtb  was  the  privilege  of  holding  a  market,  and  exaft- 
ing  certain  tolls  or  culfoms  from  thofe  who  frequented  it.  Ley's 
Saxon  DiBion.  in  voc. 

Teme  or  team  in  Saxon  fignified  a  progeny  or  family  of  children  ; 
and  to  be  teams  -werth,  fignified  to  have  the  property  of  their  flaves,  and 
of  the  children  and  pofterity  of  thefe  flaves.  There  are  ftill  feme 
veftiges  of  this  word  in  ufe  ; — as,  «*  a  team  of  ducks  j” — and  in  Scot¬ 
land,  “  a  beam  team,"  a  family  of  children. 

17s  lnfangenet  tbefes,  which  is  moft  commonly  written  in  one  word* 
was  a  technical  term  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  law,  denoting  a  privilege 
granted  by  the  king  to  a  bifliop  or  thane,  to  try  a  thief  in  his  own 
court,  who  had  been  fanged  or  catched  within  his  own  territories. 
Spelman  GIo[f  in  voc. 
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to  eou  habbe,  that  we  willan  for  mina  luven. 

in  you  have,  that  ye  will  for  mine  love. 

And  ich  nille  ye  thefun  that  man,  him  st 
And  I  will  not  ye  offend  that  man,  or  him  in 

anie  thingan  anye  unlag  beodthe.  God 

any  thing  any  unlawful  deed  do.  God 

eu  gehealde. 
you  hold. 

From  thefe  fpecimens,  the  people  of  England 
will  perceive,  with  pleafure,  that  the  language 
which  was  fpoken  by  their  anceflors  above  a 
thoufand  years  ago,  was  copious,  expreffive,  and 
mufical ;  abounding  very  much  in  vowels,  diph¬ 
thongs,  and  polyfyllables,  which  are  efteemed 
the  greatefl  excellencies  of  language.  They 

will  obferve  alfo,  with  furprife,  its  great  refem- 
blance  in  the  fubftance  of  it  to  modern  Englifh ; 
and  that  the  far  greatefl  part  of  the  words  of  it 
are  flill  in  ufe,  though  many  of  them  are  much 
changed  in  their  fpelling  and  meaning.  The 
further  gradual  changes  of  this  language  will  be 
traced,  in  their  proper  places,  in  the  fubfequent 
volumes  of  this  work. 

A  minute  invefligation  of  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  drefs  of  both  fexes,  and  of  all  the  different 
ranks  in  fociety,  in  the  feveral  Britifh  nations, 
in  this  period,  would  be  tedious,  and  incon- 
fiflent  with  the  nature  and  defign  of  hiftory  ;  and 
therefore  a  general  view  of  this  fubject  is  all  that 
can  be  expected  in  this  place. 

Bb  3  In 
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In  the  firft  flages  of  fociety,  the  modes  and 
fafhions  of  drefs  are  not  very  changeable.  Arts 
are  then  in  their  infancy,  and  do  not  furnifh  ma¬ 
terials  for  fancy  to  work  upon ;  and  men  being 
little  accuftomed  to  changes  of  any  kind,  are 
uncommonly  tenacious  of  the  fafhions,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors.  It  is 
a  fufficient  proof  of  this,  that  the  very  ancient 
and  barbarous  practice  of  body-painting  was  not 
quite  unfalhionable  in  the  prelent  period,  as  there 
was  a  neceffity  for  making  a  law  againft  it  A.  D.  „ 
785  ,/6.  It  appears  alfo  from  the  fame  law,  that 
long  after  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity,  fome 
Pagan  modes  of  drefs  were  hill  retained,  that 
were  much  condemned  by  the  church,  but  are 
not  defcribed. 

We  know  of  no  very  remarkable  change  in 
the  drefs  of  the  Scots  and  PiCts  in  this  period  j 
among  whom  the  arts  were  kill  in  a  very  imper- 
feCt  date.  The  pofterity  of  the  ancient  Britons 
of  the  fouth,  after  their  retreat  into  Wales,  were 
not  in  better  circumftances  in  this  refpeCt,  being 
but  very  imperfectly  and  coarfely  clothed.  They 
are  faid  to  have  defpifed  linen,  and  to  have  had 
their  heads,  feet,  and  legs  uncovered,  with  no¬ 
thing  on  their  bodies  but  coarfe  rough  breeches, 
a  kind  of  jacket  next  their  Ikin,  and  a  mantle  or 
plaid  over  all,  which  ferved  them  to  deep  in  by 
night,  and  protected  them  from  the  cold  and 
rain  by  day,  as  the  learned  reader  will  fee  by  the 


l16  Wilkin.  Concilia,  t.  1.  p.  150. 
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rhiming  verfes  below 177 .  This,  however,  was 

only  the  drefs  of  the  common  people  of  Wales 
in  this  period :  for  it  plainly  appears  from  the 
laws  of  that  country,  that  the  royal  family,  the 
officers  of  date,  and  other  perfons  of  high  rank, 
were  not  flrangers  to  the  ufe  of  linen,  and  of 
fhoes  and  (lockings.  By  thefe  laws,  all  the  of¬ 

ficers  of  the  houfehoW  'were  appointed  to  be 
/  clothed  thrice  every  year,  the  king  furnifhing 
the  woollen,  and  the  queen  the  linen,  cloth  for 
that  purpofe ,?8.  The  feveral  parts  of  the  drefs 
of  the  king  and  of  the  nobility  are  enumerated ; 
among  which  are  flirts,  (lockings,  (hoes,  and 
boots,  with  girdles  or  belts,  at  which  their 
knives  and  daggers,  with  whetftones  for  (harpen- 
ing  them,  were  fufpended 17  9 .  Though  hofe  or 
(lockings  are  mentioned  in  the  ancient  laws  of 
Wales,  we  mud  not  imagine  that  they  were  of 
the  fame  kind,  or  manufactured  in  the  fame 
manner,  with  thofe  which  are  now  in  ufe ;  for 
the  ingenious  and  ufeful  arts  of  knitting  and 
weaving  dockings  were  not  invented  till  feveral 
centuries  after  the  conclufion  of  this  period. 
The  dockings  of  thofe  times  were  only  certain 

*77  His  veflium  infignia  Stnnt,  fedent,  cubant,  dormiunt. 

Sunt  clames  et  crunifia,  Pergant,  pugnanr,  profihunt. 

Et  crifpa  femoralia  Hi  fine  fuper  tunicis. 

Sub  ventis  et  fub  pluvia,  Nudatis  temper  tibiis,  , 

Quamvis  brumefcat  Borea.  Vix  aliter  incederent 
Sub  iftis  apparatibus  Fegi  licet  occurrerent. 

Spiitis  I  i  n  thiam  ini  bus,  Ranu’pb  Hidden,  apud  Calc,  P-  I?7- 

■79  Id.  p.  273. 

clumfy 


?78  Leges  Wailicae,  p.  S. 
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clumfy  coverings  for  the  legs  and  feet,  made  of 
linen  or  woollen  cloth,  and  wrapped  about  them, 
or  fattened  on  them  in  feveral  different  ways } 
fome  of  which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

The  drefs  of  the  ancient  Germans,  as  de- 
fcribed  by  Tacitus,  was  very  fimple  and  imper-, 
fe£t,  confiding  chiefly  of  a  large  mantle  or  plaid, 
which  covered  the  whole  body,  and  was  faflened 
on  the  right  fhoulder  bv  a  button  or  broach  lS*, 
Some  of  the  molt  opulent  amongfl  them  wore 
under  their  mantles  a  kind  of  tunic,  not  loofe 
and  flowing  like  thofe  of  the  Parthians  and  Sar? 
matians,  but  exactly  fitted  to  the  fhape  of  their 
bodies,  and  ornamented  with  patches  of  the 
{kins  of  animals  of  different  colours.  The  drefs 
of  the  women  did  not  differ  much  from  that  of 
the  men,  only  their  mantles  were  commonly 
made  of  linen,  and  their  tunics  had  no  fleeves, 
and  did  not  cover  their  bofoms  lSl.  The  Anglo« 
Saxons,  at  their  arrival  in  Britain,  feem  to  have 
been  dreffed  in  the  fame  manner  with  their  an- 
ceftors  the  ancient  Germans.  For  Paulus  Dia- 
conus,  in  his  hiflory  of  the  Longobards,  gives 
the  following  fhort  defcription  of  their  drefs 
(which  he  fays  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons),  taken  from  a  hillorical  painting 
of  the  fixth  century,  which  he  had  feen  in  the 
palace  of  Theodelinda,  queen  of  the  Longo- 
bards,  in  Italy.  44  In  the  fame  place,  queen 
44  Theodelinda  built  a  palace,  in  which  {he 

18®  Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  c.  ij.  ,8  Id.  ibid. 
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«  caufed  fome  of  the  exploits  of  the  Longo- 
«  bards  to  be  painted.  From  this  ancient  paint- 
«  ing,  we  fee  how  the  Longobards  drefled  their 
hair  in  thofe  times,  and  alfo  what  kind  of 
<£  garments  they  wore.  Their  garments,  which 
«  were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 

<c  were  loofe  and  flowing,  and  chiefly  made  of 
linen,  adorned  with  broad  borders,  woven  or 
(c  embroidered  with  various  colours  IBY*  As 
this  defcription  was  taken  from  a  painting,  it 
probably  refpeds  only  the  upper  garment  or 
mantle ;  and  as  this  painting  was  in  the  palace 
of  a  queen,  many  female  figures  were  probably 
introduced  into  it ;  which  might  be  the  reafon 
that  many  of  thefe  mantles  appeared  to  be  of 
Jinen.  For  it  is  hardly  poflible,  that  all  the  gar¬ 
ments  of  the  men  among  the  Longobards  and 
Anglo-Saxons,  efpecially  the  upper  ones,  could 
be  made  of  linen,  at  a  time  when  that  kind  of 
cloth  was  fo  fcarce.  Such  garments  too  would 
have  been  very  uncomfortable  and  inconvenient 
to  nations  that  were  fo  much  expofed  to  ftorms, 
and  engaged  in  military  expeditions. 

To  gratify  more  fully  the  curiofity  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  England  in  this  particular,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  colled  a  more  complete  account  of 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  drefs  of  their  anceltors, 
and  of  the  arts  with  which  they  ufed  to  adorn - 
their  perfons. 

Paul.  Diacon.  de  Geftis  Longobard.  1.  4.  c.  23. 

All 
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All  the  nations  which  iflued  from  Germany 
and  Scandinavia  in  the  middle  ages,  and  parti- 
eularly  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  who  fettled 
in  England,  long  retained  their  fondnefs  for 
bathing  in  warm  water,  which  they  had  derived 
from  their  anceftors  the  ancient  Germans  *  S3.  In 
the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  the  warm  bath  is  always 
confidered  as  one  of  the  necefiaries  of  life;  and 
no  lefs  indifpenfable  than  meat,  drink,  or  cloth¬ 
ing  ,84.  One  of  the  moil  common  penances  en¬ 
joined  by  the  canons  of  the  church  in  thofe 
times,  to  thofe  who  had  been  guilty  of  great 
fms,  was,  to  abftairi  for  a  certain  time  from  the 
warm  bath  themfelves,  and  to  give  meat,  drink, 
clothes,  firing,  bath,  and  bed,  to  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  poor  people  “5.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
had  a  very  great  averfion  to  bathing  in  cold  wa¬ 
ter  ;  which  was  alfo  enjoined  as  a  penance.  To 
bathe  at  lead  every  Saturday  was  the  conftant 
practice  of  all  who  had  any  regard  to  perfonal 
propriety,  and  wifhed  to  recommend  themfelves 
to  the  favour  of  the  ladies  18S. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  confidered  fine 
hair  as  one  of  the  greateft  beauties  and  orna¬ 
ments  cf  their  perfons,  and  were  at  no  little 
pains  in  drefiing  it  to  advantage I87.  Young 
ladies  before  marriage  wore  their  hair  unco- 

T  acif.  de  morib.  German,  c.  n. 

]S4  John  ton's  Carons,  AT).  963.  c.  68,  69.  ,8S  Id.  ibid. 

IS4  WtUiclxndus,  1.  j.  Ciuvei.  !.  1.  c.  16.  p.  106, 
l£7  j.  Wallingford,  apud  Gale,  r.  t.  p.  J4.7. 
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vered  and  untied  flowing  in  ringlets  over  their 
Ihoulders ;  but  as  foon  as  they  were  married, 
they  cut  it  fliorter,  tied  it  up,  and  put  on  a 
head-drefs  of  fome  kind  or  other,  according  to 
the  prevailing  fafhion I83.  To  have  the  hair  en¬ 
tirely  cut  off,  was  fo  great  a  difgrace,  that  it 
was  one  of  the  greatefl  punifhments  inflided  on 
thofe  women  who  were  guilty  of  adultery ,89. 
The  Danifh  foldiers  who  were  quartered  upon 
the  Englifh,  in  the  reigns  of  Edgar  the  Peace¬ 
able  and  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  were  the 
beaus  of  thofe  times,  and  were  particularly  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  drefling  of  their  hair  ;  which  they 
combed  at  lead  once  every  day,  and  thereby  cap¬ 
tivated  the  affedions  of  the  Englifh  ladies  ,9°. 
The  clergy,  both  fecular  and  regular,  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  (have  the  crowns  of  their  heads,  and 
keep  their  hair  fhort,  which  diflinguifhed  them 
from  the  laity  ;  and  feveral  canons  were  made 
againfl  their  concealing  their  tonfure,  or  allowing 
their  hair  to  grow  long  I#I.  The  fhape  of  this 
clerical  tonfure  was  the  fubjed  of  long  and  vio¬ 
lent  debates  between  the  Englifh  clergy  on  the 
one  hand,  and  thofe  of  the  Scots  and  Pids  on 
the  other ;  that  of  the  former  being  circular,  and 
that  of  the  latter  only  femicircular  l9\  It  ap¬ 
pears  very  plainly  that  long  flowing  hair  was 

188  Du  Carge  Glo(T.  voc.  Capelli. 

189  Tac  t.  demorib.  Oeiman.  c.  19. 

I.  '*  allmgfoid,  apud  Gale,  p.  547. 

’9  Johnfon's  Canons,  A.D  960.  c. 47. 

•9l  Bed.  Hdt.  Ecclef.  1.  5.  c.  21. 
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univerfally  efteemed  a  great  ornament ;  and  the 
tonfure  of  the  clergy  was  confidered  as  an  a£t  of 
mortification  and  felf-denial,  to  which  many  of 
them  fubmitted  with  reluctance,  and  endeavoured 
to  conceal  as  much  as  poffible.  Some  of  them, 
who  affeCted  the  reputation  of  fuperior  fanftity, 
inveighed  with  great  bitternefs.  again  ft  the  long 
hair  of  the  laity  ;  and  laboured  earneftly  to  per- 
fuade  them  to  cut  it  flrort,  in  imitation  of  the 
clergy.  Thus  the  famous  St.  Wulftan,  bifliop 
of  Worcefter,  who  flourifhed  in  the  laft  part  of 
this  period,  is  faid  to  have  declaimed  with  great 
vehemence  againft  luxury  of  all  kinds,  but 
chiefly  againft  long  hair,  as  moft  criminal  and 
moft  univerfal.  44  The  Englifh  (fays  William 
“  of  Malmlbury,  in  his  life  of  St.  Wulftan) 
Ci  were  very  vicious  in  their  manners,  and 
iC  plunged  in  luxury,  through  the  long  peace 
44  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
44  ward  the  Confeffor.  The  holy  prelate  Wul- 
44  ftan  reproved  the  wicked  of  all  ranks  with 
44  great  boldnefs ;  but  he  rebuked  thofe  with 
44  the  greateft  feverity  who  were  proud  of  their 
44  long  hair.  When  any  of  thofe  vain  people 
44  bow'ed  their  heads  before  him  to  receive  his 
44  bleffing,  before  he  gave  it,  he  cut  a  lock  of 
44  their  hair  with,  a  little  (harp  knife,  which  he 
44  carried  about  him  for  that  purpofe,  and  com- 
44  manded  them,  by  way  of  penance  for  their 
44  fins,  to  cut  all  the  reft  of  their  hair  in  the 
44  fame  manner.  If  any  of  them  refufed  to 
44  comply  with  this  command,  he  denounced 
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<c  the  mod  dreadful  judgments  upon  them,  re- 
<c  proached  them  for  their  effeminacy,  and  fore- 
<c  told,  that  as  they  imitated  women  in  the 
tc  length  of  their  hair,  they  would  imitate  them 
(t  in  their  cowardice  when  their  country  was  in- 
“  vaded ;  which  was  accomplilhed  at  the  land- 
<c  ing  of  the  Normans  HV’  In  times  of  peace, 
the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  covered  their  heads 
with  a  bonnet,  exactly  of  the  fame  lhape  with 
that  which  is  ffill  ufed  by  the  common  country- 
people  in  Scotland ;  in  times  of  war  they  co¬ 
vered  them  with  their  helmets  *94. 

Some  of  the  ancient  German  nations  allowed 
their  beards  to  grow  till  they  had  killed  an 
enemy  in  battle ;  while  others  fhaved  them  all 
except  their  upper  lips ,9S.  The  Anglo-Saxons, 
at  their  arrival  in  Britain,  and  for  a  confiderable 
time  after,  mod  probably  followed  the  former  of 
thefe  falhions,  as  well  as  their  near  neighbours 
the  Longobards,  to  whom  in  all  things  they 
bore  a  very  great  refemblance  *96.  After  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Chridianity,  their  clergy  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  diave  their  beards,  in  obedience  to  the 
laws,  and  in  imitation  of  the  practice  of  all  the 
wedern  churches  *97.  This  didinCtion  between 
the  clergy  and  the  laity  fubdded  for  fome  time ; 
and  a  writer  of  the  feventh  century  complains, 

'9'  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  a.  p.  254. 

94  See  the  plates  of  the  famous  tapeftty  of  Bayeux,  Memoires 
de  Literature,  t.  12. 

'9!  Tacit,  tie  morib.  German,  c.  31.  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  C.  28. 

Paul.  Diacon.  1.  1,  c.  9,  *97  Muratori^t.  2.  p,  3 00. 
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that  the  manners  of  the  clergy  were  fo  corrupted, 
that  they  could  not  be  diftinguifhed  from  the 
laity  by  their  aftions,  but  only  by  their  want  of 
beards  I9S.  By  degrees,  the  Englifh  laity  began 
to  imitate  the  clergy  fo  far  as  to  fhave  all  their 
beards  except  their  upper  lips,  on  each  of  which 
they  left  a  lock  of  hair  ;  by  which  they  were 
diftinguifhed  from  the  French  and  Normans,  who 
fhaved  their  whole  beards.  The  Englifh  fpies 
who  had  been  lent  by  king  Harold  to  difcover 
the  ftrength  and  fttuation  of  the  army  of  Wil¬ 
liam  duke  of  Normandy,  having  been  taken 
prifoners,  were  conduced  through  the  whole 
army,  and  defired  to  take  a  full  view  of  every 
thing ;  after  which  they  were  fumptuoufly  enter¬ 
tained,  and  courteoufly  diftniffed.  44  At  their 
44  return  (fays  Malmfbury),  being  afked  by  Ha, 
44  rold  what  they  had  feen  ?  they  broke  out  into 
44  high  encomiums  on  the  magnificence,  confi- 
44  dence,  and  courtefy,  of  the  duke ;  and  fe- 
44  rioufly  added,  that  his  whole  army-  feemed  to 
44  them  to  be  compofed  of  priefts,  as  all  their 
44  beards,  and  even  their  upper  lips,  were  fhaved. 
44  For  the  Englifh  at  that  time  generally  fhaved 
44  their  beards ;  but  allowed  the  hair  of  their 
44  upper  lips  to  grow  to  its  full  length.  The 
44  king  fmiled  at  their  ignorance  and  fimplicity  ; 
64  well  knowing,  that  thofe  whom  they  believed 
44  to  be  priefts  were  brave  warriors  l99.” 

Muratori,  t.  p,  300. 

J99  W.  Malmf.  1.  3. 
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The  Anglo-Saxons,  in  this  period,  were  far 
from  being  ftrangers  to  the  ufe  of  linen  ;  for  of 
this  all  perfons  of  any  confideration  amongSt 
them  wore  Ihirts  next  their  bodies.  Thefe  were 
efteemed  fo  pleafant  and  fo  neceffary,  that  wear¬ 
ing  a  woollen  fhirt  is  reckoned  among  thofe 
things  which  constituted  deep  Satisfaction  or  pe¬ 
nance  for  very  great  fins  irj0.  In  that  particular 
description  of  the  French  drefs  (which  was  the 
fame  with  the  Englilh),  in  the  ninth  century, 
given  by  Eginhart,  the  hiltorian  of  Charlemagne, 
a  fhirt  of  linen  next  the  body  is  mentioned  as  an 
elfential  part a01. 

Above  their  Ihirts  they  wore  a  tunic  or  veil 
fitted  to  the  fhape  of  their  bodies,  and  reaching 
to  the  middle  of  their  thighs,  Sometimes  with 
lleeves,  and  fometimes  without  them.  Kings, 
princes,  and  great  men,  had  their  veils  made  of 
filk,  or  at  lead  with  borders  of  filk,  embroidered 
with  various  figures  2C\  “  The  tunics  (fays  Al- 

“  cuinus)  of  foldiers  are  commonly  made  of 
“  linen,  and  exactly  fitted  to  the  fhape  of  their 
“  bodies,  that  they  may  be  expedite  in  pointing 
“  their  fpears,  holding  their  Shields,  and  bran- 
“  difhing  their  fwords  “V* 

The  Anglo-Saxons  wore  breeches,  either  of 
linen  or  woollen  doth,  reaching  to  the  knee,  and 
fometimes  considerably  below  it,  very  much  re- 


toc’  Johnfon’s  Canons,  A.  D.  963.  Can.  64. 

zoi  Eginhart.  Vita  Caroli  Magni,  c.  191  Id.  Ibid. 

zo  Akuini  Lib.  de  Oflic  Divin. 
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fembling  the  troufers  worn  by  our  failors  *°4. 
About  their  bodies,  above  their  tunics,  they 
wore  belts  or  girdles,  in  which  their  fwords  were 
ftuck  almoft  perpendicular  l0\  Thefe  belts  were 
fometimes  embroidered,  and  adorned  with  pre¬ 
cious  Hones Iu6. 

Their  The  common  people  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 

ftockmgs.  ^  part  no  fl-ocfcjngSj  nor  any  other 

covering  on  their  legs  ;  and  even  the  clergy  ce¬ 
lebrated  mafs  with  their  legs  naked,  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  law  was  made  againft  that  pra&ice  in  the 
council  of  Chalchuythe,  A.  D.  785:  “  Let  no 
<c  minifter  of  the  altar  prefume  to  approach  it  to 
“  celebrate  mafs  with  naked  legs,  left  his  filthi- 
<c  nefs  appear,  and  God  be  offended  2°7.”  But 
perfons  of  condition  covered  their  legs  with  a 
kind  of  ftockings  made  of  linen  or  woollen  cloth, 
which  were  fometimes  faftened  on,  and  made  to 
fit  the  fhape,  by  being  wrapped  about  with 
bandages,  which  made  many  turns  round  the 
leg,  from  the  foot  to  the  knee  20S.  Thefe  ban¬ 
dages  are  very  viftble  on  the  legs  of  Edward  the 
Confeffor,  Guido  count  ofPonthieu,  and  a  few 
other  great  perfonages,  in  the  famous  tapeftry  of 
Bayeux,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  curious  monu¬ 
ments  of  thofe  times  now  remaining. 

Their  Though  many  of  the  figures  in  this  tapeftry 

are  without  ftockings,  none  of  them  are  without 

,04  See  the  plates  of  the  tapeftry  of  Bayeux,  Montfaugor.  Monu- 
mens  de  Monarchic  Fran^ife,  t.  i. 

Id.  ibid.  106  W.  Malmf.  1.  j.  c.  6. 

*°7  Wilkins  Concil.  1. 1,  p.  147.  lai  Lindenbrogii(Glo(T.  n.  1  <1-69. 
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fhoes;  which  makes  it  probable,  that  fhoes  (as 
they  are  more  necefiary)  were  more  generally 
ufed,  than  dockings,  in  this  period.  Many  of 
our  readers  will  be  furprifed  to  hear,  that  the 
greated  princes  of  Europe,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  wore  wooden  lhoes,  which  are  now 
'edeemed  the  marks  of  the  mod  deplorable  in¬ 
digence  and  mifery.  Thofe  of  a  great  king 
are  thus  defcribed  by  one  who  had  feen  them : 
“  The  fhoes  which  covered  each  of  his  feet  are 
“  dill  remaining:  their  foies  are  of  wood,  and 
“  the  upper  part  of  leather,  tied  with  thongs. 
“  They  were  fo  nicely  dtted  to  the  fhape  of  the 
“  feet,  that  you  might  difcern  the  order  of  the 
“  toes,  terminating  in  a  point  at  the  great  toe; 
“  fo  that  the  fhoe  of  the  right  foot  could  not  be 
“  put  upon  the  left  foot,  nor  that  of  the  left  on 
“  the  right IS9. 

The  fagum  or  mantle  was  the  principal  gar¬ 
ment  of  the  ancit  nt  Germans,  and  of  all  the  na¬ 
tions  defcended  from  them;  particularly  of  the 
Franks  and  Anglo-Saxons,  This  garment  is 
thus  defcribed  by  a  cotemporary  writer :  “  Their 
“  uppermod  garment  was  a  mantle  of  white  or 
“  blue  cloth,  fquare,  and  lined,  and  fo  formed, 
“  that  when  it  was  put  on  their  fhoulders,  it 
“  reached  to  their  feet,  before  and  behind ;  but 
t(  hardly  reached  to  their  knees  on  the  two 
**  fides  Thefe  mantles  were  fadened  on  the 

20V  Eginhart.  a  Schminkio  edit.  p.  111. 

2,0  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German.  c.  17. 

2u  Lindenbrogii  Gloff.  in  voc.  Saguin. 
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right  fhoulder  by  a  button  ;  and  were  of  great 
ufe  to  foldiers  in  military  expeditions,  protecting 
them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
keeping  them  warm  both  in  the  night  and  day. 
It  was  on  this  account  that  Charlemagne  prohi¬ 
bited  the  ufe  of  fhort  cloaks,  which  began  to 
come  into  falhion  in  his  time.  Of  what  ufe 
“  (faid  that  wife  prince)  are  thefe  trifling  little 
“  cloaks  ?  When  we  are  in  bed,  they  do  not 
“  cover  us ;  when  we  are  on  horfeback,  they 
cc  do  not  protect  us  from  the  wind  and  rain ; 
c‘  and  when  we  retire  to  eafe  nature,  they  do 
“  not  fecure  our  legs  from  the  cold  and  froft  *li.” 
The  mantles  ufed  by  kings  at  their  coronations, 
and  on  other  great  folemnities,  were  of  purple 
cloth  or  filk,  embroidered  with  gold.  “  I  give 
“  (faid  Witlaf  king  of  Mercia,  in  his  charter  to 
“  the  abbey  of  Croiland)  to  the  fecretary  of  the 
“  faid  abbey,  my  purple  mantle,  which  I  wore 
(i  at  my  coronation,  to  be  made  into  a  cope,  to 
“  be  ufed  by  thofe  who  minifter  at  the  holy 
“  altar;  and  alfo  my  golden  veil,  embroidered 
“  with  the  hillory  of  the  liege  of  Troy,  to  be 
“  hung  up  in  the  church  on  my  anniverfary  113.” 
The  mantles  of  princeffes  and  ladies  of  diftinc- 
tion  were  made  of  filk  or  fine  linen. 

There  was  little  difference  between  the  dreffes 
of  the  two  fexes  among  the  ancient  Germans; 
only  the  women  made  more  ufe  of  linen  than  the 

Lindenbrogii  Glofk  in  voc.  Sagum. 

*.'3  Inculph.  Hift.  Croii.  p.  488. 
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men,  the  fleeves  of  their  tunics  were  fhorter, 
reaching  no  further  than  to  their  elbows ;  and 
their  bofoms  were  uncovered  when  they  had  not 
on  their  mantles 114  The  drelfes  of  the  two 
fexes  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  feem  to  have 
differed  in  fome  other  particulars.  The  tunics 
of  the  ladies  reached  to  their  ancles their 
mantles  were  fattened  before,  and  not  on  the 
right  fhoulder,  with  a  button ;  they  had  open¬ 
ings  on  each  fide  for  the  arms,  and  they  flowed 
down  to  the  ground  on  all  fides.-  Thefe  circum- 
ftances  appear  very  plainly  by  an  attentive  infpec- 
tion  of  the  female  figures  in  the  famous  tapeftry 
of  Bayeux115. 

Perfons  of  rank  and  wealth,  of  both  fexes,  Ornaments 
among  the  Danes  and  Anglo-Saxons,  feem  to  ot  §old’ 
have  been  very  fond  of  ornaments  of  gold  ;  as 
gold  chains  and  bracelets.  Gold  chains  were 
worn  by  all  officers  of  diftin&ion,  both  civil 
and  military,  as  badges  of  their  offices;  and 
thefe  chains  were  given  them  by  their  fove- 
reigns;  who,  on  this  account,  are  fometimes 
called  the  givers  of  geld  chains ,  in  the  poems  of 
thofe  times 11 J.  The  famous  prefent  made  by 

Earl  Godwin  to  king  Hardicanute  hath  been  al¬ 
ready  mentioned;  and  fufficiently  fhews,  that 
bracelets  of  gold  on  each  arm  were  ornaments 
worn  by  warriors,  as  well  as  by  ladies,  in  this 
period  ■‘■7.  The  Danes  in  particular  were  fo 

z'4  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German.  c.  17. 

*'5  Memoires  de  PAcademie  des  Infcriptions,  t.  12.  p.  381.  442, 

2  6  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  112.  2‘7  Seevol.  iii,  p.  136. 
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great  admirers  of  thefe  ornaments,  that  they 
efleemed  no  oaths  fo  facred  and  inviolable  as 
thofe  that  were  fworn  on  bracelets  of  gold lI*. 
In  a  word,  we  have  the  direft  testimony  of  a 
cotemporary  writer,  that,  at  the  conclufion  of 
this  period,  the  Englifli  were  admired  by  other 
nations,  and  even  by  the  French,  for  the  rich- 
nefs  and  elegance  of  their  drefs.  “  The  French 
<s  and  Norman  nobility  admired  the  fine  per- 
“  fons,  the  flowing  hair,  and  the  beautiful 
“  drefies,  of  the  Englifli  nobles.  For  the  Eng- 
“  lifli  women  excel  all  others  in  needle-work, 
tc  and  embroidering  with  gold ;  and  their  male 
“  artifts  are  alfo  excellent.  Befides  this,  fuch 
<c  Germans  as  are  moft  fldlful  in  the  feveral  arts 
“  refide  in  England ;  and  their  merchants,  who 
et  vifit  many  diftant  regions  with  their  {hips, 
“  bring  home  from  other  countries  the  moft  cu- 
“  rious  works  of  art  of  every  kind  2'9.” 

Furs  of  various  kinds  were  much  ufed  by  per- 
fons  of  both  fexes,  and  of  all  conditions,  in 
lining  their  tunics  and  mantles,  efpecially  in  the 
winter-feafon.  Of  this  many  proofs  might  be 
produced ;  but  the  following  fliort  anecdote  from 
the  life  of  Wulflan  bifliop  of  Worcefter  will  be 
fuflkient.  The  holy  bifliop  is  thus  celebrated 
by  his  biographer  for  the  modefty  and  humility 
of  his  drefs :  “  He  avoided  all  appearances  of 
“  pride  and  oftentation  in  his  drefs :  for  though 

1,8  After.  Vita  ^Ifiedi,  p.  8.  Ethelwerdi  Chron.  (.4.,  c.  3. 

4I9  Qefta  Guiliielmi  Ducis,  apuU  Duchen.  p.  21 1. 
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s<  he  was  very  rich,  he  never  made  ufe  of  any 
“  finer  furs  than  thofe  of  lambs’  fkins  in  lining 
“  his  garments.  For  this  he  was  blamed  one 
“  day  in  converfation  by  one  of  his  brethren, 

“  Jeffrey  bifhop  of  Conftans ;  who  afked  him, 

“  Why  he  ufed  only  the  furs  of  lambs  in  his 
“  garments,  when  he  might  and  ought  to  ufe 
Ci  thofe  of  fables,  beavers,  and  foxes  ?  To 
“  which  he  returned  this  facetious  anfwer :  It 
M  is  very  proper  for  you  and  other  politicians, 

“  who  are  fkilled  in  all  the  tricks  and  artifices 
“  of  the  world,  to  wear  the  fpoils  of  thofe  cun- 
“  ning  animals ;  but  as  I  am  a  plain  and  artlefs 
“  man,  I  am  very  well  contented  with  the  fkins 
“  of  lambs.  The  other  (till  infilling,  that  if  he 
<c  would  not  ufe  thofe  finer  furs,  he  might  at 
“  lead  ufe  the  furs  of  cats.  Believe  me,  re- 
i(  plied  Wulflan,  my  dear  brother,  the  lamb  of 
“  God  is  much  oftner  fung  in  the  church  than 
“  the  cat  of  God.  This  witty  anfwer  threw  the 
“  whole  company  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter, 

“  and  put  bifhop  Jeffrey  to  filence lzo.”  This 
anecdote,  befides  the  purpofe  for  which  it  is  in¬ 
troduced,  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  wit  of 
thofe  times. 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  fpend  much  time  in  de-  D!et* 
fcribing  the  diet  of  the  feveral  nations  of  Britain 
in  this  period.  For  thefe  nations  were  not  un- 
practifed  in  the  arts  of  hunting,  hawking,  fifhing, 
pafturage,  and  agriculture ;  and  confequently 
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xvere  not  unprovided  with  the  various  kinds  of 
meats  and  drinks  which  are  procured  by  thefe 
arts. 

The  people  of  Wales  in  this  period,  and  even 
for  fome  ages  after,  were  very  abftemious  in  their 
diet.  44  They  remain  fading  from  morning  to 
44  night,  being  employed  through  the  whole  day 
44  in  managing  their  affairs ;  and  in  the  evening 
44  they  take  a  moderate  fupper.  If  by  any  means 
44  they  are  difappointed  of  a  fupper,  or  get  only 
44  a  very  flight  one,  they  wait  with  patience  till 
44  the  fucceeding  evening,  without  taking  any 
44  food.  In  the  evening,  when  all  the  family 
44  and  ftrangers  are  affembled,  they  make  ready 
44  provifions  according  to  the  number  of  the 
44  guefts  and  the  abilities  of  the  family;  and 
44  in  doing  this  they  ftudy  only  to  fatisfy  the  de- 
44  mands  of  nature,  and  not  to  provoke  an  ap- 
44  petite,  by  the  arts  of  cookery,  by  fauces,  and 
44  a  variety  of  difhes.  When  the  fupper  is  ready, 
“  a  bafket  with  vegetables  is  fet  before  every 
44  three  perfons,  and  not  before  every  two,  as  in 
44  other  countries,— a  large  difh,  with  meat  of 
44  various  kinds,  and  fometimes  a  mefs  of  broth 
44  or  pottage.  Their  bread  is  thin  and  broad 
44  cakes,  which  are  baked  from  day  to  day. 
44  They  make  no  ufe  of  tables,  table-cloths,  or 
“  napkins.  When  ftrangers  are  at  fupper,  the 
64  mafter  and  miftrefs  of  the  houfe  always  ferve 
44  them  in  perfon,  and  never  tafte  any  thing  till 
44  their  guefts  have  finifhed  their  repaft ;  that  if 

there  be  any  deficiency  of  provifions,  it  may 
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fall  to  their  own  fhare22i.”  This  account  is 
given  by  a  Welshman,  who  was  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  manners  and  cuitoms  of  his 
countrymen.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  the 
common  people  among  the  Scots  and  Piets,  who 
were  alfo  defeended  from  the  ancient  Britons, 
lived  in  the  fame  manner  in  this  period.  It  is 
proper,  however,  to  take  notice,  that  the  people 
of  rank  and  fortune,  and  particularly  the  princes 
of  all  thefe  nations,  lived  in  a  more  plentiful 
and  lefs  fimple  manner.  The  chief  cooks  of  tho 
king  and  queen  were  perfons  of  coniiderable  dig¬ 
nity  in  the  courts  of  the  kings  of  Wales,  and 
made  ufe  of  pepper,  and  other  fpiceries,  in  fea- 
foning  the  diihes  for  the  royal  table,  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  numerous2-2.  Two  tables 
were  daily  covered  in  the  king’s  hall :  at  the  firit 
of  which  the  king  prefided,  and  ten  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  of  the  court  were  admitted  to  it : 
the  fecond  table  was  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
hall,  near  the  door,  at  which  the  mailer  of  the 
houfehold,  with  three  other  principal  officers, 
had  their  feats.  At  this  fecond  table  were  fe- 
veral  empty  places,  for  the  reception  of  fuch  as 
were  degraded  from  the  king’s  table  for  their 
miibehaviour 22J. 

The  ordinary  drink  of  the  common  people  in 
Scotland  and  Wales  was  water  or  milk ;  but  per¬ 
fons  of  rank  and  fortune  had  a  variety  of  fer- 

sh  Girald  CamVirenf.  Defcriptio  Cambria*,  c.  to. 

til  Leges  Wallicae,  p.  48.  55.  11J  Id.  p.  13,  *4,  15* 
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mented  and  intoxicating  liquors,  which  they  ufed 
with  great  freedom  and  too  often  to  excefs. 
Mead  was  ftill  one  of  their  favourite  liquors, 
and  bore  a  high  price;  for  a  cafk  of  mead,  by 
the  laws  of  Wales,  was  valued  at  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pence,  equal  in  quantity  of  lilver  to 
thirty  lhillings  of  our  prefent  money,  and  in  ef¬ 
ficacy  to  fifteen  pounds  The  dimenfions  of 
the  cade  are  thus  deferibed  by  thefe  laws  :  “  The 
4e  meafure  of  a  calk  of  mead  mull  be  nine  palms 
44  in  height,  and  fo  capacious  as  to  ferve  the 
44  king,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  counfellors,  for 
44  a  bathing  tub  *iS.”  By  another  law,  its  diameter 
is  fixed  at  eighteen  palms.  To  provide  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  making  tnis  liquor,  every  farmer, 
either  of  the  king  or  of  the  nobility,  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  pay  a  part  of  his  rent  in  honey  ii6.  They 
had  alio  two  kinds  of  ale,  called  common  #/<?,  and 
fpiced  ale ;  and  their  value  was  thus  afeertained 
by  law :  44  If  a  farmer  hath  no  mead,  he  fhall 
44  pay  two  calks  of  fpiced  ale,  or  four  calks  of 
44  common  ale,  for  one  calk  of  mead  By 

this  law,  a  calk  of  fpiced  ale,  nine  palms  in 
height,  and  eighteen  palms  in  diameter,  was  va¬ 
lued  at  a  fum  of  money  equal  in  efficacy  to  feven 
pounds  ten  lhillings  of  our  prefent  money;  and 
a  calk  of  common  ale,  of  the  fame  dimenfions, 
at  a  fum  equal  to  three  pounds  fifteen  lhillings. 
This  is  a  fufficient  proof,  that  even  common  ale 

Leges  Wallicx,  p.  17S.  Id.  ibid. 

Id.  p.  174.  *l7  Id.  ibid. 
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in.  this  period  was  an  article  of  luxury  among 
the  Wellh,  which  could  only  be  obtained  by  the 
great  and  opulent.  Wine  feems  to  have  been 
quite  unknown  even  to  the  kings  of  Wales  in 
this  period,  as  it  is  not  fo  much  as  once  men¬ 
tioned  in  their  laws ;  though  Giraldus  Cam- 
brenfis,  who  flourilhed  about  a  century  after  the 
conqueft,  acquaints  us,  that  there  was  a  vine¬ 
yard,  in  his  time,  at  Maenarper,  near  Pembroke, 
in  South  Wales115. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  were  very  far 
from  being  fo  abftemious  in  their  diet  as  the  pof- 
terity  of  the  ancient  Britons;  but  rather  verged 
towards  the  other  extreme  :  for  inftead  of  con¬ 
tenting  themfelves  with  one  moderate  meal  a-day, 
they  commonly  took  four  full  ones.  Some  of 
our  monkilh  hiltorians,  who  flourilhed  after  the 
conqueft,  fpeak  with  high  relilh  of  the  good 
living  at  court  in  the  Saxon  and  Danilh  times. 
“  The  kings  (as  it  is  faid)  were  then  fo  generous 
«  and  bountiful,  that  they  commanded  four 
<«  royal  banquets  to  be  ferved  up  every  day  to 
«  all  their  courtiers;  chufing  rather  to  have 
<c  much  fuperfluity  at  their  tables,  than  the 
«  lead  appearance  of  deficiency.  But,  alas !  it 
“  is  become  the  cuftom  at  court  in  our  times 
“  to  have  only  one  entertainment  a-day ;  out 
<c  of  politenefs,  as  it  is  pretended,  but  in  reality 
“  out  of  fordid  parfirpony ll9.’* **  The  Anglo- 


*l!l  Girald.  Camb:enf.  Itinerarium  Cambria;,  1. 1.  c.  1*. 
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Saxons  and  Danes,  like  their  anceftors  the  an¬ 
cient  Germans,  delighted  much  in  feafting  i3°. 
Their  nobles  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  their  re¬ 
venues  in  making  provifion  for  the  abundant 
and  frequent  feafts  with  which  they  regaled  their 
friends  and  follov/ers 23  k  Their  kings  enter¬ 
tained  all  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  for  fe- 
veral  days  at  each  of  the  three  feftivals  of  Chrift- 
mas,  Eafter,  and  Whitfuntide,  in  the  moll  fump- 
tuous  manner,  and  at  a  great  expence  *3h  In  a 
word,  no  meeting  of  any  kind  was  held,  and  no 
bufinefs  of  importance  was  tranfacfed,  without  a 
feaft.  Thefe  feafts  were  more  remarkable  for 
their  abundance  than  for  their  elegance ;  and 
fome  kinds  of  provifions  were  then  ufed  which 
would  not  now  be  touched,  but  in  the  greateft 
extremities  of  famine.  The  Danilh  inhabitants 
of  Northumberland,  in  particular,  were  fond  of 
horfe-flelh,  which  they  devoured  in  great  quan¬ 
tities  z33. 

The  cookery  of  the  Englifh  in  this  period,  we 
may  prefume,  was  not  very  exquiftte.  It  feems 
to  have  conftfted  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  in  the 
three  operations  of  roafting,  broiling,  and  boil¬ 
ing.  The  ancient  Germans,  and  all  the  nations 
defcended  from  them,  delighted  much  in  great 
joints  of  roafted  meat ;  a  tafte  which  univer- 
fally  prevailed  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  this 
period,  and  ftill  prevails  among  the  moft  robuft 

25°  Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  c.  14,  15. 

2,1  W.  Malmf.  1.  3.  p.  58.  131  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  199. 

3  Wilkins  Concilia,  t.  1.  p,  147.  15 1, 
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and  manly  of  their  pofterity 13+.  Salted  meats 
of  all  kinds  were  much  ufed  in  thofe  times  at  the 
tables  of  the  great,  and  even  at  royal  entertain¬ 
ments  13  5 . 

As  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  were  at  lead  Their  i;. 

0  .  .  ,  .  ,  .  cjuors, 

as  much  addicted  to  intemperance  m  drinking  as  w,ne? 
in  eating,  they  were  at  much  pains  in  providing 
plenty  and  variety  of  liquors  for  their  entertain-  murar, 
ments.  The  liquors  provided  for  a  royal  ban-  c)der>&c- 
quet,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confelfor,  were 
wine,  mead,  ale,  pigment,  morat,  and  cyder136. 

If  wine  was  made  in  England  in  this  period,  it 
was  only  in  fmall  quantities,  and  therefore  the 
greatefl  part'  of  what  was  ufed  was  certainly  im¬ 
ported.  “  Though  Britain  (fays  an  ancient  hif- 
“  torian)  abounds  in  fo  many  things,  it  pro- 
«  duceth  but  little  wine,  that  thofe  who  defire 
«  to  purchafe  her  commodities  may  have  fome- 
“  thing  to  give  in  exchange  for  them137.”  Wine, 
therefore,  we  may  conclude,  was  both  fcarce  and 
dear  in  Britain  in  this  period,  when  trade  was  in 
its  infancy.  Mead  was  alfo  one  of  the  luxuries 
of  life,  and  could  only  be  procured  by  perfons 
of  confiderable  opulence.  Ale  was  the  favourite 
liquor  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  as  it  had 
been  of  their  anceftors  the  ancient  Germans138. 

Before  their  converiion  to  Chriftianity,  they  be¬ 
lieved  that  drinking  large  and  frequent  draughts 


134-  Athenaei  Deipnofoph.  1.  4.  c.  13.  Eginhart.  a  Schminkio 
edit.  p.  1 13. 

*35  Men.  Hunt.  1.  6.  p.  210.  436  Id.  ibid. 

*37  Id.  l.i.  p.  1 7 1 .  438  Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  c.  2;. 
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Manner  of 
fitting  at 
table. 


of  ale  was  one  of  the  chief  felicities  which  thofe 
heroes  enjoyed  who  were  admitted  into  the  hall 
of  Odin :  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  high  relilh 
which  thefe  nations  had  for  that  liquor.  This 
relilh  they  retained  to  the  end  of  this  period  ; 
and  it  is  Hill  retained  by  many  of  their  poflerity. 
Pigment  (in  Latin  pigmentum)  was  one  of  the 
richell  and  molt  delicious  liquors  known  in  thofe 
times ;  and  fo  greatly  admired,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  continent,  that  it  was  commonly 
called  neclar.  It  is  thus  defcribed  by  an  ancient 
author : — “  Pigment  is  a  fweet  and  odoriferous 
<c  liquor,  made  of  honey,  wine,  and  fpiceries  of 
<c  various  kinds140.”  Morat  was  alfo  elteemed  a 
delicacy,  and  was  only  found  at  the  tables  of  the 
great.  It  was  made  of  honey,  diluted  with  the 
juice  of  mulberries  I4<  Cyder  is  fo  well  known, 
that  it  need  not  be  defcribed.  Some  other  liquors 
are  occalionally  mentioned  in  the  monuments  of 
this  period ;  but  it  is  not  necelfary  to  make  this 
enumeration  more  complete 14*. 

Among  the  ancient  Germans  every  guelt  had  a 

feparate  feat,  and  a  little  table  by  himfelf;  but 

their  poflerity,  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  of 

this  period,  were  feated  on  long  benches,  at  large 

fquare  tables i4J.  This  appears  from  many 
*  - 

*39  Bartholin,  de  Caufis  contempts  apud  Danos  Mortis,  1.  t. 
c.  ii.  p.  54-1.  ss?. 

24a  Joan,  de  Janua,  Catholicum  Parvum,  3pud  du  Cange,  t.  5. 
p.  47». 

*4«  Dii  Cange  GlofT.  in  voc.  Mor3tum. 

*4*  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  98.  Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  e.  2*. 
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paffages  in  their  hiftory,  and  from  the  figure  of 
the  table  at  which  Harold  and  his  friends  are 
reprefented  dining  in  the  tapeftry  of  Bayeux  *44. 
The  guefts  were  not  permitted  to  take  their 
places  on  thefe  benches  according  to  their  own 
fancies,  but  according  to  an  arrangement  that 
was  exactly  fettled  and  ftri&ly  obferved.  By 
the  court  laws  of  king  Canute,  the  officers  of  his 
houfehold,  and  all  the  nobility  who  dined  at 
court,  are  commanded  to  take  their  places  at 
table  according  to  their  rank,  and  thofe  of  the 
fame  rank  according  to  their  feniority  in  office; 
and  if  any  one  prefumed  to  take  too  high  a  place, 
he  was  degraded  to  the  lowell,  and  all  the  com¬ 
pany  were  permitted  to  pelt  him  with  bones, 
without  being  thought  guilty  of  any  rudenefs, 
or  liable  to  any  challenge  *4S.  By  the  laws  of 
Wales,  which  were  probably  copied  in  this  par-, 
ticular  from  fome  Anglo-Saxon  laws  that  are  now 
loft,  the  places  of  all  the  great  officers  who  were 
admitted  to  the  royal  table  are  afeertained  with 
the  molt  minute  exadtnefs 

As  perfons  of  rank  and  fortune  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  never  engaged  in  bu- 
finefs,  and  could  not  amufe  themfelves  with 
reading,  they  neceffarily  fpent  much  of  their 
time  in  diverfions.  Thefe  were  of  three  kinds. 

*4+  IVTonifaiijon  Monumens  de  la  Monarchic  Frar$oife,  t.  1. 
plate  35.  p.  37*. 

*4!  Leges  Curiales  Regis  Canuti,  apud  Bartholin,  p.  533. 

*46  Leges  Wallies,  1.  1.  pafHnt, 
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viz. — martial  exercifes, — the  fports  of  the  field, 
— and  domeflic  amufements. 

War  being  the  chief  employment  and  great 
delight  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  thanes  and  their 
retainers,  many  of  the  diverfions  of  their  youth, 
and  even  of  their  riper  years,  were  of  a  martial 
call,  confifting  of  running,  fwimming,  leaping, 
riding,  wrellling,  and  fighting  *+7.  A  young 
warrior  thus  recounts  the  exercifes  in  which  he 
had  acquired  dexterity  by  conftant  practice :  44  I 

44  fight  valiantly ;  I  fit  firmly  on  horfeback ;  I 
44  am  inured  to  fwimming  ;  I  know  how  to  run 
44  along  on  fcates ;  1  dart  the  lance ;  and  am 
44  Ikilful  at  the  oar  24\  The  martial  dance  was 
the  favourite  diverfion  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
and  of  their  defendants  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  is 
thus  defcribed  by  Tacitus :  44  They  have  one 
44  public  diverfion  which  is  conftantly  exhibited 
44  at  all  their  meetings.  Young  men,  who  by 
44  frequent  exercife  have  attained  to  great  per- 
44  fection  in  this  paftime,  ftrip  tnemfelves,  and 
44  dance  among  the  points  of  fwords  and  fpears 
44  with  the  moll  wonderful  agility,  and  even  with 
c*  the  molt  elegant  and  graceful  motions.  Thefe 
44  young  gentlemen  do  not  perform  this  martial 
44  dance  for  hire,  but  for  the  entertainment  of 
44  the  fpectators,  whofe  applaufe  they  efteem  a 
44  fufiicient  reward149.”  In  a  word,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  and  the 

*17  Noitliern  Antiquities,  t.  i.  p.  197.  Id.  ibid.  p.  138. 

249  Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  c.  24. 
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nations  defeended  from  them,  delighted  fo  much 
in  thefe  martial  exercifes,  that  they  imagined 
they  conftituted  the  chief  amufement  and  felicity 
of  thofe  heroes  who  were  admitted  into  Valhalla, 
the  place  of  future  happinefs.  44  Tell  me  (fays 
44  Gangler),  how  do  the  heroes  divert  them- 
44  felves  when  they  are  not  engaged  in  drink- 
“  ing?”  44  Every  day  (replies  Elar),  as  foon 
44  as  they  have  dreffed  themfelves,  they  take 
44  their  arms,  and  entering  the  lifts,  fight  till 
44  they  cut  one  another  in  pieces.  This  is  their 
44  diverfion.  But  no  fooner  does  the  hour  of  re- 
44  paft  approach,  then  they  remount  their  horfes, 
44  all  fafe  and  found,  and  return  to  drink  in 
44  the  palace  of  Odin  "5°.”  Such  readers  as 
defire  to  fee  a  very  prolix  defeription  of  the 
military  dances  and  other  martial  diverfions  of 
the  ancient  Danes,  Anglo-Saxons,  and  other 
nations  of  Europe,  in  this  period,  may  confult 
the  works  quoted  below *sl.  It  was  from  thefe 
martial  diverfions  that  the  tournaments  of  the 
middle  ages,  which  will  be  delineated  in  our 
fixth  volume,  derived  their  origin.  Horfe-races 
may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  diverfions  of  the 
Englilh  in  this  period.  Among  the  magnificent 
prefents  that  were  made  to  king  Athelftan,  by 
Adulphus,  ambaflador  of  Hugh  king  of  France, 
when  he  demanded  his  lifter,  the  princefs  Edel- 
fwitha,  for  his  mafter,  we  are  told, — 44  there  were 

*5°  Bartholin,  p.  564. 

25l  Hiftoria  Okii  Magni,  1.  15*  p.  573 — 5S 5.  Muratori,  t.  t. 
Diflertat.  29. 
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“  feveral  running  horfes,  with  their  faddles,  and 
te  bits  of  yellow  gold  in  their  mouths 15 This 
is  a  fufficient  proof,  that  fuch  horfes  were  admired 
and  ufed  in  England  at  that  time. 

Sports  of  The  fports  of  the  field  were  the  favourite  diver- 
thcfiud.  £ong  t^e  Anglo-Saxons,  Danes,  and  other 

Britifh  nations,  in  this  period ;  and  in  thefe 
fports  perfons  of  rank  and  fortune  fpent  the 
greateft  part  of  their  time  when  they  were  not 
engaged  in  war.  Such  rural  diverfions  were  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  to  give  delight  to  a  people  of 
great  activity  and  fpirit,  who  enjoyed  much 
leifure,  and  lived  conftantly  in  an  open  country, 
abounding  in  game  of  all  kinds,  which  feemed 
to  folicit  their  purfuit.  Accordingly  they  con- 
fidered  hawking  and  hunting  as  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  branches  of  a  royal  and  noble  education,  the 
moft  admired  accomplifhments,  and  molt  honour¬ 
able  employments  of  kings  and  princes.  Alfred 
the  Great  was  taught  to  hunt  before  he  was  taught 
i*cad  $  and  his  friend  and  hiflonan  Affer 
fpeaks  of  his  fuperior  (kill  in  all  the  fports  of  the 
field  in  a  kind  of  rapture  1  “  Before  he  was  twelve 
«  years  of  age,  he  was  a  moft  expert  and  adtive 
cc  hunter,  and  excelled  in  all  the  branches  of  that 
«  moft  noble  art,  to  which  he  applied  with  in- 
«  ceffant  labour  and  amazing  fuccefs.  For  his 
«  felicity  in  hunting,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other 
«  gifts  of  God,  was  really  incomparable,  as  I 
«  myfelf  have  often  feen,5V’  Edward  the  Con- 

*;i  W.  Malmf.  1.  2-c.  6. 
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feflbr’s  fondnefs  for  thefe  exercifes  of  hunting  and 
hawking  is  thus  defcribed  by  his  hiftorian :  “  There 
“  was  only  one  diverfion  in  which  he  took  the 
“  greateft  poflible  delight,  viz.  to  follow  a  pack 
“  of  fwift  hounds  in  purfuit  of  .their  game,  and 
“  to  cheer  them  with  his  voice,  or  to  attend  the 
“  flights  of  hawks  taught  to  purfue  and  catch  their 
“  kindred  birds.  Every  day,  after  divine  fervice, 
“  he  took  the  field,  and  fpent  his  time  in  thefe 
<c  beloved  fports 2S4.”  The  figure  of  a  hawk  upon 
the  left  hand  was  the  mark  by  which  the  painters 
of  thofe  times  diftinguifhed  perfons  of  high  rank, 
of  both  fexes,  from  their  inferiors ;  which  is  a  fuf- 
ficient  proof,  that  their  fondnefs  for,  and  frequent 
ufe  of  that  bird,  was  univerfally  known 2SS.  So 
great  a  value  did  the  princes  and  nobility  of 
Europe  in  this  period  fet  upon  their  hawks,  that 
they  conflantly  carried  them  with  them  in  all  their 
journies,  and  fometimes  into  battle,  and  would  not 
part  with  them,  even  to  procure  their  own  liberty, 
when  they  AVere  taken  prifoners 2sS.  The  truth  is, 
to  refign  his  hawk  was  one  of  the  mo  ft  difhonour- 
able  aftions  of  which  a  nobleman  could  be  guilty, 
and  was  confidered  as  a  voluntary  refignation  of 
his  nobility.  Dogs  of  fport  of  all  kinds  were 
alfo  the  favourites  and  conftant  companions  of  the 
great  in  this  period ;  and  a  prodigious  number 

W.  Malmf.-La.  c.  13. 
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of  laws  were  made  to  prevent  their  being  killed  or 
ftoleri 25  7. 

When  kings,  princes,  and  nobles,  took  fo  much 
delight  in  the  diverfions  of  the  field,  we  may  be 
almolt  certain,  that  they  endeavoured  to  fecure 
them  to  themfelves,  and  to  prevent  their  inferiors 
from  fharing  with  them  in  the  pleafure  of  thofe 
admired  amiifements.  Of  this  we  have  the  cleareft 
evidence,  in  the  foreft  or  game  laws  of  Canute  the 
Great,  which  are  ftill  extant.  By  thefe  laws,  cer¬ 
tain  magiftrates  or  judges  are  appointed  in  every 
county  to  take  cognifance  of  all  trefpafies  committed 
within  the  limits  of  the  royal  forefts ;  and  certain 
inferior  officers  or  gamekeepers  are  conftituted  to 
apprehend  thofe  who  were  guilty  of  fuch  trefpafies. 
Thanes,  bilhops,  and  abbots,  are  permitted  to 
hunt  in  the  king’s  chaces ;  but  the  penalties  and 
punifhments  inflicted  on  unqualified  perfons  who 
were  guilty  of  hunting,  or  even  difturbing  the 
game,  are  very  fevere.  By  one  of  thefe  laws,  if 
a  gentleman,  or  inferior  thane,  killed  a  ftag  in  a 
royal  forefi,  he  was  degraded,  and  deprived  of  his 
arms;  if  a  ceorl  killed  one,  he  was  reduced  to 
flavery;  and  if  a  Have  killed  one,  he  was  put  to 
death.  By  another  of  thefe  laws,  all  proprietors  of 
lands  are  declared  to  have  a  right  to  hunt  within 
their  own  lands ;  but  not  to  purfue  their  game  into 
any  of  the  royal  chaces  2s3. 

»S7  Lintlenbrog  p.  384.  3^5 — 4S5.  Leges  Wallies,  p.  249.  &e. 

*5®  Conftitutiones  Canuti  Regis  de  Forefta,  apod  Spelmar..  GloflT. 
p.  jap,  741,  142.  Wilkin.  Leges  Saxon,  p,  146. 

Though 


ch.  7.  Manners,; eccr  - 

Though  the  martial  and  rural  fports  above  de- 
fcribed  enabled  the  kings,  princes,  and  noble&,  of 
this  period,  to  fpend  a  confiderable  part  of  their 
time  in  a  very  agreeable  manner;  yet  as  thefe 
fports  could  only  be  purfued  in  the  day-time,  in 
favourable  weather,  and  when  they  were  in  health, 
they  flood  in  need  of  fome  domeftic  diverfions  to 
fill  up  the  remainder  of  their  vacant  hours.  Thefe 
domeftic  diverfions  were  the  more  necefiary,  be- 
caufe  very  few  were  then  capable  of  amufing 
themfelves  with  reading,  writing,  and  ftudy ;  and 
becaufe  they  were  not  fumifhed  with  various  topics 
of  converfation, — with  public  fpectacles, — and  with 
other  ingenious  arts  of  killing  time,  which  have 
been  fince  invented.  It  -was  probably  fuch  circum- 
ftances  as  thefe  that  rendered  the  ancient  Germans, 
the  anceftors  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  fo  immoderately 
fond  of  games  of  chance.  “  At  dice  they  play, 
“  which  is  wonderful,  when  they  are  perfectly 
“  cool  and  fober,  with  fuch  keennefs  and  temerity, 
“  that  after  they  have  loft  all  their  money  and 
“  goods,  they  venture  their  very  perfons  and  liber- 
“  ties  on  one  defperate  throw.  He  who  lofeth 
“  tamely  fubmits  to  Servitude ;  and  though  both 
“  younger  and  ftronger  than  his  antagonift,  pa- 
“  tiently  permits  himfelf  to  be  bound  and  fold 
“  in  the  market.  This  madnefs  they  dignify  with 
“  the  name  of  honour'-™ We  have  good  reafon 
to  believe,  that  fimilar  circumftances  produced  fimi. 
lar  effects  in  their  defendants  the  Anglo-Saxons 

Tacit,  de  Mcrib.  German,  c-  a$, 
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in  England  in  this  period,  though  not  perhaps  in 
fuch  an  extreme  degree ;  becaufe  the  church  dif- 
couraged  games  of  chance,  and  prohibited  the  ufe 
of  them  to  the  clergy  26°.  When  bifhop  iEtheric 
obtained  admiflion  to  Canute  the  Great  about  mid¬ 
night,  upon  fome  urgent  bufinefs,  he  found  the 
king  and  his  courtiers  engaged  at  play,  fome  at 
dice,  and  others  at  chefs 26t.  When  a  young  noble¬ 
man  applied  to  a  father  for  permiflion  to  pay  his 
addrefles  to  his  daughter,  the  parent,  it  is  faid, 
commonly  made  a  trial  of  his  temper,  by  playing 
with  him  at  dice  and  chefs,  before  he  gave  him  an 
anfwer  262.  The  game  of  backgammon,  it  is  pre¬ 
tended,  was  invented  in  Wales  in  this  period,  and 
derives  its  names  from  the  two  Welfh  words,  bach , 
“  little,”  and  cammon ,  <c  battle  263.”  But  it  is  quite 
unneceflary  to  be  more  particular  in  our  enumera¬ 
tion  of  thefe  domeftic  amufements,  of  which  many 
are  probably  quite  forgotten  and  loft. 

460  Johnfon’s  Canons,  A.  D.  960.  can.  64. 

461  Hilt.  Ramfienf.  a  Gale  edit.  c.  8$. 

Hilt.  Olai  Magni,  p.  57a. 

163  GlolT.  ad  Leges  Wallicas,  a  voc,  Tawlbwrdd, 
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NUMBER  I. 

A  map  of  Britain  according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 


NUMBER  II. 

The  Saxon  names  of  Places  in  the  preceding  map,  in  alphabetical 
Order,  with  an  explanation  of  their  meaning,  and  their  prefcnt 
English  names  *. 


Saxon  Names. 
A 

Abban-dun 
Ace-man’s  ceafter 
Ac-lea 

Acfan-minfter 

vEdwines-clife 

iEgeles-byrig 

vEgeles-ford 

JEgeles-wurthe 

^Elfet-ee 


Meaning  f. 

Abbey-hill 

Sick-man’s-city 

Oak-field 

Ax-abbey 

Edwin’s  rock 

Egel’s-town 

Egel’s-ford 

Egel’s-worth 

Elfet’s-iiland 


Engli/h  Names. 

Abingdon,  Berks 
Bath,  Somerfetfh. 
Okeley,  Surry 
Axminiler,  Devon 
Not  certainly  known 
Ailefbury,  Bucks 
Ailesford,  Kent 
Eclefworth,  Northampt. 
Not  certainly  known 


*  I  once  intended  to  have  fubjoined  a  commentary  to  ibis  alphabetical  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  names  of  places,  explaining  the  rtafons  of  the  meanings  given 
to  thefe  names,  and  producing  authorities  in  fupport  of  thefe  reafonsj  but 
this  became  fo  voluminous,  that  it  could  not  be  ini’erted. 

f  When  the  meaning  is  unknown  or  uncertain,  the  original  word  is  put  in 
this  column. 
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Saxon  Names 
iElm 

AEfcet-dun 
JEfc-tun 
ALft-fild 
AEft-tun 
AEtfing-floce 
jEthan-dun 
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Meaning. 

Elm 
Afh-hill 
Afh-town 
Eaft-field 
Eft-town 
Etfing’s-ftock 
Ethan’s  hill 


AEthelbrighte’ s  min  fterEthelbert’s  church 
AEthelhund-iglond  Ethelhun’s  ifland 


JEthelinga-dene 
AEthelinga-igge 
Afene 

Afene-mouth 
S.  Albane 
Aldewingle 
Ambreftiyri 
Ancar-ig 
Andefira 
Andredes-leag 
Andred-ceafter 
Angel-cynnes-land 
Angles-ege 
^.puldre 
Arundel 
Arwan 
Affan-dun 


Nobles’-valley 
Noble’s-ifiand 
Avon 

Avon-mouth 

St.  Alban 

Old-winkle 

Amber’s-town 

Hermit’s-ifland 

Andefira 

Andred’s  pafture 

Andred’s  city 

Angles-nation-land 

Angles-ifland 

The  Sea-march 

Arundel 

Arwan 

Afs-hill 


S.  Auguftine’s-minfter  St.  Auguftine’schurch 


Engli/h  Names. 

Elm,  in  Ely 
Afton,  Berks 
Afhton,  Northampt. 
Eaft-field,  Northampt. 
Eafton,  Northampt. 
Taviftock,  Devon 
Eddington,  Wiltfh, 

Jn  Hereford 
Not  known 
Alton,  Hampfh. 

.Athelney,  Somerfetfh. 

Avon  river 
Avon’s-mouth 
St.  Alban’s,  Hertfordfh. 
Oldvvinkle,  Northampt. 
Amberfbury,  Wiltfh. 
Thorney-ifle,  Cambtidgefh, 
Andover,  Hampfn. 

The  Weald,  Kent 

Not  certainly  known 

England 

Anglefey 

Appledore,  Kent 

Arundel,  Suffex 

River  Orwel 

Afiington,  Effex 

St.  Auftin’s,  Canterbury 


B 

Eaccanceld 

Baddan-byrig 

Badecan-willa 

Barwe 

Bafing 

Bathan-cefter 

Beam-dune 

Beam-fleot 

Bearthanig 

Bcartviecfcire 

Bebbanhurh 

Bedan-ford 

Bedan-ford-fcire 

Bedan-heafde 

Benefica 

Benning-tun 


Baccanceld 

Baddan’s-town 

Badecan’s-well 

Barwe 

A  mantle 

Bathing-city 

Beam-hill 

Beam-bay 

Bearthanig 

Box-divifion 

Bebba’s-town 

Bedan’s-ford 

Bedan’s-ford-divifion 

Bedan’s-head 

Benefica 

Benning’s-town 


Beckenham,  Kent 
Badbury,  Dorfetfh. 
Bakewell,  Derby  fh. 
Barrow,  Rutlandfh. 

Bafing,  Hampfii. 

Bath,  Somerfetfh. 

Bampton,  Devonfh. 
Bemflete,  Effex 
Bardney,  Lincolnfh. 
Berkfhire 

Bamburgh,  N  orthumberland 

Bedford 

Bedfordfhire 

Bedwin,  Wiltfh. 

A  river  in  Hertfordfh. 
Bennington,  Hertfordfh. 

Bcofer*. 


No.  2. 

Saxon  Names. 
Beofer-lic 
B  core -lea 
Beorg-ford 
Beornicas 
Beran-byrig 
Bolhithe-goat 
Bofenham 
Bradan-se 
Bradan-relic 
Bradan-ford 
Bricenan-tnere 
Braedine 
Brent-ford 
Breodune 
Breodun 
Briten-lond 
Brig-ftow 
Brigge 
Brunanburh 
Buccingaham 
Buccingaham-f 
Burh 

Burnewudu 

Butting-tun 

Byferes-ftan 

Byrtune 

C 

Caere 

Caine 

Caninganmerfes 

Cant-wara-burh 

Carleol 

Carrum 

Caftra 

Cealc-hythe 

Ceafter 

Cent 

Ceorles-ige 

Cerdices-rord 

Cerdices-leag 

Cerdicefora 

Cice 

Cingeftun 

Ciffaceaiter 
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Meaning. 

Eeaver-like 

Birch-field 

Hill-ford 

People  of  Bernicia 

Beran-town 

Bolhithe’s-gate 

Wood-houfe 

Broad-river 

Broad-ifland 

Broad-ford 

Bricenan’s-pool 

Broad- valley 

Brent-ford 

Bread-hill 

Bread-hill 

Briton’s-land 

Bridge-place 

.Bridge 

Brown-town 

Beech-tree-town 


Englifh  Names . 

Beverly,  Yorkth. 

Barkley,  Gloceftcrlh- 
Burford,  Oxfordlh. 

Bernicians,  or  Northumbrian* 
Banbury,  Oxfordlh. 
Bulldikegate,  Peterborow 
Bofham,  Suffex 
Not  known,  Cambridgejh. 
Stepholme,  in  the  Severn 
Bradford,  Wiltlh. 

Bricknockmerc,nearBriclciioc^ 

Bredon-fcreft,  Wiltlh. 
Brentford,  Middlefex 
Not  known 
Ereidon.Worcefterlh, 

Britain 

Briftol 

Bridgenorth,  Shropfh. 
Uncertain 
Buckingham 


eBeech-tree-towndivifionBuckinghamlhire 


Town  or  city  « 
Burnt-wood 
Near-river-town 
Beavers-ftone 
Bear-town 


Peterburgh,  Northampton^. 
Bernwood-foreft,  Bucks 
Buttington,  Shropfh. 
Beverlton,  Glocefterfh. 
Burton,  Staffordlh. 


Care 

Caine 

Caningans-marlhes 

Kentilhmen’s-town 

Carleol 

Carrum 

Camp 

Chalk-port 

Camp 

Cent 

Ceorls  illand 
Cerdic’s-ford 
Cerdic’s-field 
Cerdic’s-lhore 
Chich 

King’s-town 
Cilia’ s- city 


Carehoufe,  Northumb. 

Caine,  Wiltlh. 

Canington,  Somerfetlh. 
Canterbury, 

Carlifle,  Cumberland 
Charmouth,  Dorfetlh. 

Caltor,  Northamptonlh. 

Uncertain 

Weft-Chefter 

Kent 

Chertfey,  Surry 
Charford,  Hampfh. 

Chardfley,  Buckinghamfh. 
Charmouth,  Dorfetlh. 

St.  Ofythe,  Ellen; 

Kingfton,  Surry 
Ciiichefter,  Suffex 

Cleu- 
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Saxon  Names. 
Cleuceafter 
Cleftun 
Clitern 
Clive 

Clovelhooh 

Colne 

Colneceafter 

Coludefbu  rh 

Corfe’s-geate 

Colham 

Cofterford 

Cotingham 

Couentre 

Crseecelade 

Crecianford 

Crediantun 

Croyland 

Cumbralond 

Cevichelrr.es- hleawc 

Cymenes-ora 

Cy  nemasresford 

Cynet 

Cyninges  clife 
Cyppanham 
Cyrcnceafter 
Cyricbyrig 

D 

Daeg-ftan 

S.  David 

Deoraby 

Deorham 

Derawuda 

Dodefthorp 

Domuc 

Doreceafter 

DrifFelda 

Dunftaple 

Dunholdm 

E 

Eadefbvrig 
Eadmundelbyrig 
Eadulfes-nseffe 
lialt  Engl? 


1  Meaning. 
Clew-city 
Cliff’s-town 
Clitern 
Cliff 

Clovefhoe 

Colne 

Colne-city 

Coluds-city 

Corf’s-gate 

Choice-houfe 

Tempter’s-ford 

Coting’s-houfe 

Couentre 

Creek’s-ffream 

Creek’s-ford 

Credy-town 

Croyland 

Cumbre’s-country 

Cuecbelm’s-mount 

Cynten’s-lhore 

King’s-famous-ford 

Kenet  1 

King’s  cliff 

Merchant-town 

Ceres-city 

Chu“ch-town 


Degfa’s-ftone 

St.  David’s 

Deer’s-place 

Deer’s-home 

Deer’s-wood 

Dod’s-iarm 

Domuc 

Water-city 

Dry-field 

Hill-ftaple 

Hill  and  valley 


Eades-town 

£dmund’s-town 

EdulPs-point 

Eaft  England 


Engli/h  Names . 
Grloucefier 
Clifton,  Dorfetlh. 
Chilternhills,  Oxfordfh. 

Clyff,  Northamptonlh. 
Abingdon,  Berkfhire 
River  Colne,  Effex 
Colchefter,  Effex 
Coldingham,  Merfe 
Corfecallle,  Purbecke 
Cofham,  Wiltlh. 

Cosford,  Warwickfh. 
Cottingham,  Northamptonlh. 
Coventry,  Warwickfh. 
Creeklade,  Wiltlh. 

Cray  ford,  Kent. 

Kirton,  Devonlh. 

Crowland,  Lincolnfh. 
Cumberland 
Cuckamfley-hill,  Berks. 
Cimenfhore,  Suffex 
Kempsford,  Glocefterfh,, 
Kennet,  Wiltlh. 

Unknown,  Northumb. 
Chippenham,  Wiltlh. 
Cerencefter,  Glocefterfh. 
Cherbury,  Shroplh. 


Dawfton,  Cumberland 
St.  David’s,  Pembrokelh., 
Derby 

Durham,  Glocefterfh- 
Beverly,  Yorkfh. 
Doftroy,  Northamptonlh. 
Dunwich,  Suffolk 
Dovchefter,  Oxfordfh. 
Driffield,  Yorkfh. 
Dunftable,  Bedfordlh. 
Durham 


Eddefbury,  Chelh* 

Bury,  Suffolk 
Nefs,  Effex 

Cambridgefh.  Suffolk, .Norfolk 


Saxon  Name t. 
Eaft-Seaxe 
Egbrightts-ftan 
Ege 

Egonefham 

Ellendun 

Elig 

Englafilda 

Englaland 

Eofer-wic 

E  fen  die 

Eftun 

Euelham 

Exan-ceafter 

Exan-muth 

F 

Fauresfeld 

Fearndun 

Fearnham 

Fethanleag 

Fenchamftede 

Folces-ftan 

Fromuth 

Fullanham 

G 

Gaful-ford 

Gegnefburgh 

Gildeneburgh 

GiUingaham 

Glaftingbyri 

Grantebridge 

Grenarwic 

Gypes-wich 

H 

Hefe 

Jieftingas 

Hagultaldelham 

Ham-tun 

Hamtun-fcyre 

Heamftide 

Hean  byrig 

Heat-fild 

Jlengeltefdun 


Meaning. 
Eaft-Saxony 
Egbright’s-ftone 
The  eye 
Egon’s-home 
Strong-hill 
Eel-ifle 
Englilh-field 
Englifh-land 
Urie-c&ftle 
Efen’s-dike 
Eaft-town 
Eves’  s-home 
Ex-city 
Ex-mouth 


Fore-field 

Fern-hill 

Fern-place 

Army-field 

Fincham’s-ftead 

People’s-ftone 

Froom-mouth 

Foul-town 


Toll-ford 

Tribe’stown 

Gilded-town 

Gillings-home 

Glafs-town 

Grant’s-bridge 

Green-town 

Gipping’s-town 

High 

Danilh-town 

Heffild-town 

Home-town 

Home-town-divifion 

Home-ftede 

Poor-town 

Hot-field 

Hengift’s-hill 


Eng/i/h  Names, 
Effex,  &c. 

Brixtcn,  Wiltfh. 

Eye,  Northamptonfh. 
Enfham,  Oxfordfh. 
Wilton,  Wiltlh. 

Ely 

Inglefield,  Berks 

England 

York 

Affendike,  Cambridgefli. 
Eafton,  Leicefterfh. 
Evelham,  Worceflerlh. 
Exeter,  Devonfh. 
Exmouth,  Devonfh. 


Feverlham,  Kent 
Farringdon,  Berks 
Farnham,  Surrey 
Frithern,  Glocefterfh. 
Finchamfted,  Berks 
Folkfton,  Kent 
Pool,  Dorfetlh. 
Fulham,  Middlefex 


Camelford,  Cornwall 
Gainfburrow,  Lincolnlh. 
Peterburrow 
Gillingham,  Dorfetfh. 
Glaffenbury,  Somerfetlh. 
Cambridge 
Greenwich,  Kent 
Ipfwich,  Suffolk 


Hiefild 

Haftings,  Suffex 
Hexham,  Northum. 
Northarrtpton,  Southampton 
Hampfhire 
Hamfted,  Berks 
Swinefhead,  Hunt. 

Hatfield,  Hertfordlh. 
Hengftonhill,  Cornw. 

Heort- 
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Saxon  Names. 
Heort-ford 
Heortford-fcyre 
Here-ford 
Hereford-fcyre 
Hethfild 
Hlida*ford 
Hocneratun 
Hreopan-dun 
Hrippun 
Hrofes-ceafter 
Humber 
Hundhoge 
Huntendune 
Huntendune-fcyre 
Hweallaege 
Hwerewille 
Hwit-cerc 
Hwiterne 
Hyrtlingberi 
Hythe 


No.  2. 


Meaning. 

Hart’s-ford 

Hart's-ford-divifion 

Army’s-ford 

Army’s-ford-divifion 

High-field 

Lid's-ford 

Hocneratown 

Crying-hill 

Harveft-town 

Covered-caftle 

Humber 

Hounds-houfe 

Hunters-downs 

Hunters-down-divifion 

Whale-ifle 

Whirl-well 

White-church 

White-place 

Farmers-town 

Haven 


Engli/Jj  Names. 
Hertford 
Hertfordlh. 

Hereford 

Herefordfh. 

Hatfield,  Yorkfh. 
Lidford,  Devonfii. 
Hogfnorton,  Oxfo.rdlh, 
Repton,  Derbylh. 
Rippon,  Yorklh. 
Rochefter,  Kent 
River  Humber 
Huncot,  Leicellerfh. 
Huntington 
Huntingtonlh. 

Whaley,  Lancalhire 
Whorwell,  Hampfli. 
White-church,  Hampfli, 
Whittern,  Callaway 
Irtlington,  Northampt. 
Hyth,  Kent 


Icanhoe 

Idle 

Iglea 

Ircing3fild 


Icanhoe 
Empty 
Ifland-field 
Ircing’s- field 


Bofton,  Lincolnfh. 

Rivulet  Idle,  Nottinghamlh, 
Unknown 

Archinfield,  Herefordlh. 


K 

Ketering 

Kyntlingtun 


Ketering  Kettering,  Northampt. 

Kyntling’s-town  Kirtlington,  Oxfordlh. 


L 

Lambhythe 

Laegeceafter 

Legerceafter 

Lasgreceafte  rfcyre 

Licetfild 

Liga 

Ligtun  •. 

Limenemuth 

Lincolne 

Lincolnefcyre 

Lindesfarna-ea 

Lindefige 

Lothene 


Clay-haven 

Legion-city 

Leire-city 

Leire-city-divifion 

Corps-field 

Liga 

Lame- town 

Lime-mouth 

Lake-colony 

Lake-colony-divifion 

Lind-people’s-ifle 

Marfhifle 

Army-province 


Lambeth,  Surry 
Weft-Cefter 
Leicefter 
Leicefterflnre 
Litchfield,  Staffordih. 

The  river  Lea. 

Leighton,  Bedfordih. 

Lime,  Kent 
Lincoln 
Lincolnfhire 
Holy-ifland 
Lindfey,  Lincolnik. 

Lothian,  Scotland 

Lundinq 
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Saxon  Names. 
Lundine 
-Legeanburh. 

M 

Maeldun 

Msenige 

Masrlebeorge 

Malveifin 

Manigceafter 

Maferfild 

Mealdclmelbyrig 

Medelhamftede 

Medigwceg 

Merantun 

Merefige 

Michaelftow 

Middel-Anglas 

Middel-Seaxe 

Middel-tun 

Muntgumni 

N 

Naeffe 

Natanleag 

Nen 

S.  Need 

Northburh 

Nortb-folc 

Northumtun 

North-muth 

Northan-hymbras 

Northan-hymbra-1 

North-wealas 

Nortb-wic 

O 

Olan-ege 

Ottan-ford 

Oxnaford 

Qxnafordfcyre 

P 

Paffanham 

Paitun 

Peaclond 
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Meaning. 

Lundine 

Lea-town 


EngVtfh  Names. 
London 

Leighton,  Bedfordlh. 


Crofs-hill 

Man-ifland 

Marle-town 

Bad-neighbour 

Many-caftle 

Merchant-field 

Maildelm’s-tovrn 

Whirlepool -place 

Fair-river 

Mire-town 

March-ifland 

Michael’s- place 

MiddleEnglilh 

Middle-Saxony 

Middle  town 

Gomer’s-mount 


Maldon,  Effex 
Anglefey 

Marlborough,  "Wiltfli. 
Bamborow-caftle 
Manchefter,  Lancalh. 
Ofwiftre,  Shropfh. 
Malmlbury,  Wiltfh. 
Peterburg,  Northamptonih. 
River  Medway 
Merton,  Surry 
Marfey,  Effex 

St.  Michael’s-mount,  Cornw. 
Warwicklh.  Staffordlh.  &c. 
Middle  fex 
Middleton,  Effex 
Montgomery 


Nefs~point,  Kent 
Natly,  Hampfh. 

River  Nen,  Northampt. 
St.Neot’s,  Huntingdonlh, 
Norbury,  Northampt. 
Norfolk 
Northampton 
Buoy  in  the  Nore 
Northumbrians 

nd  North-humber-land  Northumberland 

North-Welfh  People  of  North-Wile* 

North-caftle  Norwich 


The  point 
Natan’s-field 
Nen 

St.  Neot’s 
North-town 
North-people 
North -home-town 
North-mouth 
North  -humbrians 


lO 


Olan’s-ifland  Olney 

Ottan’s-ford  Orford,  Kent 

Oxen’s-ford  Oxford 

Oxen’s-ford-divifionOxfordlhire 


Paffan’s-home  Palham,  Northampt. 

Pafs-town  Pafton,  Northampt. 

Peak -land  The  Peak,  Derbyfli. 

Pedridan 
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Saxon  Names. 

Meaning . 

Engli/h  Names. 

Pedridan 

Pedridan 

Parret-river,  Somerfetffu 

Pen-wight-ftreot 

Head-ifland-point 

The  Land’s-end,  Cornw. 

Pconho 

Head-heel 

Pen,  Somerfetfh. 

Pevenefea 

Peven-fea 

Pemfey,  Suffex 

Perfeora 

Pers-fhore 

Perfhore,  Worcefterfh. 

Pencanheal 

Pencan’s-hall 

Finkley,  Durham 

Port 

The  Port 

Portland,  Dorfetih. 

Porteloca 

Harbour- bar 

Portlock-bay,  Somerfetfh. 

Portefmouth 

Plarbour’s-mouth 

Portfmouth,  Hampfh. 

Poffentefbyrig 

Poffent’s-town 

Pontefbury,  Shropfh. 

Pruntesflod 

Privet’s-flood 

Prevet,  Hampfn. 

R 

Raculf 

Roe’s-clifF 

Reculver,  Kent 

Reading 

Flint-meadows 

Reading,  Berkfh. 

Rihala 

Rough-hall 

Ryall,  Rutlandfh. 

Rogingltam 

Roging’s-home 

Rockingham,  Northampt. 

Rugenore 

Rugged-fhorc 

Rowner,  Hampfh. 

Rumcofa 

Roomy-cave 

Runkhorn,  Chefh. 

Rumenfea 

Spacious-fea 

Rumney,  Kent 

Rumefige 

Roomy-ifland 

Rumfey,  Hampfh. 

S 

Saaferne 

Siea-flowing 

River  Severn 

Sandwic 

Sandy-port 

Sandwich,  Kent 

Scafftefbyrig 

Shaft’s  town 

Shaftelbury,  Dorfetfh. 

Sceapige 

Sheep’s-  ifland 

Sheppey,  Kent 

Sceobyrig 

Shoe-town 

Shobery,  Effex 

Sceraburn 

Clear-burn 

Sherburn,  Dorfetfh. 

Scotland 

Scotch»land 

Scotland 

Scrobbefby 

Shrub-town 

Shroefbury 

Sealwudu 

Willow-wood 

Selwood,  Somerfetfh. 

Searbyrig 

Sharp-river-town 

Salifbury,  Wiltfh. 

Sec-candun 

Battle  hill 

Seckington,  Warwickfh. 

Seletun 

Seal-town 

Silton,  Yorkfh. 

Sempigaham 

Sempiga’s-home 

Sempringham,  Lincolnfli. 

Sliowaford 

Sliowa’s-ford 

Sleaford,  Lincolnfli. 

Snawdnn 

Snow-hill 

Snowdon  hills 

Snotingabam 

Cave-town 

Nottingham 

Snotingahara-fcyre 

Cave-town-divifion 

Nottingharnfhire 

Soccabyrig 

Sokc-town 

Stockburn,  Durham 

Stafford 

Staff- ford 

Stafford 

Stafford -fcyre 

Staff-ford-divifion 

Stafford  fliire 

Stane 

Stone 

Stains,  Middlefex 

Stanford 

Stone-ford 

Stamford,  Lincolnfh, 

Z», 


Staff- 


Saxon  Names. 
Stanfordefbryege 
Stamvic 
Streonfheale 
Stretford 
Sturemuth 
Sumurtun 
Sumerfetfcyre 
Sythberi 
Suth-folc 
Suthrig 
Suth  Seaxe 
Swanwic 
Swinefhaefed 

T 

Tamanweorthege 

Tame 

Tantun 

Temefe 

Temesford 

Tenet 

Thaelwsele 

Theodford 

Thorneic 

Thorp 

Trokenholt 

Tina 

Tinamuth 

Tofceafter 

Tonebridge 

Treonta 

Turcefige 

T  weonea 

U 

Undale 

Ufa 

W 

Wserham 

Waeringwic 

Wteringfcyre 

Wastlingdrst 

Waltun 

"Wealingford 


Meaning. 

Englifh  Names  i 

Stone  ford-bridge 

Stamford-bridge 

Stone-town 

Stanwixs,  Northampt. 

Beacon-bay 

Whitby,  Yorklh. 

Street-ford 

Stratford,  Warwick  fh. 

Stour-mouth 

Harwich 

Summer-town 

Sumerton,  Somerfetfh. 

Summer-feat  divifion 

Somerfetfhire 

South-town 

Sudbury,  Suffolk 

South  people 

Suffolk 

South,  river-country 

Surry 

South  Saxony 

Surry  and  Suffolk 

Swaine-town 

Swanwick,  Hampfh. 

Swine’s  head 

Swinefhead,  Huntingdonlk. 

Tame-farm-ifland 

Tamworth,  StafFordflu 

Tame 

Tame,  Oxfordlh. 

Twig-town 

Taunton,  Somerfetfh. 

Water-traft 

The  river  Thames 

Thames.ford 

Temsford,  Bedfordfh. 

Tenet 

The  ifle  of  Thanet,  Kent 

Stake-wall 

Thelwell,  Chefli. 

People’s  ford 

Thetford 

Thorny-ifle 

Thorney,  Cambridgefh. 

The  village 

Thorpe,  Northamptonfh.  - 

Drag- boat  wood 

Trokenhole,  Cambridgefh. 

Tina 

River  Tyne,  Northumb. 

Tina’s-mouth 

Tinmouth,  Northumb. 

Tof  caftle 

Toceter,  Northampt. 

Town -bridge 

Tunbridge,  Kent 

Crooked-river 

The  river  Trent 

Boa*-'fl3nd 

Torkfey 

Two-burn-town 

Chrift-church,  Hampfh. 

Undivided 

Oundle,  Northampt. 

Water 

River  Oufe 

Inclofed-town 

War  ham,  Dorfetfh. 

Fortified,- town 

Warwick 

Fortified-town-divIfionWarwickfhire 

Beggars-  ft  reet 

Watling-  ftreet 

Wall-town 

Walton,  Northampt. 

Wall-ford 

Wallingford,  Berkfh* 

Wealtham 


4*4  , 

Saxon  Names . 
Wealthara 
Weardbyrig 
Wecedport 
Welmesfort 
Weolud 
Wermingtun 
Weltmoringland 
Weftmynfter 
Weft-Seaxe 
Weftanwudu 
Wetmor 
Webbandun 
Wegeracealler 
Wegeracea  Her  fey  re 
Wegengamere 
Wihtland 
Wihtgarabyrig 
Wiltun 
Wiltonfcyre 
Windlefora 
Wintanceafter 
Winwidfild 
Wirhealc 
Wifebec 
Witham 
’Withringtun 
Witlefmere 
Wodnefbeorge 
Wudeftoke 
Wud  ih  am 
Wippedsfiaot 
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Meaning. 

Wood-town 
Guard- town 
Weced’s-harbour 
Sole-foot-ford 
Weolud 
Warm-town 
Well-mountain-land 
Well-monallery 
Well  Saxon 
Weftern  wood 
Wet-moor 
Worm-hill 
War-callle 
War-caftle  -  di  vifion 
War-mere 
Creature-land 
Wightgar’s-town 
Willow-town 
Willow-town-divifion  Wiltlhire 
Winding- Ihore  Windfor 


Fnglijh  Names 
Unknown 

Wardborow,  Oxfordlh. 
Watchet,  Somerfetlh. 
Walmsford,  Northampt. 
River  Welland 
Warmington,  Northampt. 
Wellmorland 
Wellminller 
Kingdom  of  Welles 
Weltwood,  Wiltlh. 
Wedmore,  Somerfetlh. 
Wimbletun,  Surry 
Worceller 
Worcellerlhire 
Wigmore,  Herefordlh. 

Ifle  of  Wight 
Carelbrook-callle 
Wilton,  Wiltlh. 


O.  2, 


Venta  cafHe 
Vidlory-field 
Myrtle-corner 
Wife-book 
Near-town 
With, ring’s-  town 
Wittlefey-mere 
Woden’s,  town 
Wood-place 
Woody -town 
Wipped’sffrith 


Winchelter 
Near  Leeds 
Wirral,  Chelh. 

Wifbech 
Witham,  Elfex 
Wirrington,  Northampt. 
Withfmere,  Cambridgelh. 
Wodenlburgh,  Wiltlh. 
Woodllock,  Oxfordlh. 
Odiam,  Hamplh. 
Wippcdsfleet,  Kent. 
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A  fpedmen  of  the  mod  ancient  Anglo-Saxon 
laws,  tranflated  from  the  original  Saxon  into 
Englifh  *. 

The  laws  of  Ethelbert ,  the  firjl  Chrifian  king  of  Ken/,  who 
reigned  from  A.  D.  561  to  A.  D.  616. 

t*  J  ET  facrilege  t>e  compenfated  twelvefold*,  the  theft  No.  III. 

of  the  goods  of  a  bifhop,  elevenfold ;  of  the  goods  of  — y-— * 

a  pried,  ninefold  ;  of  thofe  of  a  deacon,  fixfold ;  of  thofe 
of  a  clerk,  threefold  ;  the  violation  of  the  peace  of  a  church, 
twofold  ;  and  that  of  a  monaftery,  twofold. 

2.  If  the  king  call  an  aflembly  of  his  people,  and  any 
damage  be  done  to  them  there,  let  it  be  repaid  twofold, 
and  fifty  (hillings  be  paid  to  the  king. 

3.  If  the  king  is  at  an  entertainment  in  any  one’s 
houfe,  and  any  damage  be  done  there,  let  it  be  compen¬ 
fated  twofold. 

4.  If  a  freeman  fteal  any  thing  from  the  king,  let  him 
compenfate  it  ninefold. 

5.  Let  him  that  killeth  a  man  in  the  city  of  the  king 
be  amerced  in  fifty  (hillings. 

6.  Let  him  that  killeth  a  freeman  pay  fifty  (hillings  to 
the  king  for  his  lofs  of  a  fubjedl. 

7.  If  any  one  kill  the  fervants  of  the  king’s  mafter- 
fmiths  or  butler,  let  him  pay  the  ordinary  mul£t. 

8.  Let  the  violation  of  the  king’s  patronage  be  com¬ 
penfated  with  fifty  (hillings. 


*  See  the  original  Saxon,  with  a  Latin  tranilation  and  notes,  in 
Wilkin.  Leges  Anglo-Saxonicas,  p.  1 — 7, 
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9.  If  a  freeman  fteal  any  thing  from  a  freeman,  let  him 
repay  it  threefold  ;  let  a  muldf  be  impofed,  and  all  his 
goods  confifcated  to  the  king. 

10.  If  a  man  lie  with  the  king’s  maid-fervant,  being  a 
virgin,  let  him  compenfate  her  virginity  with  fifty  (hil¬ 
lings. 

ir.  If  (he  be  a  grinding-maid,  let  the  compenfation  be 
twenty-five  (hillings  ;  if  of  the  third  rank,  twelve. 

12.  Let  the  violation  of  the  chadity  of  the  king’s 
vidtualling-maid  be  compenfated  with  twenty  (hillings. 

13.  Let  him  that  killeth  a  man  in  the  city  of  an  earl  be 
amerced  in  twelve  (hillings. 

14.  If  a  man  lie  with  a  maid  that  is  an  earl’s  cup¬ 
bearer,  let  him  compenfate  her  virginity  with  twelve 
(hillings. 

15.  Let  the  violation  of  the  patronage  of  a  yeoman  be 
compenfated  with  fix  (hillings. 

1 6.  Be  the  violation  of  the  chaflity  of  a  maid  that  is  a 
yeoman’s  cup-bearer  compenfated  with  fix  (hillings;  that 
of  a  yeoman’s  other  maid-fervant,  with  fifty  fextas;  and 
of  thofe  of  the  third  rank,  thirty  fcaetas. 

17.  Let  him  that  firft  breaketh  into  another  man’s 
houfe  be  amerced  in  fix  (hillings,  the  fecond  in  three 
(hillings,  and  each  of  the  reft  in  one  (hilling. 

18.  If  any  one  lend  a  man  arms  where  there  is  a 
quarrel,  though  no  harm  be  done  thereby,  let  him  be 
amerced  in  fix  (hillings. 

19.  If  a  robbery  be  committed,  be  it  compenfated  with 
fix  (hillings. 

•20.  But  if  a  man  be  killed,  let  the  murderer  compen¬ 
fate  his  death  with  twenty  (hillings. 

21.  If  a  man  kill  another,  be  the  ordinary  mul£l  of  an 
hundred  drillings  impofed  upon  him. 
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22.  If  a  man  kill  another  at  an  open  grave,  let  him 
compenfate  his  death  with  twenty  (hillings,  befides  the 
ordinary  mul£l,  which  he  muft  pay  within  forty  days. 

23.  If  the  homicide  fly  his  country,  let  his  relations 
pay  half  the  ordinary  mul'tf. 

24.  Let  him  that  bindeth  a  freeman  make  a  compenfa¬ 
tion  of  twenty  (hillings.  * 

25.  Let  the  murderer  of  a  yeoman’s  guefl  compenfate 
his  death  with  fix  (hillings. 

26.  But  if  the  landlord  killeth  his  chief  gueft,  let  him 
Compenfate  his  death  with  eighty  (hillings. 

27.  If  he  kills  the  fecond,  let  him  make  a  compenfa- 
tion  of  fixty  (hillings  j  if  the  third,  of  forty. 

2d.  If  a  freeman  cut  down  a  hedge,  let  him  make  a 
compenfation  of  fix  (hillings. 

29.  If  a  man  take  away  a  thing  kept  within  a  houfe, 
let  him  compenfate  it  threefold. 

30.  If  a  freeman  break  over  a  hedge,  let  him  make  a 
compenfation  of  four  (hillings. 

31.  Let  him  that  killeth  a  man  make  compenfation, 
according  to  the  true  valuation,  in  current  money. 

32.  If  a  freeman  lie  with  a  freeman’s  wife,  let  him 
make  amends  for  his  crime,  by  buying  another  wife  for 
the  injured  party. 

33.  If  a  man  prick  another  in  the  right  thigh,  let  him 
compenfate  the  fame. 

34.  If  he  catches  him  by  the  hair,  let  him  pay  fifty 
fcaetas. 

35.  If  the  bone  appear,  let  him  make  a  compenfation 
of  three  (hillings. 

3 6.  If  the  bone  be  hur*:,  let  him  make  a  compenfation 
of  four  (hillings. 

37.  If  the  bone  be  broke,  let  him  make  a  compenfation 
of  ten  (hi  Him  s. 

Vol.  I\r«  E  e 
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No.  IIL  38.  If  both  be  done,  let  him  make  a  compenfation  of 
twenty  {hillings. 

39.  If  the  fhoulder  be  lamed,  be  it  compenfated  with 

twenty  (hillings. 

40.  If  he  is  made  deaf  of  an  ear,  let  twenty-five  (hrS— 

lings  eompenfate  it.- 

41.  If  the  ear  be  cut  off,  be  it  compenfated  with  twelve 
(hillings. 

42.  if  the  ear  be  bored  through,  let  three  (hillings  be 
the  compenfation. 

43.  If  the  ear  be  clipped  off,  be  fix  (hillings  the  com- 
penfation. 

44.  If  the  eye  be  firuck  out,  let  fifty  (hillings  com- 

\  penfate  it. 

45.  If  the  mouth  or  eye  be  injured,  let  twelve  (hillings 
make  a  compenfation. 

46.  If  the  nofe  be  bored  through,  let  nine  (hillings  be 
the  compt  nfation. 

47.  If  but  one  membrane  is  bored,  be  three  (hillings 
the  compenfation. 

48.  If  both,  be  fix  (hillings  the  compenfation. 

49.  If  both  nofirils  are  flit,  let  each  be  compenfated  by 
fix  (hillings. 

50.  If  bored,  by  fix  (hillings. 

31.  Let  him  that  cutteth  off  the  chin-bone  make  a 
compenfation  of  twenty  (hillings. 

q 2.  For  each  of  the  four  fore-teeth  be  compenfated  fix 
-  (hillings ;  for  the  one  that  stands  next,  four  (hillings; 
for  the  next,  three  (hillings  ;  and  for  each  of  the  reft,  one 
(hilling  :  if  it  be  an  impediment  to  his  fpeech,  be  twelve 
(hillings  compenfated  ;  and  if  the  jaw-bone  be  broke,  fix 
(hillings. 

qj.  Be  the  bruifing  of  a  man’s  arm  compenfated  with 
fix  drillings,  and  the  breaking  of  it  with  fix  (hillings. 

54-  If 
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54.  If  the  thumb  be  cut  oft,  let  it  be  compenfated  with  N0.  III. 

twenty  (hillings  ;  the  nail  of  the  thumb,  with  three  fhil-  v“" — ' 

lings ;  the  fore  finger,  with  eight  {hillings;  the  mid¬ 
finger,  with  four  {hillings ;  the  ring  finger,  with  fix 
{hillings  ;  the  little  finger,  with  eleven  {hillings. 

55.  For  each  nail,  a  (hilling. 

56.  For  the  lead  blemifh,  three  (hillings  ;  and  for 
greater  ones,  fix  (hillings. 

57.  If  any  one  give  another  a  blow  on  the  nofe  with 
his  fift,  three  (hillings. 

58.  If  it  be  wounded,  one  (hilling. 

59.  If  the  flroke  be  black  without  the  clothes,  let  it 
be  compenfated  with  thirty  fcaetas ;  if  within  the  clothes, 
with  twenty  fcaetas. 

60.  If  the  diaphragm  be  wounded,  let  it  be  compen¬ 
fated  by  twelve  (hillings,  if  bored,  by  twenty. 

61.  If  one  is  made  to  halt,  let  it  be  compenfated  by 
thirty  (hillings. 

6 2.  If  one  wound  the  callus,  let  thirty  {hillings  be  the 
recompence. 

63.  If  a  man’s  privy  member  be  cut  off,  let  it  be  com¬ 
penfated  by  thrice  the  ordinary  muidl  ;  if  it  is  bored,  by 
fix  (hillings  ;>  if  cut,  by  fix  (hillings. 

64.  If  a  man’s  thigh  be  broke,  let  twelve  {hillings  be 
the  recompence  ;  if  it  is  lamed,  let  the  friends  judge. 

65.  If  a  rib  be  broke,  let  it  be  compenfated  with  three 
(hillings. 

66.  If  the  thigh  be  pricked,  for  every  prick  be  paid 
fix  (hillings;  if  it  be  an  inch  deep,  one  (hilling;  if 
two  inches,  two  (hillings ;  if  above  three  inches,  three 
(hillings.  - 

67.  If  a  vertebra  be  wounded,  let  it  be  compenfated 
with  three  {hillings. 
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No.  III.  <58.  If  the  foot  be  cut  off,  with  fifty  {hillings. 

69.  If  the  great  toe  be  cut  off,  with  ten  {hillings. 

To.  For  each  of  the  reft  of  the  toes,  be  paid  half  the 
price,  as  is  enacted  of  the  fingers. 

71.  Let  thirty  fcsetas  compenfate  the  nail  of  the  great 
toe,  and  ten  fcaetas  each  of  the  reft. 

72.  If  a  free- woman,  wearing  her  hair,  do  any 
thing  difiionourable,  let  her  compenfate  it  by  thirty 
{hillings. 

73.  Let  the  compenfation  of  a  virgin  be  the  fame  as 

that  of  a  freeman.  ' 

/  , 

74.  Let  the  violation  of  the  patronage  of  the  chief 
widow  of  a  noble  family  be  compenfated  by  fifty  {hillings  5 
of  the  next,  with  twenty ;  of  the  third,  by  twelve  •,  and 
of  the  fourth,  by  fix. 

75.  If  a  man  marry  a  widow  who  is  not  at  her  own 
difpofal,  let  him  twice  compenfate  the  violated  patron¬ 
age. 

76.  If  a  man  buy  a  maid  with  his  money,  let  her 
ftand  for  bought,  if  there  is  no  fraud  in  the  bargain ;  but 
if  there  be,  let  her  be  returned  home,  and  the  purchafeFs 
money  reftored  him. 

77.  If  fhe  bring  forth  any  live  iffue,  let  her  have 
half  of  the  man’s  goods,  if  he  die  firft. 

78.  If  {he  has  a  mind  to  depart  with  her  children, 
let  her  have  the  half  of  his  eilate. 

79.  If  the  hufband  will  keep  his  goods,  he  muft  keep 
his  children. 

80.  If  fne  have  no  iffue,  let  her  relations  have  the  goods 
and  the  dowry. 

81.  If  a  man  take  a  maid  by  force,  let  him  pay  fifty1 
{hillings  to  her  firft  matter,  and  afterwards  redeem  her, 
according  to  his  pleafure. 
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? 2.  If  fhe  be  before  betrothed  to  another,  let  him  make  No.  III. 
a  recompence  of  twenty  {hillings.  ■v"*-*' 

83.  If  {he  be  with  child,  let  him  pay  thirty-five  flail- 
lings,  and  fifteen  {hillings  to  the  king. 

84.,  If  a  man  lie  with  the  wife  of  a  fervant,  while  her 
hulband  is  alive,  let  him  make  a  double  recompence. 

85.  If  a  flave  kill  another  {lave,  being  innocent,  let  him 
compenfate  his  death  with  all  his  fubftance. 

86.  If  a  fervant’s  eye  arid  foot  be  {truck  off,  let  it  be 
compenfated, 

87.  If  a  man  bind  another’s  fervant,  let  him  make  a 
recompence  of  fix  {hillings. 

88.  Let  the  robbing  of  a  fervant  be  compenfated  with 
three  {hillings. 

89.  If  a  fervant  {teal  any  thing,  let  him  reftore  the 
fame  double. 


NUMBER  IV. 

Catalogue,  Latin  and  Englifh,  of  the  works  of 
Venerable  Bede,  printed  at  Cologne,  A.  D, 
1612,  in  eight  volumes  folio  *. 


Volume  First  contains , 

J.  ^UNABULA.  grammaticae  artis,  Donati. 

The  rudiments  of  the  grammatical  arty  according  to 
„  Donatus. 

1,  De  o£to  partibus  orationis,  liber. 

Of  the  eight  parts  of  fpeechy  one  book. 
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*  I  have  taken  the  catalogue  of  Bede’s  works  from  the  Cologne  edition  of 
A.  D.  1612,  becaufe  it  is  the  only  complete  one  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
confulting. 
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3.  De  arte  metrica,  liber. 

Of  the  metrical  art,  one  booh. 

4.  De  fcematibus  fcriptune,  liber. 

Of  the  figures  in  fcripture ,  one  booh. 

5  De  tropis  facrse  fcripturce,  liber. 

Of  the  tropes  in  holy  fcripture ,  one  book. 

6.  De  orthographia,  liber. 

Of  orthography,  one  booh. 

7.  De  arithmeticis  numeris,  liber. 

Of  arithmetical  numbers,  one  booh. 

8.  De  compute,  dialogus. 

Of  computation,  a  dialogue. 

9.  De  divifionibus  temporum,  liber. 

Of  the  divifions  of  time,  one  book. 

10.  De  arithmeticis  propofmonibus. 

Of  arithmetical  propofitions . 

11.  De  ratione  calculi. 

Of  the  ratio  of  calculation. 

12.  De  numerorum  divifione. 

Of  the  divifion  of  numbers. 

13.  De  loquela  per  geftum  digitorum,  libellus. 

Of  [peaking  by  the  motion  of  the  fingers ,  a  fmall  booh. 

14.  De  ratione  unciarum,  libellus. 

Of  the  ratio  of  ounces,  a  fmall  booh. 

15.  De  arguments  lunse. 

An  argument  concerning  the  moon. 

1 6.  Ephemeris,  five  computus  vulgaris. 

The  ephemeris,  or  vulgar  computation. 

17.  De  embolifmorum  ratione  computus. 

The  ratio  of  calculating  intercalations. 

18.  Decennovenales  circuli. 

Of  the  cycle  of  nineieen  years. 


19.  De 
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19.  De  cyclo  pafchali.  No.  IV. 

Of  the  pafchal  cycle.  ' 

20.  De  mundi  coeleftis  terreftrifque  conftitutione,  liber. 

Of  the  confutation  of  the  celejiial  and  terrefmal  world, 

one  book . 

21.  De  mufica  theorica. 

Of  theoretical  mufck. 

22.  De  mufica  quadrata,  feu  menfuratn. 

Of  the  quadrature ,  or  menfuration  of  mufich. 

23.  Decirculis  fphaerae  et  poli. 

Of  the  circles  of  the  fphere  and  pole. 

24.  De  planetarum  et  fignorum  coeleftium  ration?. 

Of  the  ratio  of  the  planetary  and  celefial fgns. 

25.  De  tonitruis,  libellus. 

Of  thunder,  a  fmall  book. 

2 6.  Prognoftica  temporum. 

Prognofics  of  the  feafons. 

27.  De  menfura  horologii,  libellus. 

Of  the  menfuration  of  a  fun-dial,  a  fmall  book. 

28.  De  aftrolabio,  libellus. 

Of  the  afrolabe,  a  fmall  book. 

29.  De  nativitate  infantium,  libellus. 

Of  the  nativity  of  infants ,  a  fmall  book. 

30.  De  minutione  fanguinis,  libellus. 

Of  blood-letting,  a  fmall  book. 

31.  De  feptem  mundi  miraculis,  libellus. 

Of  the  feven  wonders  of  the  world,  a  fmall  booh 

32.  Hymni, 

Hymns. 

33.  De  ratione  computi,  libellus. 

Of  the  ratio  of  computation,  a  fmall  book. 
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j  Volume  Second  contains, 

34.  De  natura  rerum,  liber. 

Of  the  nature  of  things ,  one  book. 

35.  De  temporum  ratione,  liber. 

Of  the  ratio  of  times ,  one  look. 

36.  De  fex  aetatibus  mundi,  five  chronica,  libellus. 

Of  the  fix  ages  of  the  world ,  a  chronicle ,  a  fmall  book. ° 

37.  De  temporihus,  liber. 

Of  times ,  one  book. 

38.  Sententiae  ex  Ariftotele. 

Sentences  out  of  Arifotle. 

39.  Sententiae  ex  Cicerone,  five  axiomata  philofophica. 
Sentences  out  of  Cicero,  or  philofophica l  axioms. 

40.  Proverbiorum,  liber. 

Of  proverbs ,  one  book. 

41.  De  fubftantiis. 

Of fubfances. 

42.  Ilffi  oi&fclcwv,  five  elementorum  philofophiae,  libri 

quatuor. 

Of  doctrines,  or  the  philofophy  of  elements,  four  books. 

43.  De  Pafchae  celcbratione,  five  de  aequino£tio  vernali, 

liber. 

Of  the  celebration  of  Eafer,  or  of  the  vernal  equinox , 
one  book. 

44.  De  divinatione  mortis  et  vitae,  epiftola. 

Of  the  foretelling  of  life  and  death ,  an  epifle. 

45.  De  area  Noe. 

Of  Noah’s  ark.  s 

4 6.  De  linguis  gentium. 

Of  the  languages  of  nations. 

47.  Sibyllina  oracula. 

Sybilline  oracles. 
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Volume  Third  contain s,  w-y~— < 

48.  Gentis  Anglorum  ecclefiaftica  hiftoria,  libri  quinque. 

The  ecclefiafiical  hifiory  of  the  Englijh  nation ,  five  hooks , 

49.  Epitome  ejufdem  hiftorite. 

Abridgment  of  the  fame  hifiory. 

50.  Vita  D.  Cuthberti. 

The  life  of  St.  Cuthbert. 

51.  Vita  D.  Felicis. 

The  life  of  St.  Felix. 

52.  Vita  D  Vedafti. 

The  life  of  St.  Vedafi. 

53.  Vita  de  Columbani. 

The  life  of  St.  Columlan. 

54.  Vita  D.  Attalse. 

The  life  of  St.  Attala. 

55.  Vita  D.  Patricii,  libri  duo. 

The  life  of  St.  Patrick ,  two  looks . 

56.  Vita  D.  Euftafii. 

The  life  of  St.  Eufiatius. 

57.  Vita  D.  Bertolfi. 

The  life  of  St.  Bertolfi. 

58.  Vita  D.  Arnolfi. 

The  life  of  St.  Arnolf. 

59.  Vita  D.  Burgundoforse. 

The  life  of  St.  Burgundofora. 

60.  Juftini  martyrium,  carmine. 

The  martyrdom  of  Jufiin ,  a  poem. 

61.  Martyrologium. 

A  martyrology. 

62  De  fitu  urbis  Hierufalem. 

Of  the  filiation  of  the  city  of  ferufalem. 


63.  In- 
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No.  IV.  63.  Interpretatio  nominum  Hebraicorum  et  Gnecorum  in 
Sacris  Bibliis. 

An  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  names  in  the 
Holy  Bible . 

64.  Excerptiones  et  collectanea  quaedam. 

Certain  excerpts  and  collect  ions. 

Volume  Fourth  contains , 

65  Flexameron. 

0«  the  fix  days  creation. 

66.  In  Genefin  expofitio. 

Explanation  of  Genefis. 

6 7  In  Exodum  explanatio. 

Explanation  of  Exodus. 

68.  In  Leviticum  explanatio. 

Explanation  of  Leviticus. 

69.  In  HbrumNumeri  explanatio. 

Explanation  of  the  book  of  Numbers. 

70.  In  Deuteronomium  explanatio. 

Explanation  of  Deuteronomy. 

71.  In  Samudum  prophetam  allegorica  expofitio,  libri 

quatuor. 

An  allegorical  explanation  of  the  prophet  Samuel ,  four 
books. 

72.  In  libros  Regum  quteftiones. 

Queflions  on  the  books  of  Kings. 

73.  In  Efdram  et  Neemiam  prophetam,  allegorica  expo- 

fitio,  libri  tres. 

An  allegorical  explanation  of  the  prophets  Efdras  and 
Nehemiahy  three  books. 

74.  In  librum  Tobiae  expofitio  allegorica. 

An  allegorical  explanation  of  the  book  ofTobit. 


75.  In 
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75.  In  Jobum  expofitio,  libri  tres. 

Explanation  of  Job,  three  books. 

76.  In  parabolas  Salomonis  expofitio,  libri  tres. 
Explanation  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  three  bocks. 

77.  In  Cantica  Canticorum  expofitio.  libri  feptem. 
Explanation  of  the  Song  of  songs,  f even  books. 

78.  De  tabernaculo  et  vafis  ejus,  ac  veftibus  facerdotum, 

libri  duo. 

Of  the  tabernacle  and  its  utenfls,  and  of  the  vejlments 
of  the  priejls,  two  books. 


Volume  Fifth  contains , 

79.  In  Matthteum  expofitio,  libri  quatuor. 

Expofition  on  St.  Matthew,  four  books. 

80.  In  Marcum  expofitio,  libri  quatuor. 

Expofition  on  St.  Mark,  four  books. 

81.  In  Lucam  expofitio,  libri  fex. 

Expofition  on  St.  Luke, fix  books. 

82.  In  Joannem  expofitio. 

Expofition  on  St.  John. 

83.  In  A£ta  Apoftolorum  expofitio. 

Expofition  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apoftles. 

84.  De  nominibus  locorum  vel  civitatum,  quae  in  libro 

Actuum  Apoftolorum  leguntur. 

Of  the  names  of  places  and  cities  mentioned  in  the  APIs  of 
the  Apofles. 

85.  In  D.  Jacobi  epiftolam  expofitio. 

Expofition  on  the  epifle  of  St.  James. 

86.  In  primam  D.  Petri  epiftolam  expofitio. 

Expofition  on  the  firft  epifle  of  St.  Peter. 


87.  In 
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No.  IV.  87.  In  fecundam  ejufdem  epiftolam  expofitio, 

v— v— Expedition  on  the  Jecond  epijlle  of  the  fame. 

88.  In  primam  B.  Joannis  epiftolam  expofitio. 

Expoftion  on  the  frf  epifle  of  St.  John. 

89.  In  fecundam  ejufdem  epiftolam  expofitio, 

Expoftion  on  the  fecond  epifle  of  the  fame. 

90.  In  tertiam  ejufdem  epiftolam  expofitio. 

Expoftion  on  the  third  epifle  of  the  fame. 

91.  In  epiftolam  Judge  Apoftoli  expofitio. 

Expoftion  on  the  epifle  of  St.  Jude. 

92.  In  Apocalypfim  Joannis  Apoftoli  explanatio. 

Expoftion  on  the  Revelations  of  St.  John. 

Volume  Sixth  contains , 

93.  Retra&ationes  in  A£lus  Apoftolorum. 

Retractations  on  the  Adis  of  the  Apofles. 

9 4.  (Juaeftiones  in  A£la  Apoftolorum,  fex. 

Six  qttejlions  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apofles. 

95.  In  epiftolam  Pauli  ad  Romanos,  expofitio. 

Expoftion  on  the  epifle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans. 

96.  In  epiftolam  Pauli  priorem  ad  Corinthios,  expofitio. 
Expoftion  on  the  frf  epifle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians. 

97  In  epiftolam  Pauli  pofteriorem  ad  Corinthios,  ex¬ 
pofitio. 

Expoftion  on  the  fecond  epifle  of  Si.  Paul  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians. 

98.  In  epiftolam  Pauli  ad  Galatas,  expofitio. 

Expoftion  on  the  epifle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians . 

99.  In  epiftolam  Pauli  ad  Ephefios,  expofitio. 

Expoftion  on  the  epifle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Ephefans. 
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100.  In  epiftolam  Pauli  ad  Pliilippenfes,  expofitio. 

Expofttion  on  the  epijlle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Philippians.  — y — -» 

ior.  In  epiftolam  Pauli  ad  Coloflenfes,  expofitio. 

Expofttion  on  the  epijlle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Colojftans. 

102.  In  epiftolam  Pauli  in  priorem  ad  Theflalonicenfes, 

expofitio. 

Expofttion  on  the  fivf  epijlle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Theffa- 
lonians. 

103.  In  epiftolam  Pauli  pofteriorem  ad  Theflalonicenfes, 

expofitio. 

Expofttion  on  the  fecond  epijlle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thef 
falonians. 

1 04.  In  epiftolam  Pauli  primam  ad  Timotheum,  expofitio. 

Expofttion  on  the  firf  epijlle  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy. 

105.  In  epiftolam  Pauli  fecundam  ad  Timotheum,  ex¬ 

pofitio. 

Expofttion  on  the  fecond  epijlle  of  St.  Paul  to  Ti¬ 
mothy. 

106.  In  epiftolam  Pauli  ad  Titum,  expofitio. 

Expofttion  on  the  epijlle  of  St.  Paul  to  Titus. 

io"j.  In  epiftolam  Pauli  ad  Philemonem,  expofitio. 

Expofttion  on  the  epijlle  of  St.  Paul  to  Philemon. 

108.  In  epiftolam  Pauli  ad  Hebrasos,  expofitio. 

Expofttion  on  the  epijlle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Hebrews. 

109.  Aniani  epiftola  ad  Evangelum,  prefbyterum. 

Epijlle  of  Anianus  to  Evangelus ,  a  prefbyter. 

1 10.  Joannis  Chryfoftomi  epiftola  de  laudibus  beati  Pauli 

Apoftoli. 

Epijlle  of  John  Chryfoflom ,  in  praije  of  the  blelfed 
Apfle  Paul. 
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Volume  Seventh  contains , 

in.  Homiliae  aeftivales  de  tempor^,  triginta  tres* 
Thirty-three  fummer-hornilies  for  the  feafons. 

1 1 2.  Homiliae  seftivales  de  fau&is,  triginta  duaSi 
Thirty -two  fummer-homilies  cm  the  faints. 

113.  Homilia?  hyemales  de  tempore,  ouindecim. 

Fifteen  whiter  homilies  for  the  feafons. 

114.  Homiliae  quadragefi males,  viginti  duse. 

Twenty-two  homilies  for  Lent. 

115.  Homiliae  hyemales  de  fanftis,  fedecim. 

Sixteen  winter-homilies  on  the  faints.  t 

516.  Strmones  atl  populum  varii. 

Sundry  fermom  to  the  people. 

1 1 7.  Scintillse,  five  loci  communes. 

Sparks,  or  common  places. 

1 18.  De  mulirre  forti,  libellus. 

Of  the  Jlrong  woman ,  a  fmall  hook. 

1 19.  De  officiis,  libellus. 

Of  morals  or  duties,  a  fmall  hook. 

120.  Fragmenta  quxdam  in  Libros  Sapientiales,  et  PfaD 

teri  verfus  aliquot. 

Fragments  on  the  Book  of  JVflom,  and fome  verfes  of 
the  F films. 

Volume  Eighth  contains , 

12,1.  De  tempLo  S.domonis,  liber. 

Of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  one  book. 

2  22.  De  fex  dierum  creatione,  liber. 

Of  the  hx  days  creation,  one  hook. 
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123.  Qmef- 
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124. 

125. 

126. 

127. 

128. 

129. 
13°. 

J3T- 

132. 

J33* 

*34- 

135. 

136. 


Quaeftiones  fuper  Genefim. 

£hteJlions  on  Genefis. 

Quaeftiones  fuper  Exodum. 
ffuejlions  on  Exodus. 

Quaeftiones  fuper  Leviticum. 
Ehicjlions  on  Leviticus. 

Queftiones  fuper  librum  Numeri. 

Lduejlions  on  Numbers. 

Quaeftiones  fuper  Deuteronomium, 

Sfuejlions  on  Deuteronomy. 

Quaeftiones  fuper  librum  Jefu  Nave. 

Lhiejlions  on  JoJJoua. 

Quaeftiones  fuper  librum  Judicum. 

if 'uejlions  on  Judges. 

Quaeftiones  fuper  librum  Ruth, 
ifj 'ueftions  on  Ruth. 


Quaeftiones  fuper  quatuor  libros  Regum. 

®LteJiions  on  the  four  books  of  Kings. 

Quaeftionum  variarum,  liber. 

Of  various  quefions,  one  book. 

In  Pfalmorum  librum  commentaria. 

Commentaries  on  the  book  of  Pfalms. 

Vocabulorum  Pfalterii  expofitio. 

Expcftion  of  the  words  of  the  Pfalms. 

Sermo  de  eo,  quod  in  Pfalmis  legitur,  “  Dominus 
de  coelo  profpexit,”  See. 

A  fermon  on  this  paffage  in  the  Pfalms , — u  The  Lord 
looked  down  from  heaven.” 

In  Boethii  librum  de  Trinitate,  commentarius. 
Commentary  on  the  book  of  Boethius  on  the  Trinity. 


137.  Dt 
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137.  De  feptem  verbis  Chrifti,  oratio. 

An  oration  on  the  j even  words  of  Ckrijl. 

1 38.  Meditationes  paffionis  Chrifti  per  feptem  die!  horas. 
Meditations  on  Chrif’s  paffon,  for f even  hours  of  the  day. 

139.  De  remediis  peccatorum. 

Of  the  remedies  of  /ins. 


Beda,  befides  all  the  above  works,  was  the  author  of 
feveral  other  tra£Is  which  have  been  publiihed,  and  of 
fome  which  are  ftill  in  MS  *.  This  fufficiently  proves, 
that,  confidering  the  times  in  which  he  flourifhed,  and 
the  manifold  difadvantages  under  which  he  laboured,  he 
was  one  of  the  moft  ftudious  and  ingenious  men  that:ai 
ifland  ever  produced. 

*  See  Biographia  Britannica,  t.  1.  p.  651,  652. 


NUMBER  V. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
other  kindred  languages,  derived  from  the 
ancient  Gothic  or  Teutonic, 

1.  Anglo-Saxon. 

I&o.  V.  REN  Fader  thic  arth  in  Heofnas.  1.  Sie  gehalgud' 
thin  Noma.  2.  To  cymeth  then  Rye.  3.  Sie  thin 
Willa  fue  is  in  Heofnas,  and  in  Eortho.  4.  Uren  Hlaf 
oferwiftlic  fel  us  to  daeg.  5.  And  forgefe  us  Scylda  urna, 
fue  we  forgefan  Scyldgum  urum.  6.  And  no  inlead  ufig 
in  Guftnung.  7.  Ah  gefrig  ufich  from  llle.  Amen. 


2.  Franco- 
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-  2.  Franco-Theotisc. 

Fater  unfer  thu  thar  bift  in  Himile.  x.  Si  geheilagot 
thin  Namo.  2.  Queme  thin  Rihhi,  3.  Si  thin  Willo, 
fo  her  in  Himile  ift  o  fi  her  in  Erdu.  4.  Unfar  Brot 
tagalihhaz  gib  uns  huitu.  5.  Inti  furlaz  uns  nufara 
Sculdi  fo  unir  furlazames  unfaron  Sculdigon.  6.  Inti  ni 
gikiteft  unfih  in  Coftunga.  7.  Uzouh  arlofi  unfx  fon 
Ubile.  Amen. 

3.  Cimbric. 

Fader  uor  fom  eft  i  Himlum.  1.  Halgad  wnrde  thitt 
Nama.  2.  Tilkomme  thitt  Rikie.  3.  Skie  thin  Vilie, 
fo  fom  i  Himmalam,  fo  och  po  Iordanne.  4.  Wort 
dachlicha  Brodh  gif  os  i  dagh.  5.  Ogh  forlat  os  uora 
Sculdar,  fo  fom  ogh  vi  forlate  them  os  Skildighe  are. 
6.  Ogh  inled  os  ikkie  i  Freftal  fan.  7.  Utan  frels  os  ifra 
Ondo.  Amen. 

4.  Belgic. 

Onfe  Vader  die  daer  zijt  in  de  Hemelen.  1.  Uwen 
Naem  worde  gheheylight.  2.  U  Rijcke  kome.  3.  Uwen 
Wille  ghefchiede  op  der  Aerden,  geljick  in  den  Hemel. 
4.  Onfe  dagelijckt  Broodt  gheeft  ons  heden.  5.  Ende 
vergheeft  ons  onfe  Schulden,  ghelijck  wyoock  onfe  Schul- 
denaren  vergeven.  6.  Ende  en  ley t  ons  niet  in  Ver- 
foeckinge.  7.  Maer  verloft  ons  vanden  Boofen.  Amen. 

5.  Frxsic. 

Ws  Haita  duu  derftu  bifte  yne  Hymil.  1.  Dyn 
Name  wird  heiligt.  2.  Dyn  Rick  tokomme.  3.  Dvn 
Wille  moet  fchoen,  opt  Yrtryck  as  yne  Hymile. 
4.  Ws  deilix  Brae  jov  ws  jwed.  5.  In  verjou  ws,  ws 
Schylden,  as  wy  vejac  ws  Schyldnirs.  6.  In  lied  ws 
nack  in  Verfieking.  Din  fry  us  vin  it  Quaed.  Amen. 

Vol.  IV.  F  f  <*•  High- 


